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SHOULD EUROPE DISARM? 


Few public documents have ever caused more amazement than the 
Imperial Message which Count Muravieff, the Russian Foreign 
Minister, circulated by the orders of the Czar, at the close of 
August. Men rubbed their eyes and stared, when they read this 
astonishing rescript and listened to the voice of the master of many 
legions declaiming against the hideousness of war and the wasteful 
folly of militarism. A Czar of Russia playing the Cobdenite seems a 
strange, almost a monstrous, figure. The phenomenon set half the 
world gushing, and the other half scoffing. Some said it was a noble 
dream, others that it was a cynical trick, specially devised to entrap 
this country. On the latter hypothesis much has been written 
already, and the points are so obvious that it is not necessary to 
insist upon them unduly. It might be observed that if the Czar is 
really anxious to relieve the peoples of Europe, by lightening the 
burden of theirarmaments, there is an excellent opportunity for him 
to begin in his own country. Russia is more heavily armed, in pro- 
portion to her resources and requirements, than any State in the 
world. Her regular army, on the peace footing, is set down at 
868,000 men; that of Germany is 585,000, that of France 521,000, 
and that of Austria-Hungary 357,000; while Great Britain is 
credited with only 220,000. Yet France, Germany, and Austria, 
owing to their geographical position and the character of their fron- 
tiers, are in a far more exposed and vulnerable position than Russia ; 
while we ourselves, with our relatively insignificant force, have to 
police and protect a population, scattered over the five continents, 
more than twice as large as that which inhabits the dominions of the 
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Czar. There is no reason why Russia should not, if she pleases, 
inaugurate the peace campaign by reducing her permanent warlike 
establishment to the level of that of the strongest of her neighbours, 
and ceasing to add to the might of a great navy which can only be 
required for aggressive purposes. Further, a hostile commentator 
can show without difficulty that it might suit Russia uncommonly 
well to shelve, under cover of a general Peace Conference, the dis- 
cussion of certain critical questions, which are at issue between the 
Governments of St. Petersburg and London. Also, it is plain that to 
precipitate a rupture with Great Britain just now over the Far East 
would be extremely likely to turn the Anglo-American understanding 
into a definite fighting alliance. Then, again, if the English Parlia- 
ment meets next session, with proposals for a Peace and Disarma- 
ment Conference in the air, it will be difficult for the ministry to 
carry on that steady development of our naval and military efficiency 
which has been pursued during the last few years. Finally, Russia, 
with her finances in a state of desperate embarrassment, requires a 
breathing space and time for recuperation and re-organisation. The 
Czar’s proposal may have been recommended to the minds of His 
Majesty’s astute ministers by such considerations as these. But the 
Czar himself, we are quite content to believe, spoke with no such 
mingled motives. Heisa young man, and youth is the time for ideals. 
What vision more beautiful could occur to any young Prince, high- 
minded, humane, generous, happily wedded to a gentle and gracious 
lady, than that of putting an end to war, with all its red savagery, 
its brutal lusts, its cruelty, its treachery, its craft, its tendency to 
turn civilised man, for the time being, into a rabid animal? Let us 
not blink its horror, more particularly those of us who pass our lives 
in the wadded ease of comfort and prick ourselves into a pleasant 
literary excitement as we read of battles and slaughters and feats of 
arms. We need not forget the long tale of suffering, the starvation, 
the tortures of men and beasts, the agonies of the march and the 
ambulance, the sheer filth and degradation and misery, amidst which 
the flash of the sabres and the thunder of the guns are scarcely more 
than episodes. ‘ War,’ said Napoleon, who was a pretty good judge 
of the subject, ‘is a trade for barbarians.’ No wonder generous 
hearts in all ages have beat high with the hope of Universal Peace, 
and dreamt of the time when the helmets shall rust upon the broken 
columns, and the battle flags be furled for ever. 

Redewnt Saturnia regna; but unhappily, only when nova pro- 
genies colo demittitur alto. On this imperfect earth, peopled by 
very fallible races of human beings, we are no nearer to Tennyson’s 
Parliament of Man than to Virgil’s fabulous age of gold. Atany rate, 
the dream is not in the least likely to be realised in the life-time of 
Nicholas the Second, or of many Emperors after him. A general 
disarmament of all the civilised States of the Caucasian world will 
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assuredly not happen for some time to come, if ever. One may go 
further, and perhaps shock some hasty humanitarian sentiment, by 
saying that it ought not to happen, and that if it did it would bring 
with it evils worse even than war itself. War, in its direct effect 
upon those actually engaged in it, is bad enough. It kills, it maims, 
it degrades, it brutalises. Let this be admitted as unreservedly as 
any preacher can desire. All the same, no student of history ought 
to contend that war has been, as a rule, a mere unmixed calamity, or 
that it has not carried some priceless blessings under its iron vestments. 
It has been the inexorable teacher under whom nations have been 
trained. 

‘Der Krieg,’ says Jean Paul, ‘ist die stirkende Eisenkur der 
Menschheit.’ No people has risen to greatness without its discipline ; 
few have been able to develop the highest excellence in art, science, 
learning, or industry except under its impulse. The great literary 
ages are usually those which have followed upon successful war. 
Greece, Italy, England, Germany, and Spain bear witness to the fact. 
The age of Pericles was not one in which men knew nothing of fight- 
ing, nor was the age of Dante nor the age of Elizabeth. ‘The 
canker ofa long peace’ does not breed the strenuousness in labour, 
the order, the tenacity, the courage, and the mental exaltation, which 
lead to higher achievement in the arts of peace quite as much as in 
the pursuits of war. To the nation, as to the individual, knowledge 
goes for little compared with character. The stimulus of a great 
patriotic excitement, the determination to endure burdens and make 
sacrifices, the self-abnegation which will face loss, and suffering, and 
even death, for the Commonweal, are bracing tonics to the national 
health, and they help to counteract the enervating effects of ‘too 
much love of living,’ too much ease, and luxury, and material pro- 
sperity. That, no doubt, is why so many philosophers, men of peace 
themselves, have encouraged their countrymen to think of War as one 
of ‘God’s daughters,’ and to receive the dreadful visitant as an 
honoured guest. Machiavelli thought it ought to be ‘the only study 
of a Prince’; Bacon considered that the main object of government 
was to adapt a nation for its successful pursuit. Both the Italian 
and the English sages believed that ‘the strong shall inherit the 
earth,’ and would have said, with Milton’s fallen Archangel, that ‘ to 
be weak is miserable ;’ and both knew that strength is not maintained 
without exercise. 

But there are special reasons at the present time why the civilised 
States of Western Europe and America should not deprive themselves 
of all the power so obtained and fostered. If the Czar’s rescript 
could work like a magic charm to deliver u® from the ‘curse’ of 
armaments—if the navies could suddenly be sunk in mid-ocean and 
the armies melt away, with all their weapons and munitions given 
back to the elements—it might be the profoundest misfortune that 
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could happen to humanity. For that disarmament would leave the 
world of civilisation naked before its enemies, external and domestic. 
More than one able writer, such as the late Dr. Pearson, in that 
remarkable book National Life and Character, has of late years 
performed the service of reminding us that the peoples of the 
white ‘ Aryan’ race—the nations which, through ages of infinite toil 
and suffering, have evolved the modern European type in law, 
government, morals, and material conditions of existence—still form 
only a minority of the inhabitants of this globe. The Yellow Race 
alone outnumbers us; Yellow, Brown, and Black together exhibit a 
great preponderance. Eight hundred millions of coloured folks surge 
round about us; eight hundred millions, our equals or superiors in 
physical strength, many of them capable of a high degree of organi- 
sation and combined action, nearly all of them possessed of that 
amount of intelligence necessary for the handling of scientific warlike 
appliances. If we choose to drop our weapons, who shall say that 
the Chinaman, or the African, will not take them up? The vision 
of the Mongolian hordes pouring across the Continents or across the 
seas may be a figment of the imagination, like Mr. Wells’ clever 
fantasy of the inhabitants of Mars swooping, from their frozen planet, 
upon the green fields of Earth. One cannot tell. To a Roman 
gentleman in the days of Augustus, as he read his Plato and collected 
Athenian marbles, it must have seemed equally absurd to think that 
the splendour of Imperial Rome would become the prey of tribes of 
shaggy-haired savages wandering among the northern forests. Our 
Empire—the Empire of Western law, culture, and humanity—like 
that of Rome, is surrounded by the barbarians ; like that of Rome, it 
may be overwhelmed by the flood, when we have lost, as the Romans 
eventually did, the power to defend ourselves. As long as the 
military system of the later Republic and the earlier Empire 
prevailed, the Latin world was safe. Goth and Gaul shattered them- 
selves in vain against the iron barrier of the legions. But when the 
ranks could no longer be recruited from Roman citizens, when the 
Imperial nation lost its supremacy in the art of war, the barbarians 
broke in, and buried the civilisation of Europe under the avalanche 
of the ages that our old school-books used to call the Dark. There 
may be no fear that history would repeat itself. But we cannot 
afford to take the chance. To say nothing of Manchus and Tartars 
and Negroes, there are a good many millions of the Orthodox Czar’s 
own subjects who might be a formidable menace to an unarmed, 
undrilled, unfortified Europe. It would be a crime against humanity 
to hold all the precious gifts, that Latin, Celtic, Teutonic, and Saxon 
civilisation has given to the world, at the mercy or the forbearance 
of Slavonic and Asiatic hordes, 

And civilised nations are menaced by dangers from within as well 
as without. Those who strive to abolish militarism do so usually 
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because they deem it wasteful and uneconomic, Ifthe money and 
labour now lavished on ships, guns, and torpedoes, on batteries of 
artilleries, repeating rifles, soldiers’ uniforms, barracks, fortresses, and 
all the other extravagantly costly instruments and appliances of war, 
were devoted to productive industry, the nations, it is urged, would 
be richer than they are. Very likely they would be. Again, if the 
science, the courage, the energy, expended in the service of the War 
Offices were concentrated upon commerce and manufactures, our 
mechanical and mercantile progress would move at a faster pace. 
That also is possible. But it does not by any means follow that the 
world would be better, as well as richer, for the change. Wealth 
does not always bring happiness and virtue to the individual, nor 
does it do so necessarily to the nation. The Cobdenite ideal of a 
State, in which every citizen is ceaselessly engaged in the ennobling 
process of buying cheap and selling dear, leaves something to be 
desired. The accumulation of riches, and the steady pursuit of 
material comfort, do not tend to the development of the highest 
type of character. Comfort, luxury, material prosperity, freedom 
from external shocks and alarms, are very desirable things in their 
way; but they tend to be enervating, and even destructive, if they 
are not counteracted by an occasional experience of danger, anxiety, 
discipline, and self-sacrifice. A country so sheltered from external 
alarms that patriotism is superfluous is not at its best. We began 
to realise this ourselves in the middle period of the present century, 
when England approached closer to the Cobdenite standard than 
it is ever likely to do again. The country was very busy, very 
prosperous, fiercely absorbed in its money-making and industrialism, 
most ardent in the pursuit of its profits and its business. The 
Empire was regarded with suspicion: it was the time when eminent 
Liberal permanent officials at Downing Street were anxiously holding 
open the door for the colonies to walk out ; the Army was neglected ; 
the Navy was in a most disgraceful state of inefficiency. The 
‘Manchester School’ was in the ascendant, and the reign of peace 
and free competition seemed to the sanguine British Progressive to 
have set in ‘ for good.’ 

Fortunately we were shaken out of our dream of bourgeois 
vulgarity and gross content before it had lasted long enough to sap 
our vigour too ruinously. International struggles and dangers, the 
thunder of war abroad, the revival of the Imperialist spirit, the 
urgent necessity of converting England once more intoa great naval! 
and military Power, taught us the old lesson that nations do not live 
by bread alone: not even if the bread is buttered. 

Moreover, the mere material gain to the nation, as a whole, which 
would be caused by the cessation of warlike preparations is not by 
any means so certain as is assumed. No doubt there would be a 
saving somewhere, if the great ships did not_have to be bought and 
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the battalions fed and trained; but who would profit most byit? It 
is at least an open question whether much of that increased wealth 
would go into the pockets of those ‘masses’ for whom Cobdenism, be 
it on the throne or in the library, professes so tender a care. Before 
we abolish the soldier on economic grounds, we had better arrange 
for the diffusion as well as the increase of wealth. Otherwise we 
may find that the blessings of turning the wasteful cost of militarism 
into the ‘ productive expenditure’ of industry have not been as 
widely felt as we could wish. Can we guarantee that the artisan 
thrown out by the closing of Portsmouth Dockyard and Woolwich 
Arsenal will obtain secure employment at higher wages in private 
service? That the bluejacket or ‘Tommy,’ who is at least fed and 
clothed at the expense of his more opulent fellow-subjects, will find 
a better market for his stout limbs and modest brains? If dis- 
armament really meant that the poor would have more money to 
spend and less misery to endure, one might risk much to bring it 
to pass. But if it signifies only a higher level of middle-class 
comfort and wider scope for the financier, the monopolist, the pro- 
moter, and the great capitalist, it is not so easy to see its advantages. 
Peace in her vineyard, with a company forging the wine, is not a 
more inspiring figure than War, helmed and shielded, and keeping 
sentry-watch through the beating wind and driving rain. 

On this question of militarism and national wealth we are not 
wholly at the mercy of theory. The assertion is constantly made 
that the burden of their armaments is crushing the nations into 
poverty. But where is the proof of this? We do not know how 
rich the nations of Europe might be if they had not had to spend 
hundreds of millions on fleets and armies. But what we do know is 
that some of them have combined to make themselves uncommonly 
prosperous in spite of the ‘ blood-tax.’ Itis true that Russia is pretty 
nearly bankrupt, and Italy is seething with discontent mainly due 
to the poverty of the people. But both Russia and Italy are in any 
case miserably poor countries. They have great natural resources, 
which have remained undeveloped owing to lack of capital and want 
of efficient industrial enterprise. Both have suffered heavily through 
administrative incompetence and official corruption. It is not due 
to the military system that the communal authorities in Sicily rob 
the people of their bread, or that the persecution of the Jews and 
the proscription of foreigners have left Russia without an intelligent 
mercantile class. A country, divided between an idle and incapable 
aristocracy and vast hordes of impoverished peasantry, living from 
hand to mouth by the most primitive agriculture, with no bourgeoisie 
to speak of, and no reserve of capital to assist production, cannot be 
rich ; nor can a country, with little foreign trade and stagnant manu- 
factures, which has to support a rapidly increasing population by the 
cultivation of its own soil, pursued without intelligence or scientific 
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methods. With or without armaments, such States as Russia and 
Italy and Spain will not be prosperous till they undergo an economic 
and political transformation. On the other hand, where different 
conditions prevail, the burden of warlike preparation does not seem 
to impoverish. France contrives to be very reasonably prosperous in 
spite of the conscription and a naval and military expenditure not 
far short of 1,000,000,000 francs annually. Germany, which can 
mobilise an army of something like 3,000,000 of men on the war 
footing, and spends nearly thirty millions a year on its defensive 
services, has been doing extraordinarily well of recent years. The 
‘blood-tax’ and the bloated armaments have not prevented our 
Teutonic rivals from advancing at an astonishing rate in the develop- 
ment of their industry and commerce. The figures in connection with 
this subject are so well known, and have been referred to so often of 
late, that it is unnecessary to discuss them here. This is not the 
place to go into the ‘ Made in Germany’ controversy again. Whether 
it is to protection, or better education, or superior industrial methods, 
that the result is due, need not now be considered. At any rate, we 
are faced by the fact that the great military empire has been in- 
creasing its export trade faster than- our own country, and almost as 
rapidly as the North American Republic, which has been content so 
far with a third-rate navy and a standing army of 25,000 men. The 
industrial unarmed United States have pretty nearly doubled their 
export trade in twenty years. But the progress of Germany, armed 
to the teeth and drilled to the nines, is scarcely less remarkable. 
The conscription, the large standing army, and the powerful navy 
have not prevented Germany from nearly doubling her export of 
metals since 1880, from multiplying her steel production eightfold 
in fifteen years, and from enabling Hamburg to beat Liverpool in the 
tonnage cleared and entered, and to become the second shipping 
port in the world. ; 

Clearly, then, the obligation of maintaining large forces, and train- 
ing its whole population to military duties, does not necessarily 
prevent a nation from making substantial progress in industrial and 
commercial prosperity. It may, I suppose, be urged that, prosperous. 
as Germany is, she would have done better still without the army 
and the conscription. That, however, is a mere assumption. The 
facts show that Germany 7s advancing under her present system of 
national defence; and if we choose to theorise about them, we may 
make one deduction as well as another. Why are we not entitled to 
assume that the conscription has rather aided than retarded the 
material development of the country? Most competent observers 
tell us that the success of the Germans in commerce is due not merely 
to administrative assistance, to sound technical education, and to 
cheaper labour, but also to the discipline, the sense of order, and the 
conscientious docility which the German artisan displays in his work. 
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Some years ago a deputation of employers and working men, repre- 
senting the iron and steel trades of the North of England, was com- 
missioned to examine into the conditions under which the industry is 
prosecuted in Germany, and to account, if they could, for the extra- 
ordinary increase of production. The Commissioners drew up a 
valuable report, in which they gave due credit to the economy of 
German methods and the scientific knowledge brought to bear on 
manufactures. But they seem to have been most impressed by the 
precision, the drilled alertness, and the ready obedience of the men. 
These are the qualities fostered by intelligent military training. It 
is at least a reasonable hypothesis that they have been developed in 
the German working man, who is not by nature or character quicker 
and more alive than the Englishman, by his term of service with the 
colours. The young German is taken, a loutish peasant, from the 
fields, or an ill-regulated half-fed hobbledehoy from a town slum, and 
put into barracks at the critical age of eighteen or nineteen. He is 
properly clothed, fed, and exercised. He sleeps in well ventilated rooms, 
he is taught to wash himself and attend scrupulously to his person, his 
muscle is brought out in the gymnasium, and his intelligence in the 
schoolroom, he is made to walk straight, to give and obey orders, to be 
alert, patient, and attentive. He learns the valuable lessons of 
punctuality, promptitude, and absolute unswerving devotion to dis- 
cipline. It stands to reason that a man,so trained and educated, 
goes back to civil life with some advantages over the youngster who 
has slouched into the factory, from a school where the moral discipline 
has been unimportant, and a home where it may have been non- 
existent. The military profession has its drawbacks. Single men in 
barracks are not, as Mr. Kipling reminds us, ‘ a lot of plaster-saints.’ 
But, conducted as it is in Germany, the conscription is a ‘ continuation 
school’ for the people, for which we have no substitute in this country. 
It is surely better for a young fellow to be-up at five in the morning, 
shouldering a rifle on the parade-ground, and learning that uncleanli- 
ness, disorder, and disobedience are offences involving sharp penalties, 
than for him to be hanging about the street-corners, infesting cheap 
music halls, and letting off his animal spirits in ‘ Hooliganism’ and 
ruffianly horseplay. One would expect the drilled man to do his work 
better, and that, it appears, is the case in Germany. The military 
system trains the individual as well as the nation; and, so far from 
being anxious to abolish it, a wise ruler might be prepared to make 
sacrifices to retain it, or even to introduce it where it does not exist. 
This, I know, is an unpopular view in England, where we are rather 
proud of the fact that we decline to make those personal sacrifices for 
the national security which are endured by the citizens of most other 
civilised States. No one likes to talk about a conscription. But if 
a conscription would restore to the English working man that superi- 
ority in the habits of order, discipline, and steady industry which he 
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seems to be yielding to his foreign competitors, it would be worth its 
cost. 

We have drifted from the question of war to that of warlike pre- 
paration. But in point of fact, it is the latter much more than the 
former with which modern Europe is concerned. The Disarmament 
Conference would be intended to get rid not so much of war as of the 
Armed Peace. The latter condition contemplates actua! hostilities, 
but does not necessarily involve it. Europe has seldom known so 
long a spell of freedom from disastrous wars as during the period of 
complete national armaments. There has been fighting in the 
Balkan peninsula, and outside Europe; but for seven-and-twenty 
years there was peace among the Great Powers of the civilised 
world. How many similar periods of tranquillity does the history of 
the past five centuries exhibit? The fact is, the great armaments do 
not tend to promote war, but the contrary. It was easier for an 
ambitious sovereign to plunge into a conflict with a rival when he 
had only to give marching orders to a few thousand regulars. It is 
another matter when war means an expenditure of hundreds of 
millions, and the paralysis of the whole industry of a nation. The 
conscript army is too cumbrous a weapon to be used lightly ; and the 
tremendous risks attendant on failure, when the whole people is in 
arms, might deter even a Frederick or a Catherine from fighting in 
mere vanity or caprice. War is a graver business than ever, and it 
will not be entered upon between two great Powers without the 
deepest reluctance and the longest hesitation. It is worth noting 
that the only country which has been almost continually at war 
since 1870 is that one-which has a comparatively small mercenary 
army, and does not depend upon the conscription. England has 
done more fighting than all the rest of the world put together. We 
do not hazard enough in one of our small foreign campaigns to 
regard the firing of a shot with the shrinking anxiety of the owners 
of the vast military armaments of the Continent. 

But if the armed peace does not lead to war, and if it supplies a 
really admirable training and education for the nation, in its corporate 
capacity as well as for its individual citizens, we need not be distressed 
at its continuance. The rare and brief, if terrible, wars of modern 
times will supply that occasional tonic—Jean Paul’s ‘ Iron-Cure ’—of 
which the body politic stands in need. Meanwhile the careful and 
systematic preparation for the possible conflict is an invaluable 
discipline, which seems to be required in an age when comfort is 
growing, and religion is losing its power to lift the spirits of men 
above a grovelling materialism. These considerations may perhaps 
console us when the failure of the Czar’s disarmament proposal is 
established, as in due course it will be. I have not discussed the 
Imperial suggestion as a practical measure, because its eulogists hardly 
claim for it this character. It is an ideal, confessedly not likely to 
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be attained, or brought appreciably nearer, by any agreement which 
could be concluded by the representatives of the Powers assembled in 
Conference. But it is as well to ‘clear our minds of cant,’ and ask 
ourselves whether, having to deal with a world as it is and not as it 
might be, it is even desirable that the goal should be reached, at 
least in our time. A period will come when militarism will appear as 
unnatural as slavery now seems to ourselves. But that ‘peculiar 
institution,’ the soldier, is not yet a superfluous survival, or a merely 
ornamental legacy from the past, like the Goldsticks in Waiting and 
Gentlemen of the Bedchamber of European Courts. No International 
Convention can as yet enable us to dispense with the drilled man 
trained to arms, and all that appertains to him. 

There is one passage of the Emperor’s rescript which points to an 
undeniable truth. His Majesty dwells on the perverted waste of 
ingenuity due to the constant invention of new warlike appliances, 
which are no sooner adopted than they are superseded by fresh 
discoveries. Here the Emperor puts his finger on a very weak spot. 
The pestilent activity of the modern military and naval inventor is 
simply a cosmopolitan nuisance. Whatever view may be taken of 
national defence, this ingenious person’s devices are nothing but a 
costly and useless burden. All the benefits that can be derived 
from drilling with the Lee-Metford could equally well be obtained if 
the Martini were still the rifle of the British army. If cordite and 
smokeless powder had never been invented, none of the nations 
would be any the worse, and all of them would have saved a great deal 
ofmoney. Ifthere were no torpedoes the Admiralties could have been 
quite content to pile up cruisers and battle-ships against one another, 
without racking their brains and spending enormous sums to produce 
30-knot machinery-boxes. Each new effective invention means a 
fresh draft on all the war-chests; for as soon as one country has 
accepted it the rest must follow, and the relative position, which is 
the only thing that matters, remains the same as before. It seems 
a pity that an International Convention cannot be arranged, whereby 
any individual proposing a new machine or device for warlike purposes 
should be immediately taken out and hanged. If the Czar could 
induce the delegates at the Peace Conference to pledge their Govern- 
ments to an arrangement of this kind, he might be doing almost as 
much for peace as if he were to decree that the standing army of 
Russia should not in future be more than, say, double as large as 
that of Great Britain. Unfortunately, there are so many practical 
difficulties in the making (and keeping) of even a quite simple and 
obviously advantageous rule such as this, that I fear it is no more 
likely to be adopted than any other schemes of general pacification. 
In spite of the Czar, civilisation must still contrive to move forward, 
sometimes, as Lowell said, ‘on the powder-cart.’ 

Sipyey Low. 
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THE RITUALIST CONSPIRACY 


WE in England are awakening to a fact—a fact the importance of 
which cannot be over-estimated—namely, that our Church is suffering 
from a deadly disease which threatens its very existence. This 
disease has been of such an insidious character that it has for years 
been eating like a canker into the heart of the Church without 
sufficiently altering its external appearance to attract much attention. 
We have long known that what is called Ritualism existed in a greater 
or less degree amongst us, and for the most part people have viewed 
it with disfavour. 

They have, however, recognised that many of those who practised 
it were earnest, hard-working men, doing a good work in crowded 
districts, where the main object appeared to be to win men by any 
means to Christianity, and they have therefore tolerated what was 
in the main contrary to their inclination. There has also been a 
feeling that the English Church was intended to be wide enough to 
contain within its fold men of divergent views on religious matters, 
so long as those views were consonant with the cardinal doctrines of 
our Church as expressed by the Prayer Book, which was looked upon 
as a guarantee of orthodoxy. 

Ritualism, therefore, thus tolerated, has grown and developed un- 
observed into an enormous system, until we find, to our surprise and 
alarm, that not Ritualism but Romanism is the danger that is 
threatening us, and that it has taken such a hold on a large portion 
of the community that it will require all the wisdom, all the energy, 
and all the determination of those who guide the destinies of our 
Church and country to eradicate it. The most serious aspect, too, 
of this state of things is that among those who have been looked upon 
and trusted as guardians of our Church—namely, the clergy—are the 
very men who have been teaching the doctrines subversive of its 
character. 

By some method of reasoning, which savours strongly of Jesuitical 
lines of thought, and by a process of mental reservation, they have 
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persuaded themselves that it is lawful and honest to profess belief 
in the Thirty-nine Articles, while all the while they hold opinions 
and pursue courses which are in diametrical opposition to the 
doctrines these contain. 

The first step towards a remedy is that we should be aware of our 
danger. The country is slowly but surely awakening, and becoming 
alive to the startling fact that Ritualism was intended from the 
very beginning, by those who first introduced it into our Church, as 
a means of spreading the heretical Romish tenets which they had 
secretly but deliberately adopted as their own. This may appear a 
strong statement, but it can abundantly be proved by a study of the 
history of the last half-century, and it will assist us to face the diffi- 
culties of the present moment if we thoroughly grasp the causes that 
have led to them. 

In order to form a just opinion of the meaning of Ritualism we 
must go back to the period of its birth, some fifty years ago, to what 
is called the Oxford or Tractarian Movement. The leaders of that 
party, Newman and Pusey, were men of earnest piety, and they 
viewed with deep concern the lethargy into which the Church of 
England of that day had sunk. A profound torpor had fallen on all 
religious life: the churches were bare and cold, the services lifeless, 
and the clergy content to profit by the comforts and ease which the 
Church emoluments procured them without much troubling about 
the care of the souls committed to their charge. 

To remedy this condition of things and breathe fresh life into the 
Church. was the task which Newman, Pusey, and their followers set 
before themselves as the mission of their lives. In so doing it was 
not unnatural that they should turn for guidance and example to 
that Church to whose Communion we once belonged. But in hoping 
to takea leaf out of the Roman Catholic faith they were carried away 
into admiration of the whole book. The'charm of its antiquity, the 
symmetry and consistency which the system presents as an organisa- 
tion, began to weave the spell of its enchantment. Insensibly the 
conviction gained ground in their minds that the salvation of the 
English Church lay in reunion with the stem, from which they held 
we were a broken branch. There rose up in their minds the ever- 
attractive vision of a united Christendom, and they persuaded them- 
selves that this double object could be attained by a slow process of 
reforming the Church from within. To proclaim this conviction and 
this determination would have been at that time to have doomed 
their hopes to certain failure ; moreover, attractive as was their ideal 
of drawing closer to Rome, and eventually uniting with her, they had 
not lost sight of their original object, which was to revivify and 
ennoble the Church to which they still belonged. 

Though by this time deeply imbued with the spirit of Romanism, 
they still clung to the hope that a via media existed by which they 
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could obtain a certain amount of Romish ritual and doctrine without 
forsaking the English Communion. 
To quote Newman’s words : 


He considered that the Anglican Church must have a ceremonial, a ritual, and 
a fulness of doctrine and devotion, which it had not at present, if it were to com- 
pete with the Roman Church with any prospect of success... . Such, for instance, 
would be confraternities, particular devotions, reverence for the Blessed Virgin, 
prayers for the dead, beautiful churches, munificent offerings to them and in them, 
monastic houses, and many other observances and institutions which I used to say 
belonged to us as much as to Rome.! 


It soon became evident that no such path existed. The differ- 
ences between the doctrines of the two Churches are of too funda- 
mental a nature to be bridged over. In attempting to reconcile 
them, Newman and his followers attempted the impossible, and they 
were driven into inconsistencies of thought and action which took 
refuge in methods of subterfuge and double dealing. 

These methods may be illustrated by the first move of the party, 
which was the formation of a society, ostensibly intended for the 
defence of the Church, but which was explained by Professor Mozley 
in a letter to his sister as being really designed for the dissemination 
of what he called High Church principles. Great secrecy was 
observed in planning the scheme. Newman writes to a friend in 
1833, ‘ We are just setting up societies over the kingdom in defence 
of the Church. We do not like our names known.’? 

The same underhand dealing is revealed in the letters of other 
members of the Tractarian party. 

The Rev. Hurrell Froude writes in the same year: ‘I am doing 
what I can to proselytise in an underhand way.’ * 

Pusey writes to a friend : 


It would be well to attack Popery in order to handle in the best way Ultra- 
Protestantism, and so dispose of it by a side wind and teach people Catholicism, 
without their suspecting, while they are only bent on demolishing Romanism. I 
suspect we might thus have people with us, instead of against us, and that they 
might find themselves Catholics before they were aware.‘ 


And Ward, while still a member of the Church of England, writes : 


He had long come to believe the English Church was not strictly a part of the 
Church at all, He had felt bound to retain his external communion with her 
members because he believed he was bringing many of them towards Rome; and 
to unite himself to the Church which he loved and trusted, to enjoy the blessings 
of external communion for himself, if by so doing he thwarted this larger and fuller 
victory of truth, had seemed a course both indefensible and selfish.> 


' Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 166. 

? Newman, Letters and Correspondence, Vol. i. p. 448. 
% Froude, Remains, vol. i. p. 22. 

* Life of Pusey, vol. i. p. 332. 

5 W. @. Ward and the Oxford Movement, p. 336. 
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Faber writes, he rejoiced that ‘ Protestantism is perishing,’ and 
that ‘ what is good init is by God’s mercy being gathered ’—not into 
the Church of England, but—‘into the garners of Rome;’ and he 
assured his correspondent that his whole life, ‘God willing, shall 
be one crusade against the detestable and diabolical heresy of Pro- 
testantism.’ ° 

Numberless other extracts might be quoted to show the longing 
which existed in the minds of these men for reunion, and the lengths 
they were prepared to go to attain it. At the time few suspected 
the real intentions of the party, and it is only now when their bio- 
graphies have revealed to us their confidential communications 
to each other that there can no longer be any doubt as to the 
objects they had in view. They hoped, it is true, that Rome 
might be induced to purge herself of some errors and meet them 
half way; but in this they were disappointed, and they soon real- 
ised that if reunion was ever to be brought about it could 
only be by an unreserved adoption of all the tenets of the Church 
of Rome. 

Froude, when at Rome in company with Newman in 1833, wrote 
in a letter to a friend, ‘ We got introduced to Cardinal Wiseman to 
find out whether they would take us in (7. into the Church of 
Rome) on any terms to which we could twist our consciences, and we 
found, to our dismay, that not one step could be gained without 
swallowing the Council of Trent whole.’” The Ritualist party of the 
present day are convinced of the same necessity. In 1888 one of 
their leaders writes, ‘ Therefore let everyone while praying for reunion 
remember that the surest way to accomplish it is by working towards 
the purification of our own branch of the Catholic Church ;’* and 
another in an essay on reunion expresses his opinion that ‘ the first 
great hindrance before us arises from the Protestantism of England. 
Till this is removed the reunion of our Church as Church of England 
with either Greek or Latin is hopeless.’ * 

In 1845 Newman found his position in the Church of England 
to be untenable. He went over to Rome, and was followed sooner or 
later by most of the leaders of the Tractarian party. 

Pusey, however, was an exception. He and some others remained 
in the Church of England. The reason for this is not to be found in 
any divergence of opinions from those of his former associates. He 
believed what Newman believed ; but while Newman either preferred 
his personal enjoyment of the blessings of openly professing com- 
munion with Rome, or was weary of perpetual dissimulation, Pusey held 


* Bowden, Life of Faber, p. 156. 

* Froude, Remains, vol. i. p. 306. 

* Church Review of September 21, 1888, 

® The Rev. W. Percival Ward, Zesays on Reunion, 
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it to be more worthy to remain with his Church in the wilderness and 
still guide their steps towards that promised land. 

Thus, for the first time, the policy of the Ritualistic party became 
clearly defined; henceforth it is nothing less than reunion of our 
Church in her corporate capacity with Rome. 

It is now necessary for us to take note of the methods which 
Pusey and those who remained nominally in the pale of the Church 
employed to accomplish their ends. They knew that any frank 
admission of their aims would be unlikely to suit the then temper of 
their countrymen, and they therefore determined to educate the taste 
and opinions of the nation in order to fit them to receive the 
doctrines which they held to be essential to the accomplishment of 
their project. This educating process was to be achieved in three 
ways. 

First, by founding secret societies to propagate their doctrines 
among the clergy and select laity. 

Second, by the adoption of an ornate ritual and ceremonial, which 
should serve the double purpose of drawing the curious to their 
churches and of accustoming the eye of the public to Romish ex- 
ternals. 

Third, by the establishment of monasteries and sisterhoods, which 
by means of visiting among the poor and nursing the sick would 
furnish endless opportunities of diffusing their teaching among the 
masses in an unsuspected way. 

Of the secret societies one of the first was the ‘Society of the 
Holy Cross,’ founded in 1855. For twelve years the greatest secrecy 
was enjoined on its members. The meetings were held in a church 
with locked doors, and the members were pledged to divulge nothing 
that passed at them. They wore medals and crosses and uttered 
passwords by which they could recognise each other. They were 
bound to say Mass daily, to practise confession, penance, and offer 
prayers for the dead, and to communicate fasting. In 1856 they 
established a mission in St. George’s, East London, and in 1892 the 
report of the mission points to the fact that 3,500 confessions had been 
heard that year in the church, showing how their work had taken 
root. The ‘ Order of Corporate Reunion’ is another and even more 
advanced society. It has its secretly consecrated bishops who re- 
ordain clergy and re-baptize members, and in a recent pastoral it 
alleges that ‘our bishops cannot interfere with or restrain them from 
recovering from elsewhere what they have lost;’ by which, of 
eourse, they refer to the invalidity of our orders from a Roman point 
of view. 

Another society is the ‘ Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament,? 
whose mission is to establish the doctrine of the Real Presence in the 
Sacrament, to encourage the holding of Masses for the dead in order 
to deliver them from purgatory, and to teach the practice of auricular 
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confession. In 1894, the roll—the last which it has been possible to 
procure of this society—numbered 1,682 clergymen and 13,444 lay- 
men. 

The Guild of All Souls is engaged in propagating the belief in 
purgatory. The Guild of St. Osmond deals specially with ritual. 
It has brought out a book called the Ceremonial of the Altar, which 
restores the English ritual to what is called the ‘Sarum Use,’ a ritual 
more elaborate, superstitious, and puerile than that termed ‘ Roman.’ 
There is a whole section devoted to how the priest should use his 
eyes and his hands ; when the latter are to be joined, extended, or laid 
on the altar; when to kiss the table and book, and enjoins on him 
never to omit to bow at the name of Mary. The Mirror of our 
Lady, a book which teaches the worship of the Virgin, is also 
published by this society. The ‘ Layman’s Ritual Institute of Norwich’ 
in 1873 and 1875 issued two reports in which, amongst other things, 
it states that ‘it has no other work than steady perseverance in 
its course against every obstacle opposing the spread of Catholicism 
and ritual, until such time as it shall have succeeded in banishing 
for ever the bastard faith of Protestantism.’ 

An association was formed in 1857, called an ‘ Association for the 
Promotion of the Unity of Christendom,’ and under this rather 
plausible name a most determined effort was made to band men together 
in order to bring the Church still further into line with Rome. It 
was founded in 1857 on a motion proposed by a Roman Catholic 
layman and seconded by an English clergyman. In 1864 it 
numbered 7,099 members, of which 1,000 were Roman Catholics. 
It published the Union Review, in which we find the following : 

Our belief is that the Church of which we are members is Catholic in her faith 


and Catholic in her usages, and that Protestantism in any shape and form has no 
legal place within her. 
And again: 

There may be a few divergences of practice on our side. We seek to make no 
terms; we come only in the spirit of love and of humility; but at the same time 
we feel sure that the Chief Shepherd of the flock of Christ (the Pope) will deal 
tenderly with us, and place no yoke upon us which we are not able to bear. 

With such hopes, then, and with such a position, it is surely, 1 say, much better 
for us to remain working where we are, for what would become of England if we 
were to leave her Church? She would be simply lost to Catholicism, and won to 
Rationalism, Depend upon it, it is only through the English Church itself that 
England can be Catholicised. 

The work now going on in England is an earnest and carefully organised attempt 
on the part of a rapidly increasing body of priests and laymen to bring our Church 
and country up to the full standard of Catholic faith and practice, and eventually 

. to plead for her union with you (the Church of Rome). 


But the largest organisation of all is that of the English Church 
Union presided over by Lord Halifax. It has adopted avowedly the 
policy of corporate reunion with Rome, with all the tenets that 
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Rome demands of her members. In an address delivered by Lord 
Halifax at a meeting of the E.C.U. at Bristol in 1895 he asks the 
question : 


‘Who can endure the sense of being separated from those with whom in all 
essentials of belief and sentiment we are one ? 


And asserts that 


to the A.P.U.C. must be accorded the praise that in season and out of season, in 
the days of prosperity as in the days of depression, it has never failed to proclaim 
that the reunion in Christendom is the only legitimate outcome of the Oxford 
Movement, as it is of all true Christian principle. 


He further adds: 


We wish for reunion with Rome, we wish for nothing so much. We are con- 
vinced on the one hand that there is nothing whatever in the authoritative docu- 
ments of the English Church which, apart from the traditional glosses of a prac- 
tical Protestantism, contains anything essentially irreconcilable with the doctrines 
of the Church of Rome. 


To those who know what the Romish doctrines are, and remember 
that Rome will not abate one jot of what she holds, it is evident that 
reunion can only be possible on the terms of wholesale surrender 
on our part. Four thousand English clergymen belong to Lord 
Halifax’s union, and none of them have disowned or raised a protest 
against the words of their President. 

There are many other guilds in different parishes for boys and 
girls, for men and women, and by means of them all the same teaching 
is conveyed, the samé object is kept in view, and a strong and sys- 
tematised work is being carried on to Catholicise the English Church 
and nation. 

The second item in their Romanising programme was the intro- 
duction of ornate ritual into the services of the Church, and the large 
amount of this advanced ritual in the present day testifies to the 
success of the plan. 

It is practised in a greater or less degree in a large proportion of 
the churches in the country, and in some is brought to such a pitch 
that there is hardly any difference distinguishable between a Roman 
Catholic and a Church of England service. This ritual has accom- 
plished its object to a very large extent. The churches where it is 
in use are largely attended, especially by those to whom an outward 
sensuous form of worship appeals. The eye of the laity has grown 
gradually accustomed to a ritual which would have startled and 
alarmed the preceding generation ; but beyond all this it has familiar- 
ised the people with, and to a large extent procured the adoption of, 
doctrines which are not those of our Church. We must clear our 
minds on this point. The present conflict is not primarily one about 
church ornaments, vestments, and genuflexions, but about doctrine ; 
and it is because certain positions, practices, and vestments emphasise 
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certain doctrines and illustrate certain tenets that ritual has been 
introduced by the Romanising party, and is insisted on. 

No sincere Ritualist is fighting for incense, wafer, mixed chalice, 
or chasuble, but for the dogma of which these are the visible expo- 
nents, and which every ceremony and vestment is intended to teach. 
To quote one of their leading writers, ‘the marvel is that Roman 
Catholics do not see the wisdom of aiding us to the uttermost. We 
are plainly doing for England what they cannot do; we are teaching 
men to believe that God is to be worshipped under the form of bread ; 
our countrymen are learning the lesson from us which they have 
refused to learn from their Roman teachers who have been among 
them for 300 years. We are teaching people to endure the pain of 
confession, which is a trial to the reserved Anglo-Saxon nature, and to 
believe that a man’s “I absolve thee” is the voice of God Himself. 
How many English Protestants have the priests brought to confession 
compared to the number brought by us? Or could they have ever 
overcome the English dislike to ‘‘ mummery” as we are overcoming 
it? On any hypothesis we are doing their work ;’ '° and Mr. Bennet 
of Frome, giving testimony before the Ritual Commissioners, said, ‘ I 
justify Eucharistic vestments on the usage of the Catholic Church ; I 
consider myself a sacrificing priest, and in contending for ritual I am 
not contending for any external things, but for the doctrines hidden 
under them, viz. the real objective presence of our Lord upon the 
altar and the adoration due to that presence.’ 

The error of transubstantiation, with its gross materialism, lies at 
the root of all the mimicry of the Roman Mass in the celebration of 
the Eucharist, in the fasting communion, in the denial of the cup 
to the laity lest a drop should be spilt, in the reservation of the 
elements, and in the worship of the altar. And yet we have only to 
read the 28th and 3lst Articles of our Church to see with what 
stringency our Reformers condemned the doctrine and enforced the 
belief of the one and only sacrifice of our Lord upon the Cross. 

The third means which the Puseyite party adopted for achieving 
their ends—namely, the founding of monasteries and sisterhoods—was 
one which had to be carried out with the greatest caution. The 
English people had a vivid recollection of the evils of the monastic 
system, and in order to reconcile them to the establishment of such 
institutions a large use had to be made of the doctrine of ‘ Reserve 
and Economy of Truth,’ a doctrine which Newman propounded and 
largely acted upon, and which has its origin in the Jesuit maxim, 
‘The end justifies the means.’ The history of the founding by 
Newman of the monastic establishment of Littlemore furnishes us 
with a most instructive view of this duplicity. 

Recognising the enormous influence of devoted women as propa- 
gandists of religious principles, the leaders of the Oxford Movement 

* Rev. J. G. Lee, Zesays on Reunion, p. 180. 
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next turned their attention to sisterhoods. But they must be after 
the Roman pattern, and established semi-secretly, for the conventual 
system, which at the Reformation was rejected, root and branch, by 
the English nation, and for very good reasons, was not likely to be 
revived without creating apprehension and clamour. The most con- 
spicuous of the Irish and Continental convents formed models for 
Pusey and his followers, and very soon ‘ sisterhoods,’ as they are called 
to avoid the Roman name and lull suspicion, sprang up in the English 
Church, with their vows and discipline, penances and regulations, in 
no wise differing from the convents of the Middle Ages. In some 
cases the vows are lifelong and in all they are, if not actually, yet 
morally, so coercive as to deprive the devotee of her personal liberty, 
to strip her of her property, and to make her the bondslave of the 
mother superior and father confessor, who dispose of her and all she 
possesses at their own discretion. 

The actual wording of the vows—called by the harmless word 
‘ rules ’"—of holy poverty, obedience, and chastity are not easy to dis- 
cover, for, like everything promoted by the Ritualistic party, they are 
preserved in the strictest secrecy ; but a lady who for some years was 
an inmate of one of Dr. Pusey’s sisterhoods has given to the public 
the benefit of her own painful experience, and anyone who cares to 
read more about the real nature of these Roman settlements in the 
English Church, whether at East Grinstead, Kilburn, Clewer, All 
Saints, Margaret Street, or elsewhere can find full particulars in a 
little volume called Sisterhoods in the Church of England, by Miss 
Goodman. 

Their teaching may be judged by a book on confession and abso- 
lution edited by the All Saints’ Sisters, written by ‘ Father’ Maturin, 
which contains questions of such a nature that they do not admit of 
being copied or quoted ; also by another, with the preface by ‘ Father’ 
Benson, in which he says, speaking of the religious life: ‘A sister has 
made sacrifice of her will in taking the vows of obedience. She is no 
more her own, but God’s, and she must obey her superiors for God’s 
sake, yielding herself like wax to be moulded unresistingly.’ 

The mission of these sisters has been to nurse among the sick and 
to visit the poor, and, with but few exceptions, they have been earnest 
and devoted women who have brought comfort and relief of suffering 
to many a sick-bed and troubled home. Neither must we ignore the 
fact that sisterhoods have often proved an outlet for the energies of 
women whose natural tendencies fitted them more especially for a life 
of ministration to others. But we must not blind our eyes to the 
essential dangers of vesting such powers as conventual life affords in 
the hands of a practically secret society without any supervision from 
outside, or any possibility of the free expression of public opinion 
influencing its actions. 

Unfortunately their ministration among the sick poor has placed 
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in their hands the management, to a large extent, of the convalescent 
homes in various parts of the country, and many well-substantiated 
instances have come under the writer's notice of undue and un- 
warrantable pressure being brought to bear upon the inmates to 
force them to confession and into compliance with other extreme 
demands. 

An extract from one amongst many testimonies perhaps best 
illustrates this : 

At this present time a young woman is residing at Canterbury who some 
time ago, having been very ill, was induced to enter a convalescent home (her 
own limited means being inadequate to procure a change of air at her own 
charges). In that place she found herself surrounded by all the elements of ad- 
vanced Ritualistic practices, including espionage and the confession; but to this 
she could not by any possibility be induced to go. Threats and entreaties alike 
failed; but in consequence of her obstinate resistance she was allowed to suffer 
from actual want of food and otherwise neglected. Another patient there was, as 
she informed me, a young girl from London, a Wesleyan, who was similarly laid 
siege to, but she got on better, being less stubborn, and more easily entreated ; her 
obliging compliance was rewarded, and the patient justified her surrender in the 
following remark: ‘ When we are at Rome we must do as Rome does; but when 
I get out again I shall return to my old ways.’ Fear and the general terrorism 
of the home to refractory patients caused the one to comply, but induced an 
unspeakable nervous apprehension on the part of the one who resisted to the 
end, 


Thus have the Ritualistic party carried out their programme, and 
we may now glance for a moment at the present condition of the 
country to ascertain and fully appreciate the extent to which Pusey 
and his descendants have achieved the aim they proposed to them- 
selves, viz. that of Catholicising, 7.e. Romanising, the English Church. 
It is of course difficult to declare with any certainty what proportion 
of the population have been won over to such views, but from all the 
facts that come before one’s notice—facts well attested from many 
parts of England—it is difficult to resist the conviction that the evil 
we deplore is a very widespread one, and unless prompt measures are 
taken we shall find it has grown to such proportions as to defy sup- 
pression. 

With a foresight and wisdom, which from their point of view 
cannot be too highly commended, the Ritualists have acquired, if not 
the entire control, at any rate a predominating influence in most of 
the institutions, theological, philanthropic, and educational, in the 
country. The heads of most of the theological colleges are members 
of some one or other of the before-named secret societies. At one of 
them the Sarum Breviary is used. 

The books recommended to the students maintain views on 
. matters of doctrine and ritual which verge so much on Romanism 
as to make the dividing line most difficult to detect. They are 
calculated to lead the mind further and further from the simplicity 
of Protestant truth. Amongst a number specially recommended as 
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‘exceptionally valuable,’ a recommendation, it is said, signed by 
seven bishops, are two which have come under the writer’s notice, one 
being entitled The Priest's Prayer-book and the other Dr. Pusey’s 
Manual for Confessors. The former, which has attained a circulation 
of 20,000 copies, contains a number of services or ‘offices,’ as they 
are termed, of a character which to the ordinary mind appears most 
superstitious and unsound ; such, for instance, as services for the 
blessing of vestments, of salt and water that it may avail for the 
casting out of devils; of candles, of ashes, of church decorations, of 
servers, and other trivial offices; also litanies for the dead. A 
perusal of the book can alone show its true tendencies. The 
Manual for Confessors was drawn up by Dr. Pusey from the Roman 
Catholic book on the subject by the Abbé Gaume after the exposure 
of the Priest in Absolution, which had been adapted from the same 
work. Even if the worst features of that book have been eliminated, 
still the fact of a Manual for Confessors being so highly recommended 
to young clergy indicates the importance ecclesiastical authorities 
attach to the subject. 

Following the lead of the Romanists, their Ritualistic brethren 
in the English Church make known .the importance they attach, as 
a tactical move, to the early teaching of the young by spreading 
their net over the whole educational system of the country. Through 
the agency of such societies as the Woodward Schools, the Kilburn 
Sisterhood and Clewer Schools, the Arthur Tooth Orphanage, the 
Hurstpierpoint and Lancing Colleges, and through many fashionable 
boarding schools at Brighton, Folkestone, Weymouth, and Bognor, 
determined efforts are made to indoctrinate the coming generation 
with the undiluted tenets of Rome. Grave confirmation of the above 
statements has been supplied to the writer by a lady who has had an 
experience of many years as a teacher in various boarding schools of 
the upper and middle classes, and who has seen much of the harm 
that is being done. She states that at one school in particular, 
where she resided two years, confession is strongly advised, and 
she herself eventually had to leave owing to her refusal to confess. 
Fasting in Lent and Advent, besides on all Wednesdays and Fridays, 
was compulsory ; attendance at High Celebration as an act of worship 
was the rule ; the pupils were taken to as many as five services on a 
Sunday to various churches where extreme ritual was practised. At 
one of these churches they witnessed a procession on Palm Sunday 
in which a donkey bearing a lay figure of our Lord was led up the 
aisle by the choirmen, provoking laughter on the part of some and 
hysteria among others. The whole system produced a state of un- 
healthy religious excitement which left the pupils weary in body and 
mind, and which had to be counteracted by excitement ofa secular 
character, such as dancing and theatricals. The girls were strongly 
enjoined, both from the pulpit and by the Principal, to keep their 
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instruction a profound secret from those who had not the same 
‘religious privileges’ as themselves. Parents cannot be too strongly 
urged to consider the grave responsibility which lies upon them to 
assure themselves by personal investigation as to the teaching which 
their daughters are receiving on religious subjects at the most 
impressionable time of their lives. 

Another aspect of the case is this. The education supplied is 
exceedingly cheap, and in some case free, in consequence of the 
schools being largely supported and in fact almost subsidised by 
wealthy Romanising laymen. For this reason the poorer clergy and 
those in straitened circumstances send their children to these educa- 
tional establishments. There is an urgent need of providing an 
inexpensive and efficient system of education on sound Church of 
England lines for this class, or else Protestant principles will continue 
to be sacrificed to the pressing lack of means in educating the 
children of those whose position in life involves a certain regard for 
external appearance, but who are often in reality worse off than 
those below them in the social scale. The work of proselytising the 
young is being most secretly but most steadily carried on, and if 
allowed to continue the time will come when there will be no need 
of conversions to Rome, for we shall find that a generation has grown 
up to whom the Roman will be their natural faith. 

The future condition of England presents, therefore, a serious 
problem to every Protestant member o the community. Should 
the dream of the Ritualist be fulfilled, and reunion with Rome be 
accomplished, what will the effect be on our national life and 
character ? 

In order to arrive at an answer we must consider what England 
would have been without the Reformation, and a glance at the con- 
dition of some of the nations, such as Spain and Italy, where the 
Roman Church has retained undisputed sway, will be of use to us. 

The ignorance which it has ever been the object of Rome to 
encourage has prevented the development of science, of manufactures, 
of commerce, of private enterprise, in fact of everything which con- 
duces to a nation’s growth and prosperity, and has checked every 
movement towards social and political freedom. If we, then, contrast 
with this the picture of the growth and expansion of England from 
the days of the great Queen with the Drakes and Raleighs of her 
time, men who were the outcome of the new birth of the country to 
religious freedom, we shall not be inclined to tolerate the re-establish- 
ment of the blighting power of ecclesiastical tyranny. 

The Reformation was the revolt of the mind of the northern 
nations from the bondage of priestly rule, and the assertion of the 
right of every individual to answer for his actions to his Creator 
without the intervention of man. It was based on the teaching of 
the Bible, the true knowledge of which makes priestcraft impossible. 
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If we return to Rome we cannot look to do so with impunity ; 
our national character must suffer. On the one hand the result 
would be that the ranks of agnosticism and scepticism would receive 
a large addition from those who form the brain and nerve of the 
nation, men who are too independent to accept the self-arrogated 
declaration of a sacerdotal order, too truly God-fearing to shirk the 
responsibility for their actions and take shelter behind a man- 
granted absolution, too logical and too enlightened to be deceived 
by medizval and mystical explanations, too free for any form of 
thraldom. 

On the other hand, among the religious-minded would be de- 
veloped a bigotry which is equally to be dreaded. 

With its twin evils, formalism and priestcraft, Rome exercises an 
insidious and deadly influence over its adherents ; for while formalism 
impairs spiritual worship, priestcraft tends to take away the thought 
of God, and to substitute a human intermediary ; the one cuts at the 
root of sincerity and truth in the character, the other destroys its 
moral fibre and self-reliance ; the former finds its ultimate expression 
in the stupendous imposture of the miracle of transubstantiation, 
and the latter in what the great Bishop Wilberforce rightly stigma- 
tised as ‘the crowning curse of Romanism,’ auricular confession. 
One takes the realisation of God away from the worshipper and 
fixes it on a visible object, and the other places him at the mercy 
of man. 

The contemplation, then, of this picture of unbelief on the one 
hand and superstition on the other, which must inevitably follow on 
reunion with Rome, together with all the facts that have been 
brought forward to show that such a danger is not an imaginary one, 
must surely arouse the indifferent, and stimulate all classes to 
prompt action in stemming the tide of Ritualism before it is too Jate. 

But there is also a political danger which should urge us to 
action, and with which the present condition of things in Church 
matters threatens us. This peril is perhaps more imminent than 
the other. It is difficult to conceive in England of any immediate 
triumph for the dreamers of reunion; but any very considerable 
schism in the ranks of the Church may bring about a catastrophe 
which is scarcely less to be dreaded, viz. that of disestablishment. 
We are aware of the forces that already exist in the country bent on 
achieving this object, and the position of the Church is therefore 
sufficiently precarious to demand the united energies of its members 
so as to preserve it in its rights and traditions. But torn with 
dissensions from within, it would fall an easy prey to its enemies 
from without, and its internal condition would become the plausible 
excuse for some unscrupulous politicians to shear it of its endow- 
ments. 

Crippled, unrespected, and deprived of its historical and political 
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associations, the Church of England as we now know it would have 
ceased to exist. This is a result which all who value the blessings 
of an Established Church contemplate with apprehension, and for 
this reason they view the Romeward movement with alarm. 

The contest is now in progress. The brunt of the battle is being 
borne by the Evangelical party, but single-handed they are unequal 
to the struggle; neither do they represent all the forces in the 
country which are available to oppose Romanism. 

There is another powerful body which might if it would be a 
determining factor in the present controversy, viz. the old High 
Church party, which was represented during the Oxford Movement 
by men such as Bishops Wilberforce, Moberly, Blomfield, Words- 
worth, Harold Browne, besides Dean Hook, the late Earl Selborne, 
and others. 

While deeply sympathising with and largely co-operating in the 
good work of infusing new life into the slumbering Church, they yet 
early detected and strongly condemned the Romeward tendencies of 
Pusey and his followers, and consistently opposed any measures 
which they believed to be incompatible with the constitution and 
tenets of our Church. Since their time this party, though still 
largely represented both amongst the clergy and laity, has allowed 
itself, by apathy in action and inaccuracy of description, to be con- 
founded by the ignorant with the Ritualists. 

The public, who do not study these questions, do not grasp 
the vast difference which exists between ‘High Churchism’ and 
‘ Ritualism:’ the former aims merely at the adoption of larger views 
on sacramental truths and Church government, as well as greater 
respect for ancient usages in reverent interpretation of the ser- 
vices, whereas Ritualism has as its avowed and ultimate goal 
‘reunion with Rome,’ not by means of individual secessions, but by 
a return in her corporate capacity as an. entire Church to the home 
from which it considers itself banished. May we not appeal to this 
High Church party,as inheritors of historic traditions and honourable 
instincts, to dissociate themselves from the men who, while taking 
the emoluments of our Church, are yet betraying the citadel to the 
foe? May we not look to them to join with all the Protestant 
Catholics of England in fighting the battle of that vast part of the 
nation which clings with undying affection to the principles of the 
Reformation ? 

CORNELIA WIMBORNE. 
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THE BENEFICES ACT 


HavinG latterly given some attention to the complicated question of 
Church patronage, I am desirous of making some remarks upon the 
well-meant Benefices Act lately passed, because I believe there has 
been much exaggeration as to the extent of the particular evils which 
it is intended to remedy, and also as to the power of any legislation, 
still more of such highly experimental legislation as is most of that 
Act, effectually to remove them; and further because I fear it is 
likely to secure far less benefit, and inflict far greater hardship and 
injustice, than its authors intended or expected. 

Some of its provisions claimed my hearty sympathy and sup- 
port. As the patronage of livings is of a mixed character, neither 
on the one hand wholly a matter of trust, much less on the other 
wholly a matter of property, there seems quite sufficient reason for 
the prohibition of the sale of next presentations as such. For as 
long as what is called ‘Simony’ is a legal offence in dealing with 
benefices, some provision for preventing colourable evasions seems 
justifiable and desirable, if only to stop the persistent and generally 
exaggerated complaints on the subject by enemies of the Established 
Church. The Act, however, in order to render absolutely impossible 
a few very improbable cases of abuse, seems unjustly and unreason- 
ably to restrict the exercise of patronage as regards advowsons, 
without providing any compensation for the undeniably serious 
consequent depreciation in their value. These novel and extreme 
restrictions will involve great hardship—nay, heavy actual loss—in 
various instances to persons who have not engaged in any illegal or 
culpable transaction in connection with their advowsons. They thus, 
by much diminishing the value of advowsons without any compensa- 
tion, appear certain to weaken the general sense of the security of 
property lawfully enjoyed and dealt with ; and this seems in itself a 
danger which ought not to be wholly ignored in these days. 

I have always thought that livings so objectionably exceptional 
in character as ‘donatives’ and ‘ peculiars’ ought not to be permitted 
to continue. Indeed, more than half a century ago, long before the 
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legal abolition of peculiars, I suggested, and joined in a deed, putting 
one of them under episcopal jurisdiction. I regard therefore with 
much satisfaction the abolition of donatives by the Act. They have 
long afforded great facilities for abuses. 

All patronage must be vested in some person or persons, and 
those persons, being human with human imperfections, have in all 
time too often regarded it as available for personal, family, or party 
purposes. And it will continue to be so regarded more or less 
according to the prevalence, or the reverse, of a high standard of 
public duty in its dispensers, and the existence of a widely felt 
interest and influential public opinion respecting its exercise. 
Private patronage of livings has been of late increasingly described 
as objectionable in itself, though I have not heard what new arrange- 
ments have been proposed to replace it. But this opinion is quite at 
variance with that of various eminent Churchmen, lay and clerical, 
including, as I happen to know, at least one recent primate of long 
and varied episcopal experience, who all, on the contrary, have held 
that the great variety of persons of different classes and professions 
exercising Church patronage has been decidedly advantageous to the 
Church in several ways. So I was glad, though not at all surprised, 
to hear that zealous Churchman and veteran statesman, Lord Cran- 
brook, declare his belief that private patronage on the whole had 
been at least as well exercised as public patronage, including that of 
the bishops. 

In the days of John Wesley, who would now be recognised as 
a most zealous, able, and hard-working clergyman, instead of being 
held up to obloquy as a dangerous schismatic, what benefices would 
have been bestowed upon the most devout and devoted ministers in 
the Church had it not been for private patronage ? Bishoprics, 
deaneries, and canonries we know they had no chance of getting. 
During much of the Georgian era most of the official dispensers, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, of Church patronage looked upon 
earnest Christian preaching and pastoral work as the fruit of mis- 
guided, if not mischievous, enthusiasm. But for private unofficial 
Church patronage, still fewer of those valuable men who did so much 
to rouse the Church from its torpor would have held benefices 
rendering them, unlike curates, to some extent independent of 
episcopal favour or displeasure. 

The First Lord of the Treasury and the Lord Chancellor, who 
have to bestow the livings nominally in the gift of the Crown, the 
one as head of the Government or else as leader of the House of 
Commons, the other as head of the judges, and both as Cabinet 
Ministers, can have, compatibly with their still more important 
duties, little leisure for the acquisition of the knowledge about 
clergymen requisite for a thoroughly satisfactory bestowal of the 
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many livings now in the gift of the Crown. For this reason, and 
for this alone, high as the standard of religious duty in successive 
holders of those great offices has happily on the average for many years 
notoriously been, it would be very undesirable that the number of 
livings at their disposal should be materially increased. Indeed, I 
remember few minor Acts relating to the Church passed, and for some 
time at least worked, with more general approval, than that for 
enabling Crown livings with very small incomes to be sold, and the 
proceeds of the sale added to the endowment of the particular living. 
We have not heard of any proposal for the extensive transfer of 
Government Church patronage to the Bench of Bishops or vice versd, 
and have no reason to expect either at present. If private patronage 
were nearly all to be entrusted to the Government of the day or to 
the Episcopate, it would seem likely that different schools of religious 
thought successively predominant in the Church would become too 
exclusively represented, not only among the Church dignitaries 
owing their appointment to the Government of the day (which, 
judging from experience, would seem inevitable), but also by degrees 
in the parishes throughout the country. And this is a result not 
to be contemplated without some anxiety by the large proportion (I 
believe the great majority) of Churchmen who regard the compre- 
hensiveness of the Established Church within the fair limits of the 
Prayer-book and the Thirty-nine Articles, not to say the Homilies 
also, as one of its most marked and valuable characteristics. The 
present arrangement (it can hardly be called a system), under which 
the patronage of livings is vested in a great variety of persons 
belonging to different classes and professions, does toa certain extent 
practically secure this : and I have not heard of any other that would 
doso. Lord Grey’s proposed sub-section, in my opinion ill conceived 
and ill worded, was happily rejected. But the support given to it, 
even by some prelates, leads me to add that the plan of letting 
parishioners elect their incumbent has not generally, I understand, 
worked at all well; and has indeed, I believe, in several instances 
been replaced by that of vesting the patronage in a few persons 
deliberately chosen by the parishioners and not in view of any 
imminent vacancy. Certainly one of my early recollections is hearing 
of the bribery, treating, and drunkenness prevailing during the 
continuance of the contest for the incumbency in a parish where 
that unusual system of election had long existed. 

The chief object of the Act is apparently to save time, trouble, 
and expense to the bishops in preventing the institution of undesir- 
able incumbents to livings and getting rid of such when holding 
livings ; which is undoubtedly in itself a very desirable object. But 
in promoting it, the great danger of the condemnation without a 
fair trial, of innocent calumniated presentees, with its terrible 
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consequences to their reputation and prospects, seems quite to have 
been ignored. No regular trial by the bishop is even professed to have 
been secured to presentees, however earnestly they may demand it; 
and they will have only one fair public trial, which will be final and 
conclusive; viz. the probably tardy and costly one on appeal 
before the archbishop and a lay judge. Instead of, as in old times, 
the clergy having any benefit beyond ordinary citizens when accused 
and on their trial, they alone of English citizens will henceforth be 
deprived of the right enjoyed by all the rest, of seeking redress in 
our public courts of justice. The Church of England, to which so 
many of us are deeply attached, is passing through a grave crisis, 
and there seems some danger lest alienation of the Christian laity as 
a body be caused or augmented by the clergy either assuming or 
being invested with a narrower professional character than may be 
really consistent with the constitution of a National Church. 

We are told that the Bill was welcomed by the Lower House of 
Convocation. But those clergymen who view it with distrust, if not 
alarm (and they are numerous), naturally shrink from coming for- 
ward to oppose it. Even were the case otherwise, their judgment upon 
the details of Parliamentary Bills would not inspire much confidence. 

I repeat there is no provision in the Act for ensuring to the pre- 
sentee more than a single public judicial hearing of his case by a 
legal assessor as well as by a prelate with witnesses upon oath and 
liable to cross-examination ; and that is the tardy costly one on appeal 
to the archbishop. 

Several new and rather vague grounds are enumerated in Clause 2 
of the Act, on any of which the bishop may refuse to institute a 
presentee, but (as far as I can see) no particular procedure is pre- 
scribed to the bishop for ascertaining any of them; and the bishop’s 
decision may be arrived at by him alone, without even letting the 
presentee meet and cross-examine the witnesses, on whose testimony 
he is refused institution, with such serious consequences to him, 
unless he succeeds on appeal in getting the bishop’s decision reversed. 
This absence of all direction to the bishop when inquiring into the 
grounds of a practically public refusal involving terrible consequences 
to the presentee seems, as I more than once reminded the House of 
Lords, utterly at variance with the full and clear recommendation in 
the Report of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, which was signed 
in 1883, after hearing much evidence, by almost every one of the 
twenty-five commissioners. That Royal Commission comprised among 
other distinguished persons two archbishops, three bishops, and 
seven clergymen, three of them since made bishops, several eminent 
lawyers, including the Chief Justice, some of them already judges, 
some since become so; and it made these among other recommenda- 
tions : 
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If the clergyman does not submit, or the complainant does not consent, to the 
bishop pronouncing sentence without trial, a complainant may set down the case 
for hearing before the Diocesan Court. The Diocesan Court shall consist of the 
bishop, with whom shall sit as legal assessor the chancellor of the diocese, or some 
other person learned in the law at the discretion of the bishop, unless the bishop 
shall call upon the chancellor to hear the case alone, or sends it direct to the Court 
of the Province if both parties consent. 


The amendment which I moved in Committee to this effect, and 
almost in these very words, was misapprehended, unintentionally 
misrepresented, and negatived. 

The next recommendation was this, to which there were a few, 
but very few, objectors : 


That an Appeal shall lie from the Diocesan Court to the Court of the Province, 
which shall consist of the Official Principal. 


—evidently as sole judge. In short, these eminent ecclesiastics and 
lawyers agreed that, though a lawyer might in some instances, a 
bishop might not, sit alone on these cases; so great was evidently 
their distrust of the judicial, as distinguished from the administrative, 
discretion of the bishops. Indeed, Archbishop Thomson, with two 
more clerical commissioners, besides others including the Chief 
Justice, objected to the bishop having a veto on proceedings under 
the Public Worship Regulation Act. 


Lord Penzance stated his reasons against the bishop even pre- 
siding in his Diocesan Court, in these striking sentences :— 


The administration of law, whether civil or ecclesiastical, by a court implies 
the application to individual cases of strict and constant rules adhered to continu- 
ously, not only by the court itself, but uniformly by all courts of similar jurisdic- 
tion throughout the realm. It is thus, and thus only, that a consistent body of 
legal decision and settled interpretation of the written rules, regulations, and other 
written documents, in which the law is embodied, is gradually built up, accumulated, 
and maintained. And it is thus, and thus only, that men come to know what is 
forbidden and what allowed to them by the law, and are able to guide their con- 
duct accordingly. Speaking generally, where discretion begins the proper adminis- 
tration of the law as such ends. 

For the administration of strict law in this sense I do not think that an eccle- 
siastic is by his training and acquirements well qualified. It is to be apprehended 
that a bishop would not be careful to follow decided cases, with which perhaps he 
would be little familiar; that he would be apt to import into his enunciation of the 
law considerations of policy and the elasticity of discretion; while in controversial 
matters of doctrine there would be room for the apprehension that he might bring 
to judicial decision opinions already formed and perhaps strongly held on one side 
or the other of the controversy. The probable result would be a startling diver- 
gence of decision in different dioceses, which by rendering the law uncertain would 
bring it into discredit and impair its efficiency. 


In saying what I feel it my duty to say now, I beg to disclaim 
any want of personal respect for the bishops now on the bench, or 
any wish to call in question their pious zeal and self-sacrificing 
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labours. They contrast most favourably in that, among other aspects, 
with too many prelates of the last, and even the earlier part of this 
century. But sanctioned by the high authorities just cited, I much 
distrust their judicial discretion, on which such large new demands 
are made by this statute. And I must add that various more or less 
recent acts and words of some of the present prelates have not 
inspired many of the lay members, at least, of the Church with 
additional confidence in their possession of that quality. For 
instance, notwithstanding our grateful recollection of the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s heroic work among his poor flock in East London long ago, 
during an epidemic causing panic there, we cannot forget his taking 
a part since his episcopate in three practices in a church, all of 
questionable legality, one finally pronounced to be illegal by the 
highest Court of Appeal, the other two not to be so. It is only fair 
to add that he at once intimated his intention to conform to the 
law hereafter. But what confidence can be placed in his judicial 
discretion ? 

Then, what can be thought of the Bishop of London’s answer to 
Mr. Kensit, a parishioner complaining of an unquestionably illegal 
service in his parish church? A service not in the Prayer-book and 
unsanctioned by the Ordinary. It was an answer contrasting very 
unfavourably with the same bishop’s subsequent circular letter to his 
clergy ; and I must add with some very eloquent, edifying, and 
instructive public addresses of his in the course of the present year. 

Then, several prelates have been announcing their disapproval 
of evening Communions. One spoke of them as recent—a rather 
indefinite word. I remember a valued old friend of mine who died 
in 1870 lamenting to me some thirty years ago over the discon- 
tinuance in her church in London of evening Communion on Good 
Friday, when she had for years been accustomed to receive it. The 
Bishop of Rochester might have known, though we hope he did not, 
that my own much-respected bishop stated publicly at his primary 
visitation in Exeter, twelve years ago, that he had for years regu- 
larly had evening Communions monthly in his populous parish at 
Hampstead, which were the most numerously attended of any, and 
with ‘a solemn awe and reverence that no man could doubt;’ and 
said that, though he preferred the morning, some of his own 
‘holiest and happiest Communions had been at eventide.’ He went 
on to cite high testimonies to their practical value, besides his own 
admittedly great experience as a parish priest; and quoted Bishop 
Phillpotts briefly, and the late Bishop Jeune’s charge in 1867 at 
greater length, with references to Tertullian and St. Augustine about 
evening Communions in their time ; and quoted also the late Bishop 
Wordsworth’s addresses to show their perfect legality. Most lay 
Churchmen will probably attach much more weight to Bishop 
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Bickersteth’s example and opinion, founded on the three high 
authorities cited by him, to whom may be added one yet higher, the 
late Bishop Lightfoot, and also the late Bishop Thorold, than to the 
very positive utterances of the recently consecrated Bishop of 
Rochester and a few other prelates. Looking to the future working 
of the Benefices Act, is it improbable that different bishops, each 
judicially sitting alone in his diocese, may take very different views 
of what previous ‘ grave neglect of duty in an ecclesiastical office’ by a 
clergyman requires a refusal to institute, or in his present incum- 
bency requires an inhibition to minister therein? I repeat the trial 
before the archbishop with a lay judge as assessor, though called a 
trial on appeal, is really the first and only regular trial that a 
clergyman will have under the Act. The bishop may have decided 
without giving him anything like a trial, and indeed must have 
decided without giving him a fair one with witnesses put upon 
oath. Dr. Tristram, as a reason for giving one real appeal from the 
one only real trial, stated that judgments of such eminent judges 
as Sir H. Jenner Fust, Dr. Lushington, and Sir R. Phillimore in 
cases of the misconduct of clergymen had been reversed on appeal. 

I have throughout written, as I spoke in the House of Lords, 
about the judicial, as distinguished from the administrative, discretion 
of the bishops. What I dread and, sanctioned by the high authority 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, tried in vain to render impro- 
bable under this Act, is the perfectly unintentional injustice likely to be 
done from time to time by some prelate unaccustomed duly to test 
and weigh evidence, and therefore liable to be misled by plausible 
charges made against presentees or incumbents (as the case may 
be) by either hostile or interested parties, the value of whose state- 
ments he has not the skill and experience requisite for efficiently 
testing before pronouncing his decision ; nor, indeed, has he authority 
given him by the Act to put any witness on his oath for examination 
or cross-examination in the case. I dread this not only on account of 
the terrible injustice liable to be unconsciously done by a bishop to 
an innocent man; but also on account of the discredit which the 
publication of any well-authenticated instances of such injustice may 
bring upon our National Church and its chief rulers. 

Of course, a certain amount of administrative discretion must 
always be entrusted to persons in authority. Bishops, for example, 
have always, I believe, had, and have, the power to grant, refuse, or 
withdraw any curate’s licence, if they think fit, without being legally 
accountable to any one. And no doubt this power was sometimes 
very despotically used. I well remember some sixty years ago 
hearing from an elderly clergyman how in his earlier days a curate, 
a friend of his, had received an intimation from his bishop not to 
assist the British and Foreign Bible Society, of which, like many 
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Churchmen at that time, his lordship disapproved, and that in 
my reverend friend’s conviction non-compliance on the curate’s part 
would have been very imprudent. But in our happier days I have had 
the pleasure more than once of hearing more than one primate 
advocate the claims of that noble society along with Mr. Spurgeon 
and other celebrated Nonconformist ministers on the same platform. 
And I remember hearing, some fifty years ago, that Bishop Phillpotts, 
by persistently refusing to license exemplary curates selected by 
some of his clergy of whose political or theoretical views he dis- 
approved, practically obliged them either to forego the much-needed 
help of a curate, or to accept one virtually appointed by the bishop ; 
and I feel confident that this statement was by no means wholly 
unfounded. He was a very learned, very able, very active, and not 
over-scrupulous political partisan. 

But these instances—and they were by no means singular—only 
exemplify the general truth that power is liable to be misused ; and 
that every facility for use must be a facility for abuse, and every 
check upon abuse must be an impediment to use. I am far from 
suggesting, nor have I heard it suggested, that the practically 
unfettered discretion of bishops with regard to curates should be 
restricted. And I cannot say that in these days I much fear any 
despotic or tyrannical abuse by present bishops of their very great 
powers over curates. 

Then the bishops have a large amount of patronage at their 
disposal. In my earlier days I used to hear much, and no doubt 
often with only too good cause, of the nepotism of many of them in 
its bestowal. We have reason thankfully to acknowledge the great 
improvement observable for some time in this respect. I have 
already stated some reasons why it seems undesirable that the 
patronage of the Crown should be materially increased. Some of 
these apply also to the patronage of bishops, especially if it is to be 
at the expense of private patronage. 

Though I hope and fully believe that some really good results 
will be produced by this Act, it seems liable to produce some bad 
ones also, little contemplated by its authors and eager supporters. 
Individually, of course, we can none of us propose to ourselves too 
high a standard of duty, and even the best will be sure to feel 
conscious of having again and again lamentably fallen short of it. 
But we may easily propose, in accordance with the prevailing temper 
of a particular time, injudicious and misleading tests of the fulfilment 
of duty by the members of a numerous profession, which may too 
probably lead in some cases to hypocrisy and eye-service in the most 
sacred calling; and also to adulation degrading to the adulator and 
ensnaring to the adulated ; for even good men are liable to be misled 
by artful appeals to their best and highest motives. 
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As an attached member of the Established Church, it has been a 
source of sincere regret to me that a measure so well meant, and 
introduced expressly to remedy some real evils, should in the opinion 
of many have dealt so incautiously with several difficult and compli- 
cated questions. I can only hope, though at my age I am unlikely 
to live to see it, that all the benevolent wishes of the Act’s authors 
and supporters may be realised, and that none of my unfavour- 
able anticipations about it may be verified. 

FORTESCUE. 
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THE FRENCH PEOPLE 


In the early part of the present year, Mr. J. E. C. Bodley published 
two admirable volumes upon that ever interesting country, France, 
and, apparently despairing of being able to reconcile the moods, 
temper and opposite humours which he had noticed in the course of 
his laborious and useful study of the French, called them ‘a complex 
product of civilisation. Wewonder why. Because, with the excep- 
tion of greater self-consciousness such as Mr. Mallock in Js Life 
Worth Living? has so forcibly pointed out as being the peculiar 
development of modern society throughout the world, it seems to us, 
who know and love them well, that civilisation has had hardly any 
influence on the national characteristics of the French, which are no 
more complex than is nature itself as seen in the growth of a tree or 
plant or any other living thing. A variety of colours or of foliage does 
not necessarily involve a complex product any more than the posses- 
sion of many opposite idiosyncrasies constitutes a complex character. 
There are plenty of ideas and feelings which are innate in man, and 
although the French may boast of being extra-civilised they are, we 
should think, readier than most people to concede that they are no 
more than human beings like us all. It is an admitted fact that 
‘as we read Juvenal, Petronius, Lucian’or Apuleius, we are astounded 
at the likeness of their times to these. Even in minute details they 
correspond with a marvellous exactness, and hence there seems a 
strange force in the statement that history repeats itself, and that 
the wisdom learnt from the past can be applied to the present and 
the future.’ Mr. Mallock’s remarks have been anticipated by the 
Old French saying, ‘ I n’y a rien de nouveau sous la calotte des cieux,’ 
and we are of opinion that there is nothing new in the main charac- 
teristics of modern France, though like the shoots and leaves of a 
full-grown tree, some may fade and disappear for a time, to blossom 
and shine again as the seasons of prosperity or of dulness recur. 

A lady at the Court of the ‘ grand roi’ was wont to despatch her 
religious duties with amazing celerity, and being asked by a friend 
how she contrived to pop in and out of the confessional so quickly 
replied: ‘Ma chére amie, c’est bien simple. Je dis au confesseur : 
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“Mon pére, veuillez-vous souvenir de ce que je vous ai dit la derniére 
fois, c’est précisément la méme chose cette fois-ci.”’ 

If we were asked to define the French of the present day we 
would simply say: Be so good as to remember the people described 
by Moliére in his comedies and by Villon in the fifteenth century, or 
by Marot in the sixteenth : ‘ c’est précisément la méme chose.’ The 
bump of veneration is little developed in the nation. ‘Rien n’est 
sacré pour un sapeur,’ and both Villon and Marot were often thrown 
into prison for scoffing at religious things, yet in all French schools 
to this day they are indirectly landed because 


Villon sut le premier dans ces siécles grossiers 
Débrouiller l’art confus de nos vieux romanciers ; 


while it is classical to follow Boileau’s advice in all matters, and he 


recommended 
Imitez de Marot 1’élégant badinage. 


But it would be unfair to consider the French irreligious simply because 
they imitate Villon and Marot. In justice, however, to Mr. Bodley, 
whose book is more political than a study of character, though 
in the course of his researches he has been obliged to give the latter 
his attention—‘in order properly to understand the relations of 
modern France with. the Revolution, I have had to apply the 
most careful research into many subjects incidental to the main 
object ’—it is right to say that the self-consciousness of the nation 
has ripened into the formation of a class of politicians who, as 
Mr. Bodley himself shows with great clearness, are representatives 
of nothing but their own self-constituted importance, but who by 
the noise they make are necessarily heard, though not desired to 
be so, and hence form a class of Frenchmen which the student and 
observer must analyse, but whom the nation generally make fun of. 
We need not notice them here, unless it be to recall the delight- 
ful cartoon in Le Journal pour Rire some years since, in which 
one of these self-constituted ‘ sauveurs de la patrie qui n’est pas 
en danger’ suddenly wakens from a nightmare, and, being asked by 
his faithful spouse what is the matter, replies: ‘Grace au ciel ce 
n’est rien: je révais que j’avais violé la Constitution.’ 

On the other hand, it is certain that the ever existing love of 
equality which is innate in the French mind has asserted itself to 
the extent of gradually levelling ranks and rendering titles actually 
obnoxious to the people ; but, while it is probable that the French of 
to-day would not stand being apostrophised in church as their ancestors 
allowed Bourdaloue to do when preaching before Louis the Four- 
teenth, when he addressed the King as ‘ Monseigneur’ and the rest of 
the congregation as ‘et vous canailles de pécheurs,’ it is very un- 
certain whether such a change has come over the country as to assert 
that this would never again occur. 

PP 2 
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Even after the great Revolution, which was nothing but a moment- 
ary fever crisis engendered by centuries of the most cruel sufferings 
at the hands of an imperious autocracy, and while the nation was 
smarting at the mere recollection of hardships past endurance 
suffered by their fathers, the French gloried in the rudeness of 
Bonaparte, who was of alien blood and treated all those about him 
as if they were so many slaves. The fact is that the French are 
seldom strong against the strong. As an amusing French writer, whose 
name has remained anonymous, wrote some years ago, ‘ One would 
like to see revolutions arise under some wicked but energetic tyrant 
whom one would seize and throw into the valley of Gehenna, which at 
least would somewhat honour the human species; but, alas! it is not 
so—it is only the weak that are punished and those that are down 
who are struck.’ France never opposed violently the calm cruelties 
of Philip Augustus, of Louis the Eleventh, of Louis the Fourteenth, 
Robespierre and Danton; neither did they grudge to Napoleon the First 
the million of French soldiers whom he sacrificed to personal ambition 
on the ground of national glory ; nor do they rebel in private life 
against the tyrannic sway of the grasping creatures they elect as 
mistresses ; but an inoffensive prince like Louis the Sixteenth is 
murdered because he is weak. It reminds one of Sparta in her 
golden days, when the ill-favoured or deformed weak ones were 
strangled at their birth. 

We are not, however, concerned with politics or politicians, 
agreeing with the definition wittily given by the same anonymous 
writer in L’Art de parvenir, that ‘la politique n’est qu’une haute 
industrie, c’est tout simplement le cété spéculatif du pouvoir et de 
Yambition ;’ but we must agree with Mr. Bodley, who in this sides 
with M. Taine, ‘that the work of Napoleon the First which has sur- 
vived him is modern France.’ We compliment him on the courage 
he has exhibited in so accurately pointing out the lasting influence 
of Napoleon upon French institutions as compared with the waning 
traditions of the Revolution, for in our view Napoleon is a greater 
man at the present day than he was at the period of his greatest 
successes—an historical figure ever likely to grow in merit as the 
lapse of years successively discloses the grasp of his gigantic intellect, 
the vastness of his genius, and the profoundness of his knowledge of 
human character, as evinced by the facility with which he saved 
France from anarchy and made Talleyrand and Fouché his unwilling 
but servile’tools. 

Nor is it altogether our purpose to speculate as to the future in 
regard to France, sorely tempted though we are ; for we have more faith 
in the people’s sense than in the people’s so-called representatives, 
and no faith at all in the stability of any form of Government which 
ignores thé collective force and constitution of la famille in France : 
while we believe that any Minister is doomed to perdition who 
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ignores one important item in French existence, viz. that France 
being: the mystical embodiment of French success, the country is 
prepared to sacrifice all for France, but nothing for individuals in 
France. ‘ Mourir pour le Roi’ was never a favourite adage with the 
bulk of the people, but ‘ Mourir pour Papa Thiers’ or ‘le bonhomme 
Grévy,’ or for any other President, would never be conceived unless it 
were for the purpose of mourir de rire. 

This national particularity is deserving of attention, for it ex- 
plains much of the ephemeral characters of ministries, the people 
being strangely indifferent as to their leading politicians, while it 
naturally points to the precarious nature of any kind of Government 
whatsoever, and it does not exclude the recurrence of Cowps d’ Etat 
in favour of any despot who has enough intelligence to persuade the 
people that his sole ambition and line of conduct is ‘tout pour la 
France et par la France pour la gloire de la France.’ 

Louis the Eighteenth was never trusted, because the people asked 
themselves how in common sense their King could be ‘all for France’ 
when France had guillotined his brother and had kept him in exile, 
or make France glorious when he sat on the throne by virtue of 
foreign bayonets. ; 

The d’Orléans committed the fault, which was worse than a crime, 
of accepting from France money due to them when France, after the 
war with Germany, was in an impoverished condition. The act cost 
them all chances to the throne, for the people reasoned, and with 
apparent justice, that if at such a time they could not make some 
sacrifice for France they never would be ‘all for France.’ The Duke 
d’Aumale felt it, and gave Chantilly to the Academy—a doubtful 
compromise. 

On the other hand, the adventurer Boulanger was within an ace 
of becoming a dictator simply because he preached courage, depre- 
cated despondency, and advocated revenge at a time when France 
felt dejected, and the people believed him to be ready to sacrifice 
everything for France, of which, in the words of a French workman 
to the writer, he had ‘ relevé notre moral abattu par la souffrance et 
Yhumiliation.” The suffering was the result of a war, and the 
humiliation that the war had been unsuccessful; and because 
Boulanger gave hopes of another war, at a time when the non-pre- 
paration of the country would have certainly courted another humilia- 
tion, the mass of the people were ready to give their allegiance to 
Boulanger to the tune of En revenant de la Revue, on the ground 
that he had restored national confidence in the capabilities of France 
to be great once more. If a principle is falsified a new principle is 
engendered, but this truism is not complex. Lucian exposed it in his 
dialogues long ago. Thus, in our view any government is possible 
which, while guaranteeing French contentment and self-respect at 
home, can also ensure French prestige abroad. Little more is 
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wanted to secure both these objects than sufficient tact not to disturb 
the comparatively easy-going life of home, and enough understanding 
to comprehend that, provided the counsels of France are heard, or at 
least appear to be respected, and Paris remains the queen of civilisa- 
tion, French pride is almost satisfied. 

M. Ferry’s laws aimed at the destruction of family peace, and he 
promptly fell, on the specious pretext of having diminished French 
prestige by his Tonkin policy. 

Napoleon the Third only fell with the prestige of France at 
Sedan, and so will the Third Republic fall on the day that the men 
at its head sustain a rebuff which reflects on French intelligence. 
The Dreyfus case bids fair to practically illustrate our meaning, for 
if not treated with consummate ability, not only present ministers 
but the Third Republic itself must disappear, crushed by those more 
noble and generous qualities of the nation which we are anxious to 
point out. 

The open secret of French animosity against England about 
Egypt, when shorn of its political and argumentative covering, is 
* nothing but the resentment of the nation for the failure of France to 
seize the opportunity of going hand in hand with England on the 
occasion of the siege of Alexandria, which was considered a French 
diplomatic faua pas, and the French smarted under the humiliation 
that the world could believe them capable of such an error. Hence 
all subsequent efforts to remedy the mistake, which the concessions 
of Tunis, Madagascar, and other places have not suspended, or are 
not likely to stop, until on the soil of Egypt French prestige is some- 
how re-established by some diplomatic victory acknowledged by the 
world. 

The love of home and of their soil is far too great for the colonial 
expansion policy now starting in France to meet with much favour 
for many years to come, for such circymstances do not now exist as 
when poverty and proscriptions forced the French in the eighteenth 
century to emigrate to England, to Holland, to Canada, to New 
Orleans, or to Mauritius. These may arise again, but the French 
mother rears her sons to defend la patrie et le sol, not to send them into 
Equatorial Africa to die of fever. French prestige, however, may deem 
colonial aggrandisement necessary. We are not aware of the precise 
stage which the desire has reached. French pretensions generally 
take the shape of a complaint and then a grievance, which in diplo- 
matic language is formulated first in a memorandum, then in a 
circular, after which come the manifesto and finally the ultimatum ; 
but we do know that the promoters of the idea are inviting defeat 
unless the desire to colonise increases at a very different ratio from 
what is observable at present, and unless Renan’s words have lost all 
meaning : ‘ Un pays comme la France, loin de forcer les gens 4 s’unir 


a lui, devrait se faire prier pour admettre de nouveaux membres dans 
sa communauté.’ 
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These words, written before the Franco-German war, still echo 
the sentiments which underlie most Frenchmen, for there are few 
people in the world who so cordially detest the idea of leaving, for 
ever so short a time, their own cherished and fruitful soil, and the 
politicians who advocate emigration do so mostly to serve their own 
purpose (‘l’ambition est généralement la passion de faire parler de soi’), 
without much thought of who is to colonise French acquisitions 
besides the administrative body, ever eager to fill any employment, 
regardless of whether there is anything to administer, and to flatter, 
for what they can give, the politicians who get rid of them thus. 

But let us say a word of inner France, and show that her real 
worth can be fully appreciated by her neighbours despite the care 
her own politicians take to obscure it. The attempt will at least be 
proof that Englishmen are not blind to French merits. Let us, in 
fact, winnow the wheat from the chaff. 

In his preface to Questions Contenporaines, published in 1868, 
Ernest Renan wrote of the French Revolution that, ‘ ever great, some- 
times sublime, it was an experience which did infinite credit to the 
people that dared attempt it, but it was a failure (une expérience 
manquée),’ and in very forcible language then proceeded to argue his 
assertion. Most thinking people have long since recognised the 
truth of the statement, and only a few French politicians now gain- 
say it, and these probably suffer from that ‘French evil’ which the 
same Renan graphically describes as ‘le besoin de pérorer, la 
tendance 4 tout faire dégénérer en déclamation.’ 

These words from one of the best known exponents of the philo- 
sophy of History are pregnant with meaning, and are the more worthy 
to be pondered over that as a patriotic Frenchman he suffered much 
before he was at liberty to teach his countrymen that ‘ vanity, 
wrongly styled honour, and jealousy, the root and origin of exaggerated 
love of equality, are unable to create great things, even with the help 
of wit and the numberless intellectual resources of which France is 
possessed.’ France, he exclaims, has been made ‘ to astonish the world 
by her flights of genius and her caprices, being incapable of medio- 
crity ;’ and, adds he, ‘ si on veut travailler 4 la rendre médiocre on n’y 
réussira pas, mais on la rendra basse et méchante. II faut qu'elle 
travaille 4 quelque ceuvre de premiére noblesse. Les chiméres sont 
sa gloire et sa vie.’ It may no doubt be difficult for a sturdy matter- 
of-fact Briton to understand France to be possessed of sterling 
qualities and moral strength when he reads that ‘ dreams are her life 
and her glory,’ yet he could not deny that there are passions in man 
which are purely ideal, such as enthusiasm, love of glory, of discipline, 
of obedience, and sacrifice to duty, and that the only difference 
between the French and himself is that the French perhaps more 
often dream of these beautiful things than he himself who, without 

any thought on the subject, has to put them into practice; but he 
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cannot deny that to have these ideals constantly before one’s eyes 
is a thing worthy of laudation. Would that French statesmen 
understood the full meaning of these wise reflections of M. Renan, 
for no doubt many ambitious men speculate and thrive upon 
human incapacity, weakness, baseness, and stupidity, but true power 
is based on what is purest and noblest in the human soul, viz. its 
generosity, which from a ‘fin de siécle’ point of view may be mere 
fancy—a dream or a myth—but which is nevertheless the most potent 
lever by which French feeling can be roused and French support 
enlisted. No nation is more unostentatiously charitable: no people 
capable of so much self-sacrifice without a desire for reward, 
because of its innate generosity. But France will indeed become 
‘mean and vicious’ if noble aims are no longer her ‘life and her 
glory,’ and her rulers attempt to stifle these incentives to great 
things by producing a mediocrity equal to their own. 

There is, again, no question that the love of Frenchmen to dogma- 
tise, to ‘ pérorer,’ as Renan puts it—that is, to sum up their opinions in 
an elegantly turned peroration—is a serious evil in the sense that as it 
is not expected of them that they should all agree, it is at least hoped 
that they will not one and each assert their opinion, of which the 
authentic value depends mainly upon the degree of assertion with 
which it is put forward or the elegance of its phraseology. 

We say this because we have noticed that even Mr. Bodley, whose 
work we consider of the highest merit as a standard guide to French 
political institutions since the Revolution, evinces some tendency to 
credit disparaging remarks made by French writers upon their own 
countrymen, and to be puzzled by their utterances, notwithstanding 
his own more correct observation of facts. He may be assured of one 
thing : whatever a Frenchman deplores in other Frenchmen he glories 
in before the stranger as an idiosyncrasy of his country ; and whatever 
Frenchmen read of themselves and which is not complimentary they 
put down to the individual desire ‘ de se faire valoir,’ and attach no im- 
portance to whatsoever, seeing that ‘le besoin de déclamer’ is not con- 
fined to the tribune. For instance, Voltaire stated that in France are 
to be found side by side all the contradictions and incompatibilities 
possible to imagine,’ but he did not say that they were incomprehen- 
sible or even unnatural : the statement might apply with equal truth 
to womankind all over the world, yet we would not call woman a 
complex product of civilisation simply because her moods are con- 
tradictory. Taine’s theory—that ‘ men being animals very muchflike 
monkeys, they possess a fund of brutality, of ferocity, and of destruc- 
tive instincts, to which, should they be of French extraction, must;be 
added the gifts of mirth and laughter, coupled with the strangest 
desire to gambol and rollick amid the havoc they have caused ’— 
amounts to no more than a Darwinian general principle, with a side 
compliment to the grinning and playful ape at the expense of his 
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more serious baboon brethren. Again, the peevish outburst of M. 
Jules Lemaitre, also quoted by Mr. Bodley, ‘ that for the last twenty- 
seven years it has been a doubtful pleasure to be a Frenchman,’ 
means no more than the exclamations with which we are familiar, 
such as ‘I wish I were dead’ or ‘I wish I had never been born,’ on the 
part of people disappointed for a trifle. 

All this cannot be taken aw pied de la lettre, but Mr. Bodley 
shows truer instinct when from his own experience he discovers ‘ that 
there are no creatures of the human species so orderly or so metho- 
dical: no people with more thrift, more simplicity, more neatness, 
more provident and systematic temperament,’ a statement we are 
prepared to endorse to the full. 

It is, however, fair to acknowledge that a conscientious author, in 
presence of authorities like the above and a personal experience like 
that just quoted, is excusable in thinking a nation complex, though 
to us it matters little what French writers dogmatically set forth, or 
orators pompously proclaim, when we know that the French, like 
other men, are creatures of heart, with its charms and its failings, 
beings of intelligence perhaps beyond compare, and children of 
nature, the truer for being children to the end, without detriment to 
their intellectual capital. 

The surest way to a clear understanding of a child’s many-sided 
nature, because his fancies and his whims take the complexion of his 
moods, is through the heart, the arguments of which are much more 
potential at times than those of reason, a fact too often ignored by 
statesmen and rulers, and which has to be specially reckoned with 
by those who are called to govern the French. Like children who 
have to obey their parents, but look for gentle treatment if they do 
wrong, the French, as French, do not understand the majesty of the 
law. ‘ Que le diable l’emporte,’ is their first exclamation on its being 
represented to them that they are going against its enactments, and 
‘ Qu’est-ce que ¢a me fait 4 moi que ce soit la loi ?’ is their next ejacu- 
lation; but in the same way that a tender word from the mother 
makes the compliance with an order a pleasure to the child who had 
first opposed it, so an ‘ Allons donc, sois raisonnable,’ from a friend, a 
gendarme, the curé, or the doctor, will cause the law to be respected in 
the end. Thus it requires coaxing to get the law respected at all, 
and this coaxing is effective only through the sympathetic interfer- 
ence of friends. On this ground, we were struck by Mr. Bodley’s 
accurate remarks, explaining why some of our diplomatists succeed 
better with the French than others more gifted. 

Speaking of the late Lord Lytton, some time British Ambassador 
in Paris, Mr. Bodley says that, alone among the Englishmen he has 
known who were reputed to have the completest acquaintance with 
France and its people, ‘ he possessed that sympathy for the men and 
women of France, in the sense in which the Latin races use the word 
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sympathy, which could endear him to them in a manner not attain- 
able by such even more distinguished diplomatists as Lord Lyons 
and Lord Dufferin.’ 

This is true in a sense, because ‘ sympathy,’ as is here understood, 
is the indispensable passport, not only to the friendship but to the very 
goodwill of Frenchmen, who, as we have said in good part, are naught 
but the most intelligent children in the world, and, like children, can- 
not live without parents to praise their intelligence, without nurses to 
cure their ills, and without sympathising hearts wherein to pour their 
grievances. The State in time replaces the father and the mother ; the 
Church and the Press have to provide the explanations or cures for 
the diseases which trouble, and ‘Tallié, ’ami, le camarade’ are the 
sympathising bosoms on which, at all ages, the French have to nestle 
for consolation and advice in days of adversity or doubt. 

Lord Lytton was a poet, a child of nature, who directly appealed 
to the French by reason of his poetic temperament, hisdelightful com- 
panionship, his charming manner or even mannerism, and, being 
considered incapable of doing harm to anyone, he aroused no 
jealousies, and was acclaimed by society and by the greater world of 
French art and letters. 

But we suspect that even the gifted author of Glenaveril never 
saw or knew but one phase of French character, for, being proclaimed 
a nature sympathique, he was rewarded by being shown the bright 
sides of things only, so that he might, if he chose, sing of the delights 
experienced in the midst of the wittiest society in Europe, despite 
the dull and bowrgeois political world in which it was his duty to 
have to move. 

He can scarcely have known, however—and, no doubt, because he 
had not the opportunity—that vie intime of France which moulds the 
French character and impresses it so deeply with its tender influences 
that it directs the existence of a Frenchman for ever after, shaping 
him into a useful or worthless citizen, according to the chances which 
may befall him of possessing sympathising or unsympathising beings 
around him till the end of his life. 

The French are of an essentially affectionate temperament : their 
training develops the tendency, and when they arrive at manhood the 
want of something to love may, and does, deprive them of their full 
energies. We are glad to see that Mr. Bodley has understood this. 


In their private and domestic capacity there are no people in the world so 
devoted and considerate to one another. In all the relations of the human race 
which concern the home and the family they set an example. The love for his 
mother is a life-long religion, and the affection is mutual, the tenderness of the 
French of all classes for their offspring being perhaps so excessive as to be injurious 
to the robustness of the race. 


If it be, therefore, true of all nations that to know them well and to 
appreciate them it is necessary to live among them and think and 
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speak in their language, sharing their joys and their sorrows, how 
much truer is it of the French, who, in their thirst for equality, do 
not look upon the mere sharing of joys and sorrows as enough, seeing 
that the sharing may be unequal, but only give the franchise of their 
holdings to anyone of whom they can say, ‘Il a ri et pleuré avec 
nous, and in whom they have inoculated the principle that ‘ whoso- 
ever is not with us is against us.’ 

This franchise can naturally be obtained but by a few, but, when 
it is, how much that seems incomprehensible becomes easy of under- 
standing, and how genuine grows the admiration for those sparkling 
qualities which dispose one to excuse the failings. More noticeable 
than all else is the influence of language on the people, for the French 
language has the singular privilege over all other languages of being 
typical of the nation itself. Mr. Bodley rightly says ‘that the 
greatness of France has sprung from the diversity of intellect which 
has formed and illustrated the French language,’ but that language, 
which is one of the glories of France, of which every Frenchman 
justly boasts, must be worshipped before it rewards the votary with 
love for the country of its origin, or delights him in the brilliancy of its 
conversational powers, the conciseness of its philosophical and scientific 
expositions, or in the diversified merits of its literary styles—sometimes 
passionate and imaginative as in Chateaubriand and de Maistre, austere 
and correct as inde Sacy, nimble and freeas in Cousin, rich and vigorous 
as in Michelet, or vivacious yet profound as in Ste-Beuve, not to 
speak of lively, sparkling, and descriptive as in Balzac and Eugéne 
Sue, or grandiose as in Lacordaire, or polished and graceful as in 
Hugo, Renan, Dumas, Pailleron, Coppée, Vogiié, Maupassant or 
Loti. 

The one great centre wherein French characteristics are found 
in their simple genuine truth is the family as it groups itself round 
the Family Head at the two important meals of the day. Here are 
to be found at the same table the children and their wives, with the 
grandchildren, and on feast days and holidays the more distant 
relations, all bent on paying homage to the old people who represent 
the Patriarchs of this homely gathering. Here all are equal, but 
all bend to the will and law of the Head of the House, and no stranger 
gains admittance before (and by the dictum of the family) he is pro- 
nounced to be worthy of a seat at the family table. ‘ Votre couvert 
est mis’ means that, come when you like, a place is reserved for you; 
and it means even more, for it signifies that from the moment the 
sacramental phrase has been pronounced the prefix ‘ Monsieur’ need 
no longer be insisted on before your name, but you are henceforth 
styled ‘Yami.’ To gain this favour, however, involves submission to 
the despotic requirements of the patriarchate and readiness a 
priori to find all opinions erroneous which differ from the current 
views held and expounded by the older people in the charmed circle. 
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We have seen this, not only in aristocratic circles, but among the 
ordinary peasantry, despite M. Zola’s disgusting descriptions of that 
industrious class. And what does it all portend? That pride of home, 
confidence and reliance in their immediate belongings, and respect 
for the head of the family, being the prime levers of French existence, 
love of country or patriotism, union of strength or alliances, equality 
for all but one, or the instinct of monarchy, are the foundations of a 
nationality which is ready to sacrifice all for France, and relies upon 
its friends to help them to make her great, whether under a King or 
a President, provided all the subjects enjoy equal rights. 

If these are well understood they further explain at once how 
France, non-political France, as the national home, is cherished like 
the private homes of its inhabitants, how the State may be strongly 
supported, by whatever political appellation it is known, provided it 
ensures peace and contentment to that vast agglomeration of 
individual families which constitute the nation, and how strong a 
Government, whether Monarchical or Republican, can feel which is 
backed, not by votes at elections of representatives, but by the ‘ conseils 
généraux,’ which generally comprise all the principal heads of 
patriarchates in the several Departments of France. Jealous of their 
own characteristics, and therefore shy of foreign institutions, the 
French never have taken, nor ever will take, kindly to the Parliamen- 
tary form of Government of which we are so proud. Mr. Bodley’s 
instructive pages teem with reasons why this is so, but the real secret 
lies in the simple fact that the families of France, being disinclined to 
recognise anyone but their own Heads or Patriarchs as their repre- 
sentatives, simply ridicule the idea of anybody else being chosen to 
usurp the place of these Heads in a legislative assembly, and this in 
turn points to the reason why the Chamber of Deputies in ordinary 
times is not only quite the least Representative Assembly of any 
existing in the world, but becomes the one great centre of French 
mediocrity. 

‘ L’abstention des capacités ’ has been well analysed by Mr. Bodley, 
though, be it said to the credit of the Third Republic, the present 
abstention of talent rather points to a state of contentment at home 
which does honour to the wisdom so far of its statesmen, since the 
country is still willing to allow itself to be represented by lawyers 
and doctors who have practically no standing in the land other than 
professiona}| status, and can fight and abuse each other in the 
Chamber or in the press without its harming the nation or even 
disturbing the peace of anyone. 

That they do fight and abuse each other in a manner which is 
anything but edifying is true, but the country looks upon it com- 
placently, because it matters little to the credit of France; and 
after all they really represent nothing but themselves as individuals, 
while the abstract principle of Republicanism which they support by 
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@ majority is one which can be easily upset at any moment, should 
the talent of the country consider it necessary to substitute another 
Form of Government, which is what Mr. Bodley means when he 
writes: ‘There is an element in the nation which, when the tide 
sets in, may carry any individual to the Throne of France.’ 

Mr. Bodley seems surprised that Frenchmen display towards each 
other ‘animosity, more savage, incessant and inequitable than to 
people of any other race ;’ but that is only natural in a people who, 
outside the love of country, have no other love but that of family, 
and hence resent the successes or prosperity of their fellow workers 
in the field of progress which leave them behind in the competitive 
race in which they areall engaged. Nor must we forget the national © 
fault of envy, as described by a French writer :— 


L’envie et si vous voulez tout dire dites l’envie francaise ; il n'y a rien au 
dela, car l’envie en France explique ce qu’il y a de plus fort, les Révolutions. On 
se range sous un drapeau et on le quitte par envie. On ne hait pas sérieusement 
ses adversaires politiques, mais les gens du méme parti se haissent cordialement, 
on peut le croire : ils s’envient,’car le mérite personnel est ce qu'il y a de plus envié 
et par suite de plus odieux. 


He seems likewise to be astonished that Frenchmen should envy 
each other the honours they have reaped. 

This, again, is attributable to that peculiar jealousy which is the 
shady side of French character. Honours, it is argued, being laurels 
that could have been earned by others similarly situated, had they 
only had the necessary opportunity, are laurels which are supposed 
to do honour to the land, and not to the individual in the land ; hence, 
a Frenchman rejoices in the additional glory that reverts to the land, 
while he takes no account of the fellow citizen who has merited the 
distinction, simply because he is a citizen and no fellow-companion. 
‘Personal merit, being most envied, is therefore most odious.’ 

This centralisation of la glotire upon the country itself has always 
existed. In Monarchical times, Louis XIV. had declared that “ l’Etat 
¢’est moi,” but he had taken care toexplain that moi being the King, the 
King meant France and France the King. It was his saving clause. 

In Republican days, the word king having been dropped for a 
time, “Etat c’est la France,” and what is done for the State is done 
for la France, so France must reap the reward of what is done for her. 

It is as difficult for the Anglo-Saxon race to understand a people 
whose sentimentalism for its country is blended with so much ten- 
dency to refuse to its citizens any credit for the good work they 
accomplish, as it is to the French to comprehend Anglo-Saxon 
inconsistencies. They give it up, and call us hypocrites. We give 
them up, and call them frivolous. Both terms are inexact, because 
neither nation has the time to study the other in its home, the only 
place where can be found in their natural strength those vital 
powers that set life going, and that primary education, apart from 
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instruction, which points to the way that will be followed. The goal 
is the same, whether success is aimed at in silence or by noisy means. 
Individualism is necessarily a silent factor, and the aim of the 
Englishman is to reach success unaided. The French collectivism is 
noisy, and necessarily so, for, being part of a family of many, a 
Frenchman seeks to be aided by the many on whom he relies for 
help and advice to fight the many who are similarly supported. Do 
these peculiarities point to a complex product? We think not. 
But they do point to a remnant of feodality which is as strong in 
France at the present day as it is in England, with the difference 
that the love of liberty is our product of civilisation, and the love of 
equality that of the French. 

The triple motto of ‘ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,’ is as lying a 
statement on the public monuments of Republican France as absolute 
toleration is on the banners of British religious establishments. 
Liberty in France is too often mistaken for licence, and fraternity 
merely means casual camaraderie, which is no fraternity atall. But 
equality is the vital principle of French life, of which jealousy is the 
result, and the progress of anarchy is only a sign of its deep-rooted 
existence. 

It would have been our wish to see Mr. Bodley treat of the sub- 
ject of equality more amply than he has done, for it embodies 
the failings which are recognised to be and have ever been pre- 
eminently French failings. ‘L’envie et sil faut tout dire l’envie 
Frangaise. But we cannot conclude our few remarks without 
congratulating him on the production of a work which not only is 
a monument of his own painstaking industry, but must live as 
one of the best volumes on France ever written by an Englishman ; 
and we do this the more readily that France interests us, not because 
it is ‘a complex product of civilisation’ as he calls it, but because it 
has resisted all efforts of modern times to decentralise the virtues and 
deficiencies of its admirable family system. Jules Ferry, who, having 
been a schoolmaster, was well aware of this, attacked la Famille 
through his religious laws, and no doubt the efforts of statesmen to 
eradicate God from the families where He is yet reverenced may 
eventually turn France into wn peuple bas & méchant, in the words 
of Renan ; but the people who will not be médiocre, and for whom 
great ideas are the life and soul of their nature—“ sa gloire et sa vie” — 
can be relied upon to make short work of those who pretend to govern 
them and misunderstand their character. M. Brunetiére, in La Revue 
des deux Mondes, has sounded the reactionary note, and the great 
basilica of the Sacré Coeur is a reminder of the staunchness of France 
to elevated sentiments. He would be very ignorant of the French 
who would believe them capable, except in moments of frenzy, 
of forgetting those ideals which have made France great. 


Husert E. H. JERNINGHAM. 
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THE INVENTOR OF DYNAMITE 


ALFRED NoseL, the inventor of dynamite, died on the 10th of 
December, 1896, at San Remo, and by his will his large fortune is 
to be devoted to the encouragement of scientific research, and the 
promotion of peace among nations. Having had the advantage of 
personal acquaintance with him for a number of years, I have under- 
taken to write this biographical sketch, for which his eldest nephew, 
Mr. Emmanuel Nobel of St. Petersburg, as well as several of his 
friends, have kindly supplied me with material. The strong indi- 
viduality of the man, his restless energy and fertility of invention, 
have contributed to place him in an almost unique position among 
the inventors of recent times, the history of the development of 
modern explosives being practically the history of his life. 

Alfred Nobel was born at Stockholm on the 21st of October, 1833. 
His great-grandfather, Olof Nobilius, was a teacher of drawing at the 
University of Upsala. His grandfather, Immanuel, who dropped the 
latinised form of the name and called himself Nobel, was an army 
surgeon during the Finnish war under Gustavus the Third, and 
afterwards city physician at Gefle. His father, Emmanuel Nobel, 
was born in 1801 at this latter place. After spending some time at 
sea in order to study the construction and management of ships, 
he returned to Sweden, and was employed in a shipyard at Stockholm. 
Later on he accepted an appointment from Mehemet Ali, in whose 
service he remained four years in Egypt. In 1828 he returned to 
Stockholm, married a Swedish lady, Karolina Henrietta Ahlsell, and 
became assistant to the well-known naval constructor, Colonel 
Blom. In 1829 his eldest son Robert was born; in 1831, Ludwig 
Emmanuel; and in 1833, Alfred Bernard, the subject of this sketch, 
The youngest son, Oscar Emil, was born in 1843. 

Emmanuel Nobel was also an inventor of considerable merit. He 
made several surgical appliances of india-rubber, a material which 
was quite a novelty at that time, and devised india-rubber cushions 
for carriages to lessen vibration. Many years later, his son Alfred 
suggested the manufacture of an artificial substitute for india-rubber. 
Throughout we shall find that the father not only gave the son 
example and encouragement as an inventor, but also that training 
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which led him in the direction in which he was destined to attain 
celebrity. In 1837 an accident occurred which had a great influ- 
ence on Alfred’s future. When his father was experimenting with 
some new compound, an explosion took place, shattering the windows 
in the neighbourhood and frightening the inhabitants to such an . 
extent that he was compelled to leave Stockholm. He decided to 
accept a proposal made him by the Finnish statesman, Baron Hart- 
man, and went to St. Petersburg, where shortly after his arrival he 
commenced to demonstrate the use of gunpowder for land and 
submarine mines, and the effect of a torpedo he had devised. His 
experiments, especially those carried out in 1842, were so successful 
that the Russian Government offered him 25,000 roubles in gold, on 
the condition that he should remain in Russia and manufacture 
mines and torpedoes for the Russian Government alone. He accepted 
this offer, erected small engineering works on the Neva, and brought 
his wife and his son Alfred from Stockholm to St. Petersburg. The 
eldest son, Robert, had gone to sea as a naval engineer, and Ludwig 
was in Russia already, having come over some time previously to 
assist his father. 

Alfred Nobel thus came to Russia when fhe was nine years old. 
He had been attending the St. Jacob’s Church School in Stockholm, 
from the 2nd of September, 1841, until the 18th of October, 1842. 
In St. Petersburg he was sent to school for some time, but was very 
soon compelled to interrupt his studies on account of his delicate 
health, a weakness of the spine obliging him to lie on a couch the 
greater part of the day, and during this period his mother seems to 
have been his chief teacher. Life at home was not always one of 
ease; his father’s business was sometimes prosperous, sometimes 
depressed, and consequently Alfred at an early age was set to work 
as an apprentice in the engineering works of his father, in whose 
inventions he from the first took a lively interest. The discovery of 
gun-cotton by Schoenbein in 1845 had attracted considerable atten- 
tion all over Europe, and had not escaped the notice of Emmanuel 
Nobel ; he tried gun-cotton for his land and submarine mines, and 
also for his torpedo. 

His pet idea at the time seems, however, to have been that 
steam could be superseded by heated air. He thought that it would 
_ be well to have one of his sons thoroughly trained to carry out this 
idea, and as Ludwig had become almost indispensable at the 
engineering works, and Robert was still abroad, he decided in 1850 
to send Alfred, who was then sixteen years of age, to the United 
States to study under the well-known Swedish engineer, John 
Ericsson. Alfred Nobel was in America from his seventeenth to his 
twenty-first year, and then returned to St. Petersburg. 

Let us pause for a moment to consider this young man of twenty- 
one, who spoke Swedish, Russian, English, German, and French, who 
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was not only trained as an engineer, but had lived in the atmosphere 
of invention and mechanical contrivances—a young man who was able 
to read the books and publications of nearly every civilised nation, 
and who took a vivid interest in all around him. His bent in those 
days was towards mechanical engineering, and it was only at a later 
date that he took up chemistry and showed a marked preference for 
that science. 

At the outbreak of the Crimean War, Emmanuel Nobel was 
commissioned by the Russian Government to defend Kronstadt with 
submarine mines, and also to make torpedoes. His son, Robert, whe 
was then in St. Petersburg, undertook to lay these mines, and a line 
of them was also placed at Wiborg. Contrary to distinct instructions 
a Russian captain tried to pass that line, with the result that his 
vessel was blown up. This revealed the existence of mines to the 
British fleet ; a mine was fished up and hauled on board the flagship 
Duke of Wellington, where it was examined ; it exploded on the deck 
and killed a seaman. It is to Emmanuel Nobel’s invention that the 
Russians ascribe the fact that the British fleet did not try to force its 
way past the Russian fortress at the mouth of the Neva. His 
torpedoes did not prove a success, the chemical fuse he devised for 
firing them being defective. After the war, business at the engineer- 
ing works became more and more unsatisfactory owing to the cessa- 
tion of Government orders, and very soon Emmanuel Nobel found 
himself in difficulties and his works in the hands of his creditors. 
Shortly after this, in 1859, he left for Sweden with his wife and two 
younger sons, Alfred and Oscar; while Ludwig remained in charge 
of the factory at St. Petersburg, which he conducted with so much 
skill that he succeeded in paying off all his father’s creditors and 
ultimately developed the business into one of great magnitude. 

Both at St. Petersburg and Stockholm the father and his son 
Alfred were constantly engaged in pursuing some invention. Their 
attention had been directed to the discovery of nitro-glycerine by 
Sobrero in 1847. They made some of this new explosive and experi- 
mented with it. In September 1857, two years before he left St. 
Petersburg, Alfred Nobel took out his first patent, which was for a 
gasometer, and in 1859, shortly after his return to Stockholm, he 
patented an apparatus for measuring liquids, and also an improved 
barometer. From 1859 to 1862, father and son continued working 
on explosives, more particularly nitro-glycerine, of which they 
improved the method of production, although at the same time they 
had to work in other directions in order to provide for the wants of 
their very modest home. In 1861, Alfred undertook a journey to 
different places on the Continent in order to obtain the necessary 
capital to start a factory. It was in Paris that he was most successful 
in awakening an interest in the new explosive, and with the money 
he brought home small works were erected at Helenborg, near 
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Stockholm. Here, in 1862, nitro-glycerine was manufactured for 
the first time on a commercial scale. In the erection of this small 
factory at Helenborg, a young engineer, Alarik Liedbeck, had been 
employed; he was Alfred’s schoolfellow and best friend, and they 
remained in the closest intimacy throughout life, Alarik Liedbeck 
assisting in planning and building most of the factories which Nobel 
erected later on. 

Convinced of the importance of nitro-glycerine as a more power- 
ful agent than gunpowder, they must have felt themselves on the 
eve of assured prosperity ; but this was not to be. In 1864, a great 
disaster befell the family. The factory blew up; a chemist, Mr. Carl 
Erik Hertzman, was killed, and, worse still, Alfred’s youngest brother 
Oscar lost his life. This calamity so affected Emmanuel Nobel that a 
few months after the event he had a paralytic stroke, which left him 
permanently crippled, although his mind remained unaffected ; he 
lived a few years in this state and died at Helenborg in 1872. Alfred 
pursued his ideas with undaunted energy. The manufacture of the 
fearful explosive being no longer tolerated near the town, he carried 
on his work on board a hired barge, anchored in Lake Milaren ; but, 
meanwhile, the explosive had attracted attention, a number of mines 
began to use it, and the Government decided to utilise nitro-glycerine 
in the construction of a large railway tunnel under the suburbs of 
Stockholm. Capitalists now began to take an interest in what was 
then known as Nobel’s blasting oil; the Swedish Nitro-glycerine 
Company was formed, and works on a large scale were established at 
Winterviken, near Stockholm, in 1865. In the same year, the 
factory at Kriimmel, on the Elbe, near Hamburg, now the largest 
explosive works on the Continent, was called into existence. Shortly 
after the explosion, when he had no other factory but the primitive 
arrangement on board the hired hulk, Alfred had gone over to 
Hamburg to try and introduce nitro-glycerine into Germany. A 
Swedish merchant, whom he had known in Stockholm and who was 
then living in Hamburg, introduced him to several gentlemen, and 
a lawyer, Dr. Bandmann, received his suggestions so enthusiastically 
that he became his partner and placed his available fortune at the 
disposal of the young engineer. They purchased a disused tannery, 
and there built the above-mentioned works at Kriimmel. 

Surely this was a remarkable young man. Physically weak, of a 
nervous, highly strung and exceptionally sensitive disposition, he 
was endowed with a strong will, unbounded energy, and wonderful 
perseverance ; he feared no danger, and never yielded to adversity. 
Many would have succumbed under similar circumstances, but the 
succession of almost unsurmountable difficulties, the explosion of his 
factory, causing a general scare and dread of the deadly compound 
he was making, the loss of his youngest brother, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, the consequent paralysis of his old father, and 
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his mother’s grief and anxiety, could not deter him from pursuing 
his aim. His temerity frequently verged on foolhardiness, as when 
he was going to his father’s works one day at St. Petersburg, and 
finding no boat to take him across the river, he swam to the opposite 
bank of the Neva. His brother upbraided him severely for needlessly 
exposing himself to danger, and his acquaintances ridiculed him, and 
he took this so much to heart that he disappeared for some time, 
during which he is said to have undertaken a journey into the interior 
of Russia. The co-existence of impulsive daring, and sensitive 
timidity was a striking feature in his character. He frequently 
demonstrated the value and safety of his explosives with his own 
hands, although he was particularly susceptible to headaches caused 
by bringing nitro-glycerine into contact with the skin; they affected 
him so violently that he was often obliged to lie down on the ground 
in the mine or quarry in which he was experimenting. On one 
occasion, when some dynamite could not be removed from a large 
cask he crept into it and dug the explosive out with a knife. 
Numerous other incidents could be related of the fearlessness he 
displayed when the success of his invention depended entirely upon 
his demonstrations of its safety, which in those days had not yet 
been thoroughly proved. 

The Swedish company gradually made headway in Sweden and 
Norway, where a factory had been built near Christiania in 1866, and 
the firm of A. Nobel and Co., of Hamburg, sold nitro-glycerine to 
mines in Germany and other parts of the Continent; but the ex- 
plosive was not a complete success. Nitro-glycerine, which is made by 
treating glycerine with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, and 
which closely resembles salad oil in appearance, is poisonous, very 
sensitive to shock or blow, and very dangerous to handle. Being a 
liquid, it runs into the fissures of the rock when poured into the 
bore-hole, and requires to be carefully confined that it may explode 
when ignited by means of a simple fuse. Nobel tried to overcome 
these difficulties, first by mixing it with gunpowder, and then by 
adding fluids which rendered it non-explosive, so that it could be 
safely transported, the added liquid being removed after arrival; he 
also suggested confining it ina tube having the shape of the bore-hole, 
and firing it by means of a small gunpowder cartridge or primer. 
But all this did not avail, and accidents occurred so frequently that 
the use of the blasting oil was prohibited in Belgium, in Sweden, 
and later on in England. A vessel carrying some cases shipped 
from Hamburg and destined for Chili was blown up, and the 
event caused such a sensation that it seemed as if all Governments 
would prohibit the use of nitro-glycerine. In the meantime, how- 
ever, Nobel had solved the problem of its safe use, and at the end of 
1866 he had invented a compound, which he called dynamite, made 
by mixing the nitro-glycerine oil with porous absorbing material, 
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thus converting it into a paste. Dynamite proved on experiment to 
be comparatively insensitive to shock or blow; it burnt when ignited, 
and could only be properly exploded by means of a powerful 
detonator fixed to the end of the fuse and inserted into the plastic 
explosive. 

The invention of dynamite marks an epoch in the history of 
civilisation. In judging of the degree of culture of a people, we are 
guided to a great extent by the roads and waterways they constructed, 
and still more by the facility with which they obtained metals and 
applied them to the arts. The Romans constructed excellent roads 
on the level, but in the mountains they could only make narrow and 
very steep paths. Canals and cuttings were made with great sacrifice 
and labour, and only where the soil was soft. Thus Suetonius states 
that in order to make a cutting about three miles long to drain the 
Lacus Fucinus, the Emperor Claudius employed 30,000 men for 
eleven years. In the sixteenth century road making and mining 
were scarcely more advanced. It took 150 years (from 1535 to 
1685) to mine five miles of gallery in the Harz mountains. 
Although blasting with gunpowder dates back to the seventeenth 
century, it did not come into general use until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, at which time the total cubage mined in Great 
Britain amounted to little more than that of a large railway cutting 
of the present day. The use of gunpowder gave a great impetus to 
mining and public works, but it was only the introduction of rail- 
ways, and the necessity of laying the lines on easy gradients, which 
raised blasting to a science. The introduction of dynamite, three 
times as powerful and much more reliable than gunpowder, entirely 
revolutionised that science and made it possible to execute the 
gigantic engineering works of our times, and brought about that 
prodigious development of the mining industry of the world which 
we have witnessed during the last twenty-five years. 

As soon as dynamite was invented, its manufacture was taken up 
by the Swedish company and the Hamburg firm, and during 1867 it 
was selling in small quantities. At the end of that year, Nobel went 
over to America to introduce his explosive there. He took two cases 
of dynamite with him. On his arrival in New York, where he had 
several acquaintances among people he had met at the time when he 
was working with Ericsson, he put up at a small hotel, but a few 
days later, the proprietor, having found out the nature of the 
stranger’s luggage, politely asked him to leave his establishment 
and seek lodgings elsewhere. He was not successful with his 
invention in New York, and therefore went to San Francisco, where 
with the assistance of Mr. Bandmann, his partner’s brother, who 
resided there, he succeeded in forming a company, and works were 
erected in that neighbourhood in 1868 for the manufacture of 
dynamite, or, as the Americans called it, giant powder. On his 
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return to Europe, he completed arrangements with a firm in Vienna 
for the establishment of works in Austria, and the factory of Zamky, 
near Prague, was built at the end of 1868. In the beginning of 
1870, an explosion occurred at the German factory at Kriimmel ; 
the manager, a Swede of the name of Ratsman, and his assistant, 
Mr. Schnell, a German, were killed, and the damage done was very 
considerable. Before the works could be reconstructed, the Franco- 
German war broke out. During the war the Germans used both 
gun-cotton and dynamite, and the astounding effect of these modern 
explosives was thus brought prominently before the public. As soon 
as hostilities had ceased, Nobel went to Paris, and there met M. 
Paul Barbe, with whom he remained in intimate business relations 
for twenty years. Gambetta was so impressed with the necessity of 
dynamite being made in France that, although the manufacture of 
explosives is a State monopoly there, a concession was granted for 
the erection of a dynamite factory, and at the end of 1871 a company 
was formed, and the factory of Paulilles, near Port Vendres, was 
built. It was in 1871 that Nobel came to this country, and on the 
12th of April in that year he signed an agreement for the transfer of 
his patent rights for Great Britain and the British colonies to the 
British Dynamite Company, Limited, of Glasgow, which was after- 
wards reconstructed under the name of Nobel’s Explosives Company, 
Limited. He selected a site on the west coast of Scotland, near 
Ardrossan, and there laid the foundation of the Ardeer factory, which 
is now the largest in the world. He started a factory at Galda- 
cano, near Bilbao, in Spain, in 1872, and factories in Italy and 
Switzerland in 1873. 

Thus at the age of forty Nobel had achieved success. He had 
introduced his explosive all over Europe, had established works 
in America, and dynamite was being exported to all parts of the 
globe. From the German, Austrian, Scandinavian, and American 
factories he was deriving a good income. He decided to reside 
permanently in Paris, and purchased a house in the Avenue Malakoff. 
Having recognised the value of chemistry to the further progress of 
his work, he devoted himself to a thorough study of that science, 
arranged a small laboratory in his house, and engaged a young 
chemist, Mr. Fehrenbach, who remained his faithful assistant for 
eighteen years. He travelled a great deal, visiting the factories in 
the different countries in Europe, and assisting them with his 
technical advice. He never in any year failed to go to Sweden to 
see his mother, and occasionally he went to St. Petersburg on a visit 
to his brother, Ludwig. Those who knew Nobel in those days 
describe him as a very amiable and cheerful companion, of a sym- 
pathetic, confiding, and kind disposition; and then, as all through 
life, his highly polished manner and extreme courtesy could not fail 
to be remarked. His reading was prodigious; he had not only a 
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thorough knowledge of the scientific literature of the day, but made 
poetry and ideal literature, as he called it, his main hobby. The 
result was that he greatly improved his knowledge of languages. 
He was not only proficient in Swedish and Russian, but his know- 
ledge of English, German, and French was far beyond the average. 
He was particularly fond of English, and was not only able to recite 
long passages from the classical authors, more particularly from 
Byron, whom he admired above all other poets, but could also him- 
self write English poetry. Long poems in Swedish and in English 
have been found among his papers. He remained a bachelor through 
life ; at times he thought of marriage, but found it impossible to 
meet with a suitable companion. His linguistic attainments and 
highly developed philosophical thought rendered this very difficult. 
Early in life he had a disappointment in love, caused by the death of 
the lady to whom he was devoted, which affected him profoundly ; 
then adversity and the subsequent struggle to attain success stood in 
his way, and when he found himself in the desired position and 
settled down in Paris, he had reached an age when men become 
fastidious, and dread the risk of linking their lives to any one who 
may possibly not be able to understand their thoughts, their aspira- 
tions, and their views of life. He thought that he would be able 
to arrange his life according to his own ideas, to see people at his 
house, and gradually have a salon, where he would gather round 
him the intellectual society of the day; but he soon found that he 
could not do the duties of both host and hostess, moreover he seems 
to have unfortunately fallen in with people who abused his kindness, 
and he very soon almost entirely withdrew from society, devoting 
himself exclusively to study and work. 

The direction in which Nobel next worked was to improve his 
dynamite by substituting an active substance for the twenty-five per 
cent. of inert matter which served as an absorbent for the nitro- 
glycerine, and he thought that the best way to accomplish this 
would be to find, if possible, a substance which would dissolve in 
nitro-glycerine so as to form a homogeneous paste. Whilst experi- 
menting in search of such a material, he one day cut his finger, and 
sent out for some collodion to form an artificial skin to protect the 
wound; having used a few drops of the fiuid for that purpose, it 
occurred to him to pour the remainder into some nitro-glycerine, and 
he thus discovered blasting gelatine, which he patented in December 
1875. Collodion is made by dissolving a certain kind of gun-cotton 
in a volatile solvent (a mixture of ether and alcohol), and Nobel 
suggested that the viscous substance obtained by thus treating gun- 
cotton should be mixed with the nitro-glycerine so as to form a jelly. 
On further experiment the solvent was dispensed with, and blasting 
gelatine was made, as it is now, by warming the nitro-glycerine, and 
adding about 8 per cent. of a certain kind of gun-cotton, which was 
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found to be soluble in nitro-glycerine. The new explosive, half as 
strong again as dynamite, was found to be too violent in its action to 
be applicable to any but the hardest rock. Nobel, however, dis- 
covered how to moderate its action, and gelatine dynamite and 
gelignite were manufactured by the addition of saltpetre and wood- 
meal to a blasting gelatine of less consistency than that employed 
without such admixture. Blasting gelatine was used in large quan- 
tities in the piercing of the St. Gothard tunnel, where the rock was 
so hard that no satisfactory work could be done without it. Since 
then the use of the so-called gelatine explosives has developed more 
and more, and in some countries they have entirely superseded 
dynamite. These additions to the nitro-glycerine explosives, which 
can be employed with safety and efficiency for different classes of 
work, have materially contributed to the great advance which has 
been made in the science of blasting, and at the present day more 
than three fourths of all the blasting done in the world is carried 
out by means of nitro-glycerine compounds. The laboratory in his 
residence at Paris soon proved too small, and Nobel therefore trans- 
ferred it to St. Sevran, where he purchased a house and grounds for 
the purpose. From 1875 to 1879 he took out no patents of note; he 
was chiefly cccupied in assisting his factories to overcome the diffi- 
culties which arose in the manufacture of the gelatine explosives, 
although he made numerous experiments in other directions. 

Whilst Alfred was attaining celebrity and wealth through his 
inventions in the domain of modern explosives, his brother Ludwig 
was developing the engineering works on the Neva. The business 
had extended to such a degree that he erected two additional works, 
and he took up the manufacture of small arms. His brother Robert, 
who had given up his seafaring life, had been engaged in the 
erection of explosive works in Finland, and in the management of 
the dynamite works at Winterviken, and had then joined his brother 
Ludwig. In 1873, a large order for rifles, necessitating a production 
of 700 a day, had been received, and the question arose how to obtain 
the wood required for the stocks. The best wood for the purpose was 
walnut, the finest quality’of which could be obtained in the Caucasus, 
and Robert Nobel went there to try and obtain it. In the course of 
his journey he came to Baku, on the Caspian Sea, and saw the 
numerous petroleum wells, which were worked in a most primitive 
manner, the raw oil being placed in leathern bags and carried on 
camels’ backs for use in the crude state. On his return to St. 
Petersburg, he discussed the matter with his brother, and after 
thorough investigation the brothers decided to work these petroleum 
wells in a rational manner, and in 1878 the firm of Nobel Brothers 
was established. They connected about 300 wells by a system of 
pipes with the factories, where the oil was purified. Tank lighters 
carried the oil to the Volga, tank trucks carried it by rail all over 
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Russia, and large tank-reservoirs were erected at certain places for 
storage. Nobel Brothers and the Russian petroleum came more and 
more to the fore, and have now acquired a world-wide reputation. 
Alfred Nobel entered into this undertaking with his brothers, and 
contributed a large portion of the required capital. He also took 
an active interest in the technical questions which arose in connection 
with the refining of petroleum, and made some valuable suggestions, 
a few of which are to be found in patents which he took out in 1879 
and 1884. It was in 1879 also that he filed a patent relating to the 
purification of cast iron, which shows that he had then already 
given attention to questions of metallurgy, which occupied him to 
so marked a degree towards the end of his life. Patents for a new 
detonator and a receptacle for explosives which are affected by the 
moisture of the atmosphere bear evidencethat from 1879 to 1884 he did 
not entirely neglect that branch of applied science in which he excelled. 

It was in the autumn of 1882 that I first met Alfred Nobel, and 
for some time after that I saw him very frequently... He was a man 
of average height and very slender build, with a slight stoop, no 
doubt due to the weakness of the spine from which he had suffered 
when a child; he gave the impression of a very nervous disposition. 
He suffered greatly from nervous headaches, and frequently had to 
work with cold water bandages round his head. He was also troubled 
with bronchitis in the winter, and was but rarely perfectly well. 
Seldom, however, did he give way to his physical ailments, so that 
he was not often laid up, and even in the winter he would drive daily 
to his laboratory in the country, and could be seen huddled up in 
fur rugs in his carriage, absorbed in thought. He always wore a full 
beard, which was of a light brown colour, as was his strikingly fine 
though sparse hair; his small light eyes, overshadowed by heavy 
eyebrows, were full of expression and revealed his extraordinary 
intelligence. He usually worea black frock-coat with the red rosette 
of an officer of the Legion of Honour. Never, except at official 
receptions, did he wear any other of his numerous decorations. He 
did not attach much value to these orders, but fully appreciated 
university distinctions conferred upon him, and was deeply dis- 
appointed at not being elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. The 
house in which he lived was not large, but compact and convenient. 
Entering by an arched gateway wide enough to admit a carriage, 
you found on the left a glass door leading into the hall; in front of 
you the courtyard with stables and coach house, and beyond it a 
small garden. The study was on the ground floor: it was a large room 
with red leather furniture; a bookcase occupied ‘one of the walls, a 
settee the other, and over it hung a handsome picture; a writing 
table stood near one of the windows, and close to it another smaller 
one for his private secretary. This was rarely occupied, for although 
on several occasions he tried the experiment of having a secretary, it 
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always ended in his doing the work himself, writing his own letters 
and keeping his own accounts. An old housekeeper was the only 
person to whom he ever entrusted the classification of his papers, 
which was no trifle, considering the number of languages in which 
he received communications, and in which he made notes and wrote 
replies. At one end of his study, a door led into his laboratory, or, 
more correctly, what remained of it, for nearly all the apparatus had 
been taken into the country. A conservatory on the first floor was a 
favourite resort after meals, and it is there that I have enjoyed 
charming hours listening to the highly intellectual and thoroughly 
original conversation of my eminent host. The diversity of the subjects 
broached was extraordinary, and whenever he wanted to express a 
thought for which he felt that a more appropriate term existed in 
another language he would use that term and continue to speak 
in that language until the search for an appropriate term to 
express another thought made him fall into another language 
again, a habit which became more and more striking according to the 
number of languages with which his listener was acquainted. Nobel 
was not what we should call a patron of art. Being very nervous, 
and tiring of the pictures around him, he had made an arrangement 
with one of the largest picture dealers in Paris, by which he could 
select any pictures he liked, and have them hung on his walls. As 
soon as he was tired of one set, he sent them back to the dealer, and 
selected others in their stead. He was very frugal, but entertained 
royally, taking a great pride in the perfect appointment of his table 
and his cellar. 

The idea of making a substitute for india-rubber occupied him 
considerably from 1882 to 1888, and he took a vivid interest in the 
development of the industry of celluloid. But above all he con- 
tinued to work in search of a new propelling agent to replace black 
powder for use in small arms and ordnance, and for this purpose he 
purchased a cannon, which he mounted, with the permission of the 
Government, at one of the disused forts near Paris, not far from his 
laboratory. The fact that improved powders could be made, and 
that a scientific powder would be smokeless, was well known, A 
smokeless powder for sporting purposes had been suggested as far 
back as 1864 by Schultze, then a captain in the Prussian artillery. 
In 1882, other smokeless sporting powders had been invented, but 
no suitable powder had yet been made for use in rifles and cannon. 
Whilst Nobel was working in many different directions to find such 
a powder, the French Government adopted a smokeless powder made 
by Vielle, the celebrated chemist of the French Government powder 
works, which consisted of gun-cotton reduced to a horny mass by 
means of a solvent, which was evaporated ; and shortly afterwards a 
similar powder was made in Germany. The smokeless powder which 
Nobel made in 1888 was based on his discovery that by means of 
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heated rollers he could incorporate with nitro-glycerine a very high 
percentage of that soluble nitro-cellulose, or gun-cotton, which his 
factories were using in the manufacture of blasting gelatine. Blast- 
ing gelatine altered by means of moderating substances had been 
tried for use in guns, but it had burst them. Nobel now found that 
if the nitrated cotton was increased from eight to about fifty per 
cent. he obtained a powder suitable for fire-arms. The progress 
made in the construction of weapons, and more particularly the 
introduction of quick-firing guns, made it necessary to have a 
smokeless powder, and higher velocities determining straighter 
trajectories could be attained with arms resisting high pressures. 
Whilst working in search of such a powder, Nobel patented several 
methods for regulating the pressure in guns, and modifying the 
recoil. He also devoted much attention to explosives for use in 
shells, and patented several improvements in the construction of 
projectiles. It was in the beginning of 1888 that he took out his 
patent for the well-known Nobel’s smokeless powder, or ballistite. 
His discovery that the two most powerful shattering explosives, 
nitro-glycerine and gun-cotton, when mixed in about equal propor- 
tions, would form a slow-burning powder, a propulsive agent with 
pressures which would not exceed the resistance of modern weapons, 
caused extreme surprise in technical circles. The Italian Govern- 
ment was the first to introduce his new powder into the service, and 
later on the German Government accepted it in a somewhat modified 
form. Nobel submitted his powder to the British Explosive Com- 
mittee, which had been appointed to recommend the best powder 
for the service by examining existing powders and improving on 
them. This committee found that instead of employing that kind 
of gun-cotton which is soluble in nitro-glycerine with the assistance 
of heat, the insoluble kind could be used provided an assistant solvent 
be added ; and that the manufacture could then be carried out at 
lower temperatures; the powder thus obtained is known as cordite, 
and this they recommended. 

In 1888, Ludwig Nobel died at St. Petersburg. He was known 
there as the petroleum king, and left a very large fortune to his 
widow and children. By some mistake, some of the newspapers 
thought it was the inventor of dynamite who had died, and Alfred 
Nobel had an opportunity of reading what the papers would have 
said of him had he died at that time. He did not take much 
notice of the praise which he found in some of the English and 
German prints, nor was he much distressed at the unkindly way in 
which the French press treated him, neither did he care much when 
a few years later the French press started a chauvinistic campaign 
against him, chiefly because he had sold his powder to the Italians. 
But when the French Government took notice of it, Nobel decided 
in 1891 to close his laboratory, and to leave Paris. He purchased a 
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villa at San Remo, which he first called ‘Mio nido’ (My nest), but 
it was afterwards known as ‘ Villa Nobel.’ He built a magnificently 
appointed laboratory in the garden, which he placed in charge of an 
English chemist, Mr. B. H. Beckett, who remained with him until 
his death. Mr. Fehrenbach had declined to follow him to Italy. 

Shortly before he left Paris, his mother died in Stockholm at an 
advanced age. This bereavement moved him deeply, as his love for 
his mother was the one deep paramount affection of his life. To her 
he was not the celebrated Alfred Nobel; she invariably called him 
by his second name; she alone had the privilege of calling him 
‘Berney.’ On some few occasions in life only he emphasised the 
attachment he felt for a friend by thus signing his name. 

Sir Isaac Newton, when he hesitated to publish the third part of 
his Principia, wrote to Halle: ‘ Philosophy is such an imperatively 
litigious lady that a man had as good be engaged in lawsuit as have 
to do with her.’ If this is true of philosophy, of the announcement 
of a newly discovered truth, it applies much more literally still to a 
valuable new invention. Nobel’s dynamite patent had given rise to 
a lawsuit in this country, and its validity was maintained by a 
decision of the House of Lords. In France he successfully defended 
his blasting gelatine patent, but in Germany, where he had described 
its manufacture by the use of an assisting solvent, the manufacture 
of the explosive without the solvent was not considered covered by 
his patent. The invention of his smokeless powder led to a lawsuit 
in Great Britain, where the courts held that the cordite manufactured 
by the Government was not an infringement of what Nobel had 
patented. He had not used an assistant solvent; he had not made 
the powder at low temperatures, but he had used the well-known 
soluble kind of gun-cotton incorporated with nitro-glycerine. The 
loss of the so-called cordite case caused him great pain, not oa 
account of the material loss, but because he felt himself aggrieved 
by the absence of recognition. 

The manufacture of smokeless powder and the trials he had made 
led him, as we have already seen, to study the construction of fire- 
arms, and more particularly of ordnance. In order to carry out his 
ideas more thoroughly, he purchased in 1892 the large Swedish 
ordnance works at Bofors, and united with them the works at 
Bjorneborg. He established a laboratory at Bofors, where he was 
chiefly assisted by Ragnar Sohlman, to whom he became greatly 
attached, showing his great confidence in this gentleman by appointing 
him one of his executors. Nobel took a vivid interest in all new 
inventions and discoveries. In 1892, he had a yacht built at Zurich, 
entirely made of aluminium, with the exception of one pipe, which 
was copper. The manufacture of artificial silk also attracted his 
attention, and he suggested some improvements, but the invention 
to which he attached most importance was his artificial india-rubber, 
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which he patented in 1893 and 1894. The practical value of this, 
however, did not come up to his expectations, and he was still work- 
ing on the improvement of this material at the time of his death. 
He took out patents up till August 1896, but most of his latest 
suggestions relate tothe manufacture of fire-arms. In the beginning 
of 1896, his brother Robert, who had retired from the St. Petersburg 
business in 1881 on account of ill health, and who had settled down 
in Sweden, died. His death deeply affected his brother Alfred, whose 
altered appearance struck all his friends when they saw him after he 
returned from the funeral. He was himself suffering from heart 
disease, which he knew would prove fatal. He had purchased a 
sphygmograph, and carefully watched the diagrams recording the 
irregularities pf his pulse, and on one occasion he showed a friend 
the degree of variation which would infallibly kill him. It was of 
this heart disease that he died in the night of the 9th of December, 
1896, an old man-servant alone being near him. Death was preceded 
by paralysis, which robbed him of the power of speech. His will was 
found at Stockholm. He directed that his remains should be 
cremated. He was always in favour of cremation, or of some other 
hygienic means of disposing of the dead. He never employed a 
lawyer for any of his contracts, nor in the framing of his patents, and 
his last will shows that he did not call in any legal assistance. He 
used to say that he was not a good business man, but the wonderful 
foresight with which he selected investments points the other way. 

The success of the industry which he had founded, the royalties he 
received for his different inventions, the careful investments he made, 
as well as the income he derived from his share in the Russian petro- 
leum business, account for the large fortune he has left. With the 
exception of legacies to relatives and friends, he left his entire estate 
for public purposes, directing that the money be invested so as to 
constitute a fund, the interest of which shall be applied to five equal 
annual prizes to be awarded for the most important discovery or im- 
provement in chemistry, physics, physiology or medicine, for the work 
in literature highest in the ideal sense, and to the one who shall have 
acted most and best for the fraternity of nations, the suppression or 
reduction of standing armiies, and the constitution and propagation 
of peace congresses. The first prizes, physics and chemistry, shall 
be awarded by the Academy of Science of Sweden ; that for physiology 
and medicine by the Carolin Institute of Stockholm; the literary 
prize by the Swedish Academy ; and that for the propagation of peace 
by a commission of five members elected by the Norwegian Diet 
(Storthing). He specially directed that in distributing these prizes 
no consideration of nationality shall prevail, so that he who is most 
worthy of it shall receive the reward, whether he be Scandinavian or 
not. 


It seems likely that the amount of each of the five annual prizes 
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thus instituted will amount to 15,000l., as the capital after deduction 
of the legacies will probably amount to about 2,500,000/. A good 
deal has been said in explanation of this extraordinary will. The 
intimate friends of Mr. Nobel have been invited to give information 
which might throw light on his intentions, and two gentlemen, who 
witnessed the will, have declared that he had told them that he was 
a Socialist, but one with moderate views ; that in his opinion it was 
not good for people to inherit large amounts, because it does not 
stimulate them to work. He wanted his fortune to benefit those 
who were working in the interest of humanity, and therefore he 
wanted in the first instance those to profit by it who were occupied 
with scientific research, because they could not, as a rule, reap much 
material benefit from their labour, The fifth prize is tg be explained 
by the fact that towards the latter part of his life Nobel became 
deeply interested in all that was done to promote peace by congresses 
and societies. He always considered that by improving war material, 
and thus increasing the dangers of war, he was contributing his share 
towards the pacification of the world. His large fortune did not 
contribute to his happiness, but, on the contrary, made him suspi- 
cious, and inclined to impute mercenary or selfish motives to the 
actions of those with whom he came into contact. The numerous 
direct and indirect applications which were constantly made to him 
for pecuniary aid, and the ingratitude of those he assisted, consider- 
ably affected his character, and in the absence of the counteracting 
influence of a home and a family, he became distrustful and unsym- 
pathetic to any individual misfortune. On the other hand, he gave 
large sums to charities and for the promotion of any generally 
beneficent idea. 

Alfred Nobel never wrote any book. He had the intention once 
of writing a work on explosives, but he never carried it out. Perhaps 
some fragments of the work may still be found among his papers, 
which will take a very long time to classify. His life work is to be 
traced in his patents, of which 129 have been filed in this country. 

His body was taken from San Remo to Stockholm, where, after an 
imposing ceremony, it was taken to the crematorium of that city. 
The urn containing his ashes was deposited in the family vault in 
the old cemetery at Stockholm, where a monument of marble will be 
erected to his memory, but no monument will be so lasting as that 
he has erected for himself by his contributions to the advance of 
science and progress of civilisation. 

HENRY DE MOSENTHAL. 
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FELLAH SOLDIERS, OLD AND NEW: 
A REMINISCENCE AND A MORAL 


Upon the battle of Omdurman Le Temps observes that ‘its most 
novel features are the martial bearing, the dash and the resistance 
of the purely Egyptian troops, of those fellaheen who were judged to 
be unfitted for military discipline, and who have so nobly refuted 
that calumny.’ A distinguished and experienced Correspondent 
present at the engagement, describing how the Dervishes, ‘ swooping 
down on the fellah troops’. . . were, after ‘a desperate struggle, 
foiled by the brilliant discipline ’ of ‘ their old foes,’ writes that ‘the 
Egyptian brigades may fairly be said to have won the honours of the 
day by their magnificent pluck.’ Thirteen years ago, in the relief 
expedition under Lord Wolseley, the fellah soldiers of the new army 
first saw active service. To the same Correspondent, Lord Charles 
Beresford then made the jocose remark that ditch-digging was their 
proper vocation. And in his book upon Egypt, Sir Alfred Milner 
makes some reflections upon ‘ the almost unexampled cowardice and 
incapacity’ of the old army, and the ‘ universal ridicule’ it brought 
upon itself in its last days. Between the ridicule of that time and 
the laudation of this the contrast will appear all the more extra- 
ordinary when it is borne in mind that the men of the new Deltaic 
regiments are recruited from the same classes of the population as 
their predecessors. 

Long before the occupation, English and foreign officers interested 
themselves in the problem of the fellah’s military aptitude. Sir 
James Outram’s opinion was that the fellah would make as good a 
soldier as the native of the British Indian army. Equally favourable 
was the opinion of the Frenchman Suliman Pasha, a veteran of 
Napoleon’s army, who found in Mehemet Ali’s service some of the 
excitement and the romance which had vanished from Europe with 
his idolised master. Suliman dreamt of succeeding where Napoleon 
had failed, and winning Egypt for France. But he foresaw the 
possibility of an English intervention—in which case, said he, the 
English will discover that the Egyptians can fight. 

The vague possibility became a certainty. Being in Simla at the 
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time; I asked a high military authority for his impression of the 
Egyptian army. It was even more unflattering than Lord Charles 
Beresford’s of a later date. With alaugh at his own exaggeration, he 
thought that Sir Garnet Wolseley might disperse the fellah host 
with ‘a stout cudgel.’ The speaker was Colonel Sanford, D.Q.M.G. 
for Bengal. Before him lay a map of the Delta, showing the 
pesitions, distances, &c. of our future battle-fields. He, too, had 
been in Egypt taking confidential notes. The fellah had ‘as much 
fight in him as a Bengali baboo.’ Another good-natured laugh. 
Though some of Colonel Sanford’s fellow-officers shared his opinion, 
there were others who professed faith in the Egyptian’s prowess, 
On the one hand, it was argued that the Egyptians had conquered 
the Soudan, and fought valorously in Arabia and Syria under 
Ibrahim, the son of Mehemet. On the other, that Turks, Circassians, 
and Albanians especially, had been the backbone of the great Viceroy’s 
armies. Soldiers and correspondents, thirsting for glory and the 
morning’s news, talked the matter over on their daily visits to the 
barn-like building that, perched on its steep hill-side, in the 
murmur of the cedars, served in those days as the office of a great 
military department. Their thoughts went back to the Egypt of 
Baird and Abercrombie, of Napoleon and the battle of the Pyramids, 
of the Mamelukes and Mehemet Ali. They dreamt of picturesque 
Bedouins, swinging in on their tawny camels from ‘the desert,’ to 
re-inforce the rebel Pashas. They saw Egypt through its still linger- 
ing glamour of old romance. The very kitmutgars (my incom- 
parable Nubbee Bux among them) were speculating about their 
chances of following their sahibs to ‘Misr’—the Biblical Mizraim. 
The problem of the fellah warrior was still doubtful. 

‘This does not look like cudgel-playing,’ a colleague of mine 
remarked when, some weeks later, in the night march upon Tel-el- 
Kebir, we rode on the top of the railway embankment, stopping now 
and again to watch the vague grey masses steal noiselessly through 
the dark, like shadows from ghostland. ‘We had to kick the 
Egyptians out of our way,’ wrote a British soldier in a letter printed 
in the London papers. It was not all kicking. At several points 
Arabi’s soldiers made a most gallant resistance. But the issue seemed 
to justify the expression, then and for the next few years familiar, 
‘The Egyptians can’t fight.’ 

*“Can’t fight?” They can. They have never had fair play. 
Treat them justly, train them well, and they will go anywhere and 
do anything.’ ‘Like our native Indians,’ I suggested. ‘Why not?’ 
was the reply. The prophet was none other than Sir Evelyn Wood, 
who, having had his share in destroying the old army, was now (at 
the end of 1882) bringing the new into existence. 

Let us pay a visit to the Egyptian War Office, the rambling 
labyrinthine building wherein the ‘Ingelezi’ General Wood, first 
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Sirdar of the Egyptian army, is at work. There, the transition from 
the old Egypt to the new is assuming its most stirring, picturesque, 
and significant form. The courtyards, shimmering with light and 
colour, swarming with men in all sorts of costume, from smart 
military uniforms to the blue gown of the peasant, present the 
appearance of a bazaar at market time. Fellah conscripts there are, 
crowds of them, and adventurers from far and near, eager for appoint- 
ments in the new service. The scene within suggests the idea of a 
public levee, which, in fact, it is, though not of the Western variety : 
corridors and reception rooms are hazy blue with tobacco smoke; 
Nubian slaves, gorgeously apparelled, move to and fro with their 
trays of coffee and cigarettes, or kneel in the act of hospitality. A 
visitor with an eye for symbolism may detect it in the person of the 
native War Minister as he sits there alone on his gilded chair, 
in his gilded room, acknowledging with embarrassed gesture an 
occasional salutation from some one in the crowds which, on their 
way to or from General Wood’s quarters, or General Baker’s, seem 
to have forgotten his existence. Already is he a superfluity, an 
anachronism. The old order is passing away before him, as he sits 
there in solitary state. What the new will be like none can predict 
with exactitude. No one dreams that in a few years the despised 
fellah will be transfigured into a soldier of the British stamp, and 
that, in comradeship with the Briton and the black, he will recover 
Egypt’s lost dominions. The leader under whom the despised fellah 
is destined to achieve all this is an obscure young lieutenant. He is 
unobserved in the crowd. Some military men excepted, only a few 
men in Cairo know him from Adam. 

Lieutenant Kitchener, R.E., came in the earlier rush of alert, ver- 
satile, adventurous men, whom the chance of a career, under the new 
order of things, attracted Cairo-wards from all over the East. Nor had 
he long to wait before Sir Evelyn Wood associated him with Colonel 
Taylor of the 19th Hussars in the interesting task of bringing the 
new fellah cavalry into the world. In the light of events at Omdurman, 
this first duty of the future Sirdar’s acquires an historical interest and 
attractiveness. I had the good fortune to be one of the three present 
at the birth—as I suppose it may be named—of the new cavalry, to 
the command of which Taylor had just been appointed. Taylor had 
invited me the night before to accompany him and his friend and 
witness the operation which they were both to supervise. A tall, 
slim, thin-faced, slightly stooping figure in long boots, ‘ cut away’ 
dark morning coat, and Egyptian Fez somewhat tilted over his eyes— 
such, as I remember him, was the young soldier who was destined to 
fulfil Gordon’s task of ‘ smashing the Mahdi.’ 

‘ He’s quiet,’ Taylor whispered to me, as we were getting ready for 
the start ; ‘that’s his way.’ And again, with the characteristic jerk of 
the head which all will remember who knew Taylor, ‘ He’s clever.’ And 
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so, in the raw, greyish, early morning of the 8th of January, 1883, 
the three of us drove in our dingy rattle-trap over the white dusty 
road Nilewards to meet the fellah cavaliers. Taylor did most of the 
talking. Kitchener expressed himself in an occasional nod, or 
monosyllable. At the barracks we found some forty men waiting. I 
remember Kitchener’s gaze at the awkward, slipshod group, as he 
took his position in the centre of a circular space round which the 
riders were to show their paces. 

‘We begin with the officers,’ said Taylor, turning to me ; ‘ we shall 
train them first, then put them to drill the troopers. We have no 
troopers just yet, though we have 440 horses ready for them.’ And 
now began the selection of the fellah officers. They were to be tested 
in horsemanship. The first batch of them were ordered to mount. 
Round they went, Indian file, Kitchener, like a circus master, standing 
in the centre. Had he flourished a long whip, he might have passed 
for a showmaster at rehearsal. Neither audible nor visible sign did 
he give of any feeling aroused in him by a performance mostly dis- 
appointing and sometimes ridiculous. His hands buried in his trouser 
pockets, he quietly watched the emergence of the least unfit. It was 
amusing to observe the difference in demeanour between the two men 
at some critical stage such as a bareback trot; while Kitchener 
looked on unmoved, Taylor’s broad shoulders shook with a suppressed 
laugh. ‘A good English troop-horse would shake the teeth out of 
them,’ Taylor remarked in one of his asides. In half an hour or so 
the first native officers of the new fellah cavalry were chosen. It was 
then that Kitchener made his longest speech : *‘ We'll have to drive it 
into those fellows,’ he muttered, as if thinking aloud. 

It must not be supposed that the birth of the new army meant 
the immediate disappearance of the old. For some fourteen months, 
while the new army was at its elementary drill, the old army, or its 
equivalent led a lingering existence, losing battles with the Dervishes 
and drifting to the frenzied tumult of its pathetic end in the Eastern 
Soudan. Not Tel-el-Kebir, but El Teb, saw the last of it. The 
point is noted in Sir Alfred Milner’s book. No one can com- 
pletely realise the greatness of the change from the old army to the 
new who has not had personal knowledge of Egypt during the tran- 
sitional years, say from 1881 to 1884. Those were the years when 
not the old army only, but old Egypt also, was passing away, the 
romantic, barbaric old Egypt of whose general administration, at once 
rigid and lax, exacting and indulgent, kindly and cruel, despotically 
capricious in a word, that of the old army was a generally faithful 
copy. The old army was despatched upon its last campaigns with 
not infrequent application of chain and whip. I have seen both in 
use at Belbeis, Zagazig, and elsewhere, while the native officers 
prodded their blue-gowned conscripts like bullocks into the railway 
waggons, or recaptured them in hot pursuit over the ricefields, and 
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while the women wailed, rent their garments, and threw dust over 
their heads. The war artists have sketched wailing scenes at the 
departure of Kitchener’s fellah soldiers from Cairo station. But the 
grief was mainly the picturesque convention of the East, with no 
more despair in it than in the good-bye of the British soldier’s lady 
friends at Charing Cross or Southampton. 

The officers of the old army appeared to be, as a body, deficient 
in self-respect. Nor was there much love lost between them and 
their men. I have watched an officer and a private soldier gesticu- 
lating at each other with shoulders and outstretched palms in pro- 
longed hot debate over some such trifle as a piece of string. The 
soldiers of the old army had little or no conception of the kind of 
law and discipline under which Kitchener’s have learned to reconcile 
equality with subordination, and obedience with comradeship. For 
professional feeling, the men of the old army, being of many various 
nationalities, substituted the feeling of race. But the clannishness 
that united each component tended to isolate it from the rest; so 
that, as those of us who accompanied the old army on its last expedi- 
tion often had reason to suspect, its English officers were the only 
bond of union between its Soudanese blacks, Deltaic Egyptians, 
Turks, and Albanians. The Soudanese who survived El Teb amused 
Admiral Hewett’s bluejackets by imitating their fellah comrades 
who had knelt before the Dervish spearmen. It was sometimes 
remarked that the presence of the English officers was the only 
guarantee against race feuds. And, in fact, the camps within the 
big camp at Suakim might be said to correspond, in some degree, to 
the racial quarters of an Oriental town. 

A scene in the Albanian quarter of the camp on Christmas Eve, 
1883, will give the reader some idea of life in the old army, and a 
glimpse of an order of things which no one will see again. The 
Albanian quarter appeared to be ‘tabu’ to the fellah warrior. In 
Mehemet Ali’s armies the Albanians were always numerous. Here 
there were, as far as I recollect, some two hundred of them, com- 
manded, and I believe levied, by their countryman, Antonio Pallioka. 
With his agile, muscular, erect frame, frank, handsome, resolute face, 
and winning expression, my old friend Antonio was a capital specimen 
of the soldier of fortune. But I sometimes wondered how Antonio, 
whose voice was little better than a hoarse whisper, could make him- 
self heard in the hurly-burly of our coming battle. Antonio liked 
to call himself and his Albanians ‘ Klephts.’ ‘ The Turks,’ said he, 
‘ealled me a brigand because I fought for Albania. In my country 
brigand and patriot have usually meant the same thing. It used to 
be the same in Greece. Come to-night and you shall see my Klephts 
dance, and hear their chansons d’Albanie.’ 

In and about their tents, which, lighted within, shone in the 
dark like semi-transparencies, Captain Antonio’s ‘ Klephts’ lounged, 
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smoking, gossiping, polishing their weapons. They quickly fell in at 
the sound of Antonio’s husky voice. They made a huge pile of logs 
and brushwood, round which, hand in hand, they formed a large 
circle. The pile burst into a blaze, the shifting light of which played 
upon the faces and the slim-waisted, broad-trousered, lithe figures of 
the dancers, as they moved round their bonfire, swaying their bodies 
from side to side, and beating time with their feet, and joining in the 
chorus of an Albanian air sung by their leader. Improvisors by 
traditional practice, Antonio’s ‘ Klephts’ easily adapted their Albanian 
themes to the war with the Dervishes, as in the song of Malik Aga, 
which Antonio translated for me in short, abrupt sentences, into . 
French while the dance proceeded. Malik Aga was an Albanian, 
killed in a recent fight with Osman Digna. ‘Courage, Albanians,’ 
sang the dancers, ‘ Baker Pasha is our chief, the English are our 
leaders, we shall avenge our brother’s death whether we live or die.’ 
The Albanian mountains were clothed in ‘their mourning robes of 
cloud’ for the dead warrior. ‘ Weepnot,my mother,’ the Aga’s ghost 
was supposed to say, ‘ for before I was slain I left many mothers child- 
less.’ Antonio’s ‘ brigands’ stamped, their voices grew shrill and fierce, 
as they uttered their vow of vengeance. Antonio himself became 
excited. ‘I long to see my Klephts at their throats,’ said he. 

In our camp there were Turks who had served under Ghazi Osman 
at Plevna, and Greeks who had fought the Turks in the mountains 
of Crete. They, too, thought they would make short work of the 
Dervishes. For myself, as Correspondent of the Daily News, I pre- 
pared its readers for a different result. Dervish valour was not quite 
appreciated just yet. ‘Give me a squad of English gamekeepers and 
a bag of small shot, and I’ll march through Fuzzy’s country to 
the Atlantic.’ The cheery, reckless expression, characteristic of the 
speaker’s animal spirits and love of adventure, was Colonel F. Burnaby’s. 
It was the jocular, Sanfordian exclamation of an earlier period—only 
with the Dervish in place of the fellah. I seem to hear Burnaby’s 
hearty laugh, as he lolled on his camp bed, on the edge of which I 
sat, talking with him over the morrow’s prospects—for at this time 
we were close to El Teb. The light of a lantern shone on the kindly, 
humorous, shrewd, clever face, which all who knew Burnaby will ever 
remember. On the sand, and among the mimosa bushes, by the ashes 
of their last camp-fires, slept our fellah soldiers, and blacks, and Turks, 
and Albanians. Before midday their bodies dotted the desert, from 
the wells to the seashore. My old friend Antonio I did not see again. 
His ‘ Klephts’ had sung their last chanson. Such was the end of 
the old army. 

The Carlylean description of the drill sergeant as miracle-worker 
has never been more strikingly justified than in the contrast between 
the new fellah army and the old. It is the contrast—exemplified 
in a special department of State—between an order of things that 
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had lasted since the Pharaohs, and a new order under which Egypt 
has come to be recognised as the typical instance of national regene- 
ration under alien supremacy. For the first time in the history of 
Egypt soldiering is an honourable and desirable profession. For the 
first time it means patriotism. Such symptoms of a national con- 
sciousness as are discernible in the Egypt of to-day may be said to 
have first manifested themselves in the new army. The contrast is a 
fact of prime importance at the opening of a new era in the Soudan. 
For whatever form the administration of the Soudan may ultimately 
assume, the country will not be garrisoned by British troops, but 
by Soudanese and Egyptians. And though British control will be 
as indispensable at Khartoum as at Cairo, the detailed work of 
administration will be committed to native officials. Such Egyptian 
officials as may be employed will be wholly different, in training 
and character, from their countrymen of sixteen years ago. If the 
detailed work is to be entrusted—as much of it must be—to the 
natives of the country, we may feel confident that Englishmen will 
be as successful in training Soudanese Arabs and blacks as in train- 
ing Egyptians. 

Let Englishmen ask themselves what this Soudan is, wherein 
their countrymen are about to repeat their achievements on the lower 
Nile and the Ganges—the finest achievements of their kind in history. 
Dr. Schweinfurth has called the Soudan ‘the India of Africa.’ Nor 
need the comparison be rejected, as only a rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, if it be remembered how vast the Egyptian Soudan was at the 
period of its greatest expansion, how various are its tribes and nations, 
its products and its undeveloped wealth, and how ‘the British peace’ 
can restore its vanished industries and re-people its devastated tracts. 
Moreover, the Soudanese populations are as easily governed as any 
in the world. Every man who knows the Soudan will admit the 
truth of this statement. I could fill pages with testimony given to 
me on the spot by Soudanese natives, or to Anglo-Egyptian officials 
in whose presence I heard them speak—to the effect that Mahdism 
was born of misgovernment, and that if the English had undertaken 
to occupy the country permanently, Mahdism would have gone to 
pieces. The most interesting and picturesque spectacle ever wit- 
nessed on the Red Sea coast was the series of conferences between 
the tribal Sheikhs and the head of the Marghani religious brother- 
hood, Syud Mahomed, one of the three or four leading chiefs of 
Islam. The Syud El Marghani, whose family, as the writer of a recent 
article in the Pall Mall Gazette points out, are loyal supporters of 
the Anglo-Egyptian cause in the province of Kassala, arrived in 
Suakim at the critical time when, before the battle of El Teb, the 
tribal leaders were hesitating between the Khedive and the Mahdi. 
Day after day bands of tribesmen, armed with sword, spear and 
shield, rode into Suakim, at the invitation of the Saint who was to 
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address them as the envoy of the Egyptian Government. I was 
present as his guest on the morning—New Year’s day, 1884—-when, 
before a large assembly of Sheikhs and their followers, he read his 
excommunication of the Mahdi. ‘But if the English do not remain, 
how can we withstand the Mahdi ?’ was the natural objection I heard 
more than once in the course of grave discussion between members 
of the audience. Yet it was easy to see that the Sheikhs feared the 
Egyptian officials as much as they did the Dervishes. The following 
complaint—a typical one—I quote from my diary: ‘ Whenever 
the Pashais short of money he taxes us; we are often forced to pay 
the same tax several times over.’ 

‘The Pashas took three goats when they had a right to one, and 
a camel when there was no goat. The people of the Soudan have 
done right to rebel against the Egyptian Government.’ The critic 
whose words I have quoted was Sultan Zebehr, the conqueror of 
Darfur, Gordon’s old enemy, whom I often visited at his residence in 
Cairo. Fora State prisoner his was a frank, bold declaration. It 
may be thought that Zebehr was a prejudiced witness, though it 
may be remarked that, as a slave-king, he could not have had much 
ground for complaint against the. corrupt governors who in former 
years encouraged an inhuman traffic. Zebehr the talker was as 
downright, fluent, and incisive as Zebehr the host was gracious. 
He was sure that Gordon would fail at Khartoum. His plan of 
gradually re-occupying the Soudan was essentially the same as 
Kitchener’s. And Gordon, who bad described him as the ablest of 
African soldiers, asked for his co-operation against the Dervishes. I 
remember Zebehr’s defence of slavery as an economic but temporary 
necessity. Though he no less frankly admitted its atrocities, and 
even denounced them, I do not suppose that his knowledge of, or 
share in them, had ever robbed him of an hour’s sleep. Zebehr 
described the Soudan as a land inexhaustibly rich. Arabi Pasha, 
whom I occasionally saw in his prison at Cairo during the sessions of 
the court-martial, called it ‘a splendid country, needing one thing 
only, good government.’ But the arch-rebel had no personal 
knowledge of the Soudan. The President of the court martial could 
have spoken more authoritatively on this matter; he was the Raoof 
Pasha who, as Gordon’s successor in the Soudan, and accomplice of 
slave-trading chiefs, undid Gordon’s work andthe work of Gordon’s 
associate, Gessi. 

Gessi’s great success in the Bahr-el-Ghazl was a revelation of 
native aptitude for the industrial life, and of what, under good 
government, might be accomplished throughout the greater part of 
the Soudan. According to the German traveller, Dr. Schweinfurth, 
the Denka country contained thirty years ago hundreds of villages, 
only the ruins of which existed some time later. Denka is one 
of the best-watered countries in the world. On its northern 
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frontier lies the Shillook country, to the capital of which, Fashoda, 
Kitchener’s gunboats proceeded immediately after the battle. The 
Fashoda population, remarkable for its fine physique, was some years 
ago estimated at about a million, a fraction of what the country is 
believed to be capable of supporting. In the rich alluvial soil of the 
Shillook territory, maize, tobacco and cotton grow wild. Tobacco is 
one of the natural products of the Khartoum region, where even 
during the least disturbed years, before the rise of Mahdism, the 
cultivation of grain was restricted to a portion of the productive area. 
Travellers have written glowing accounts of the natural resources of 
Kassala province. Sir Samuel Baker, Gordon’s predecessor, described 
the Soudan as one of the world’s richest granaries, and the natural 
equal of America as a producer of corn and cotton. The Soudanese 
Arabs are keen traders. Osman Digna himself, who is still alive, and 
a fast crony of the Khalifa’s, turned an honest penny in Manchester 
longcloths, Sheffield cutlery, and British marmalades and jams, 
before the loss of a slave-cargo made a fighting prophet of him. For 
all you know, he may some day start business afresh in the old shop 
at Suakim, and build another summer-house on the site of the one I 
saw Baker Pasha blow up. Even the Baggara may be converted 
into an industrious man of peace. His magnificent valour, endur- 
ance, and devotion imply other good qualities—the drawing forth 
of which need not baffle the beneficent Power which has made of the 
once ‘ despised fellah ’ a brave and loyal soldier, and a peaceful citizen 
of the Mahratta and the Sikh. 


JOHN MACDONALD. 
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THE NEW GREAT 
REFORM 1N THE CRIMINAL LAW 


MaGIsTRATES and their chairmen at the next Michaelmas Quarter 
Sessions, which are required by law to commence ‘in the first com- 
plete week’ after the 11th of October—that is to say, this year in the 
week commencing on the 17th of October—will find themselves, and 
the Bar practising before them, called upon to administer the 
Criminal Law in general upon a principle wholly different from that 
which has hitherto prevailed in its application. Magistrates in 
Petty Sessions, their clerks, and the advocates in their courts, will be 
obliged to deal with a similar change in the law just a week earlier. 
For it has been decided by Parliament that a change in our 
Criminal Procedure, which it has directed to come into effect this 
autumn, will be a great reform in it, and it will bring the law of 
evidence in criminal cases into symmetry with that which has 
prevailed generally in civil cases, and has of late years existed in 
them almost without exception. By the Common Law, alike in 
civil and criminal trials, all the parties to the trial, and their respective 
wives and husbands, were incapable of giving evidence at them. In 
civil cases that incompetency was, generally speaking, removed five- 
and-forty years ago. On the 13th of October next the Criminal 
Evidence Act, 1898, comes into operation, and directs that parties 
who are on their trial criminally shall, together with their wives and 
husbands, be competent witnesses, and that the accused shall, in all 
such cases, have the right to call them if he so wishes. This effects 
a change in the whole administration of the Criminal Law similar to 
that made in civil cases in 1853, when the energy of Lord Brougham, 
aided by the powerful pen and satire of Dickens, procured, in spite of 
the opposition of many great lawyers of that day, a similar con- 
cession for parties to a civil suit. 

Truth to say, the ancient English Common Law regarded a party 
to a civil action as presumably a rogue, who would be sure to perjure 
himself if he got the chance, and treated an accused in very much 
the same spirit. It thought the criminal, however, entitled to a 
certain amount of tenderness, and to possess a right to be dealt with 
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much in the same way as that in which a good sportsman treats a 
trapped bird or rabbit. In both cases it is intended to ‘hit’ the 
imprisoned and helpless creature, but it must, nevertheless, be let 
have a fair chance. In neither case would anything ‘ unsportsman- 
like’ be done on any account. In both cases the prisoner is given 
‘proper law,’ and afforded what his enemies consider ‘fair play.’ If, 
by the aid of this, he can make good his escape it is a bit of luck for 
the captive, and all so much the better for him. Should he fail to 
get off, the law and the sportsman alike consider that the quarry 
has been brought fairly down, and will not be thwarted of their 
prey. 

In this spirit law, in old days, always made its punishments 
very severe indeed, whenever it did bring down its victim; but at 
the same time, in order to mitigate its own over-severity, made the 
chances of escape as numerous as possible. To this spirit accord- 
ingly is due the creation of fictions—such as that of the ‘ Benefit of 
Clergy,’ which made the law presume in old days that everyone who 
could read must necessarily be a cleric, and as such protected from 
punishment by the temporal law by the injunction ‘ Touch not My 
anointed, and do My prophets no harm.’ The same spirit, too, down 
to the days when Lord Campbell was Attorney-General, led our law 
to give effect to quibbles too numerous to mention—the last survivors 
of which were abolished after Sir W. Follett had, on the trial of Lord 
Cardigan for his celebrated duel with a person described in the 
indictment as ‘Harvey Garnet Phipps Tuckett,’ obtained the acquittal 
of the defendant by successfully objecting that the evidence of the 
witnesses for the prosecution had only described the defendant’s 
adversary as having been ‘Captain Harvey Tuckett.’ 

But it was not originally any part of the system of ‘fair play’ 
which the law extended to a prisoner that he should be either 
entitled to enforce the attendance of witnesses who were capable of 
giving evidence on his behalf by any process of law, or that he should 
have counsel to speak in his defence on the general merits of the 
case (though he might as an indulgence be allowed to have counsel 
to argue a dry point of law). Indeed, as recently as Lord Ferrers’ 
case (19 Howell’s State Trials, 1888) in 1760, when a Peer was on 
his trial before the House of Lords for murder, and the obvious 
defence was that of the insanity of the accused, the unhappy 
prisoner was actually compelled, even under these circumstances, to 
conduct his own defence, and to endeavour to prove his own insanity. 
It need hardly be said that the right to tell his own tale, and then 
support it by his own evidence, has never been among the weapons 
of self-defence with which the law allows an accused person to be 
entrusted, until the passing of the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898. 
To have allowed these privileges might, indeed, have tended to 
the discovery of truth by the courts. But, in comparatively 
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modern days, Bentham was considered a mere philosophical, un- 
practical, and Radical dreamer of idle jurisprudential dreams when 
he suggested that the great object of courts of justice ought to be 
the discovery of the truth. The courts were rather regarded by most 
people as instituted for the purpose of giving effect to the laws of 
England, as framed by what it was the fashion to call ‘the wisdom 
of our forefathers.’ 

Fictions and quibbles have, by degrees, ceased to exercise any 
substantial influence on English law; and though, even now, they 
have not wholly disappeared, the part which they play in it is at 
present not at all important. Greater indulgence has, on the other 
hand, been extended to prisoners. Thus, while it has always been 
the law that a prisoner might call witnesses in his own defence, a 
modern statute of some years ago (1867), passed at the instance of 
and called after Russell Gurney, a former Recorder of London, 
entitled him to take out compulsory process to enforce their 
attendance. Even before this a series of statutes had gradually 
got rid of the old practice which forbade a prisoner ‘having a 
counsellor to speak for him,’ as it is still popularly called by 
our country folk, and restricted the-aid which he could derive from 
his counsel to the latter being allowed to argue points of law for 
him. And now at last, after many years of patient waiting, the 
only remaining one of the great anomalies of the Criminal Law has 
been removed, and a prisoner and his wife are permitted by the 
statute passed last year to tell their own story upon oath, and in 
the witness-box. 

The change thus made in the Criminal Law is, no doubt, a great 
one, but it had long been evident that it must come, since it was the 
logical and necessary consequence of having allowed the parties in a 
civil suit to give evidence on their own behalf. Nevertheless, this 
important alteration in the law has only been effected with great 
caution and by slow degrees, after the success of experimental legis- 
lation in the same direction had shown how needful and successful 
it was. The course taken by Parliament before passing the 
Criminal Evidence Act, 1898, has been curiously parallel to that 
which it adopted before passing the Act of 1853, which enabled 
evidence to be given by the parties in civil trials in which they were 
interested. The legislation of 1853, by which it was made the 
general rule that the parties to a civil suit should be competent to 
give evidence in it, was only adopted after a series of provisions had 
been first passed, making somewhat timid experiments in the same 
direction. A bolder experiment had next been made. On the 
establishment of the County Courts in 1846, the scheme creating 
them had been that of Lord Brougham, though the Bill by which 
they were actually established was passed by Lord Cottenham, with 
the assent of the lawyers in Parliament on each side in politics. It 
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had been part of Lord Brougham’s original plan that the parties to 
suits in the County Courts should be allowed to give evidence in 
them, and Lord Cottenham adopted this, as well as the rest of the 
scheme. So successful was the experiment that, only seven years 
later, Lord Brougham, the originator of the idea that parties to a suit 
ought to be competent to give evidence in it in the County Court, 
was enabled to pass the Evidence Act of 1853, amending the practice 
in the Superior Courts, and bringing it into accordance with the new 
system which had already been adopted so successfully in the County 
Courts, and rendering the competency of the parties in civil suits to 
be witnesses at the trial of their own cases practically universal. 

The Criminal Evidence Act, 1898, makes a principle, which has 
been in force in civil courts since 1853, become in future also the 
law in our courts of Criminal Procedure. The new Act, like Lord 
Brougham’s Act of 1853, which was its great predecessor and pro- 
genitor, has only been passed after the way for it had been prepared 
by previous legislation. The Act of 1853 was, as has been seen, first 
preceded by a series of timid and half-hearted enactments by way of 
experiment in the same direction. In much the same fashion Parlia- 
ment, before it finally in 1898 made up its mind to adopt the general 
principle, for over a quarter of a century previously, though still 
leaving old Common Law offences untouched, whenever it passed an 
Act creating a new statutory offence, inserted in it a provision to 
the effect that both the accused, and his or her wife or husband, 
should be competent witnesses on the trial of charges brought under 
the new Act. The Legislature, too, had been emboldened, by the 
success of previous experiments, to in 1846 try on a larger scale 
the experiment of allowing the parties to civil suits and their 
spouses to give evidence, by making them competent to do so 
in all County Courts. In:a similar way the Legislature in 1888, 
while still halting between two opinions as to whether it ought to 
allow such evidence to be given in all criminal cases, when it passed 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1888, to strengthen the law 
punishing immorality, in consequence of the outcry which had been 
raised by Mr. Stead, inserted in it a provision that, in all cases falling 
within the Act, both the accused and every person allied to the accused 
by marriage should be a competent witness. The experiment of 
1846, as to civil cases, bore fruit seven years later by the passing of 
the Act: of 1853, making the class of evidence introduced by it 
generally admissible. The experiment of 1888, as to evidence in 
criminal cases, produced no fruit for ten years, but has at the end of 
that time resulted in the passing of the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898. 

In the interval between the passing of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1888, and the adoption in 1898 of the general principle 
of allowing accused persons and their spouses to give evidence, which 
the Legislature had, as we have seen, often practically affirmed, and 
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had given effect to on so large a scale by the Act of 1888, Lord 
Chancellor after Lord Chancellor, on each side in politics, introduced 
into Parliament a measure, varying a little in detail, but in every case 
aimed at giving effect to the broad principle involved. The great 
lawyers of the country, and those who had had the most experience 
in the administration of Criminal Law, were nearly all agreed 
upon the principle embodied in these Bills. Men who had been dis- 
tinguished advocates in our criminal courts, such as the Conservative 
Earl of Halsbury, to whom the honour of passing the Act ultimately 
fell, agreed with the Radical Lord Chancellor, Lord Herschell, and 
with the Radical Lord Chief Justice, Lord Russell of Killowen, in an 
earnest support of the Bill. At least one impartial and fair-minded 
judge, in the person of Mr. Justice Wills, after he had had much 
experience of the experiment of 1888, declared in favour of the 
general principle of allowing an accused to give his evidence on oath 
as a witness, notwithstanding that he had previously written strongly 
against the principle of the measure in the pages of this Review. 
Men who had been great criminal advocates at the Bar, but had now 
left it, such as Lord James of Hereford and Sir Harry Poland, Q.C., 
declared their concurrence in approving of the Bill, together with 
men who are still practising in our criminal courts, such as Sir 
Edward Clarke and Sir George Lewis. True, indeed, it is that one 
experienced judge, who formerly supported the Bill, has recently 
declared that his opinions have changed, and that he no longer 
approves of the principle given effect to by the Criminal Evidence 
Act, 1898. But the learned judge in question is one of the most 
kind-hearted of men, and when at the Bar had great experience 
in our criminal courts, from which in the days when he supported 
the measure he had more recently come. Perhaps his familiarity 
with criminals has become a now somewhat distant memory, 
while his kindness of heart has certainly not grown less with the 
flight of time. This possibly may be the key to the dislike 
which he has of late years developed to the principle of the new 
Act, and his kindly heart may be unconsciously influenced by 
an unconscious dread lest a few guilty prisoners who would 
‘ get off’ under the old system should be convicted under the new 
one. On the other hand, Mr. Justice Wills, whose practice in 
criminal courts was not great when he was at the Bar, ‘has been led 
by the experience of the new principle, which he has gained from the 
Bench, to become a strong supporter of it. It is, indeed, remarkable 
that those learned judges on the Bench who disapprove of the new 
Act are, for the most part, men whose actual practice, when they 
were at the Bar, lay in the civil courts rather than in a criminal one. 

Two principal arguments are used against the new Act by those 
opposed to it. They say: (1) that perjury will be fearfully increased 
by it: and (2) that it will frequently lead to the conviction of 
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innocent accused persons who are nervous or clumsy in telling their 
stories. To these arguments it is answered (1) that the experience 
gained in civil cases shows that the argument as to perjury is found, 
in practice, not to be so serious that the fear of it ought to be allowed 
to close the mouths of all persons interested in the result of a case, 
since the majority of men undoubtedly tell the truth when upon 
their oaths. Indeed, the present state of the law, which allows a 
policeman to hold conversations with a prisoner, or even to delibe- 
rately occupy himself in ‘eavesdropping,’ sometimes indeed by 
the desire of his superiors, and then to give evidence without fear 
of any sworn testimony being admitted to contradict anything 
which he may say that he heard under such circumstances, 
itself offers a great temptation to perjury; and this is only one of 
many instances which might be cited of the evils and possible 
temptations to perjury which are afforded by the law in absolutely 
closing the mouth of one of two parties to a transaction against 
giving sworn evidence. To the second argument used by the 
opponents of the new measure the right reply is, that since 
nothing human is perfect, mistakes will certainly be possible under 
any system, and indeed are not wholly unknown even now ; but that, 
as a rule, magistrates, judges, and jurors are able readily to distin- 
guish between a concocted tale, deliberately told by an impudent 
liar, and the true story nervously and clumsily told by a really 
innocent man. Indeed, in civil cases the attempt to thus distinguish 
is made every day. Moreover, very many instances can be adduced 
in which one jury, who have not heard his story, have declared a man 
to be guilty of an offence, while another jury, who have had the 
advantage of hearing the accused, have subsequently wholly acquitted 
him of the very offence of which he had previously been condemned 
unheard. 

Even men who are not lawyers by. profession, especially if they 
have been in the habit of administering criminal justice, will now be 
able to understand the broad principle upon which the new Act is 
founded, and to follow the history of the legislation which has 
resulted in this principle being adopted and the Act passed. 

It remains to present such men with a brief summary of the Act 
itself, in language as free from technicalities as it can reasonably be 
made. 

The Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1898 is given the short 
title by which it has been referred to in this article by a section in 
the Act itself (Sec. 7, Sub-sec. 3); it does not extend to Ireland 
(ibid., Sub-sec. 1); and it comes into operation ‘on the expiration’ 
of two months after its passing (ibid., Sub-sec. 2), which, as the Act 
received the Royal Assent on the 12th of August, will be on the 13th 
of October next. 

The key to the construction of the Act is that it renders every 
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person charged solely or jointly with others with an offence, and his 
or her wife or husband, ‘a competent witness ’—but only, be it noted, 
‘for the defence’ (Sec. 1). 

Neither the accused himself (Sec. 1, Sub-sec. a), nor the wife or 
husband of an accused (Sec. 4, Sub-sec. 1), can be called as a witness, 
either for the prosecution or for the defence, without the consent of 
the person charged. 

The sole object of the Act being to effect the purpose just in- 
dicated, it throughout endeavours to do this without in any way 
altering the existing law, and to leave that untouched in every other 
respect. This is specially remarkable with regard to four matters. 
First, the Act does not take away the right of a person to make a 
statement, not on oath, on his examination before a magistrate, when 
depositions are being taken previously to his being committed for 
trial for an indictable offence (Sec. 1, Sub-sec. h). Secondly, the 
sacred nature given by the Common Law to all communications 
passing between husband and wife during their marriage is carefully 
preserved, and neither of the married parties can be compelled 
to disclose any communication made by the other under such cir- 
cumstances (Sec. 1, Sub-sec. d). Thirdly, the Act leaves the law as 
to giving evidence of character, or of previous convictions, exactly 
where it was (see Sec. 1, Sub-sec. f), and it will be necessary to 
explain how the law now stands with regard to this subject some- 
what later on. Lastly, the new statute does not affect the rights of 
husband and wife to be called against each other in cases where this 
might take place now (see Sec. 4, Sub-sec. 2). These cases, it may 
be remarked, chiefly are where personal injuries have been inflicted 
by one married person upon the other, where a wife and her paramour 
have run away with goods belonging to the husband, and where a 
wife’s rights to her separate property are in question. 

The new Act applies to ‘all’ criminal proceedings (Sec. 6, Sub- 
sec. 1). It consequently governs trials before magistrates in Petty 
Sessions having power to convict summarily, and also may be acted 
upon on examinations being taken before an accused is committed 
for trial for an indictable offence. It, of course, governs all trials 
both at Quarter Sessions and at Assizes. Moreover, to use its own 
language, it applies ‘at every stage of the proceeding’ (Sec. 1). 

Naval and military courts martial will, however, only be governed 
by the regulations contained in the Act if, and when, rules made 
under the Acts regulating those courts shall so direct (Sec. 6, 
Sub-sec. 2). In passing, it may be remarked that under the Church 
Discipline Act, 1892, which is now in force, a clergyman accused 
under that Act is made a competent witness, though there were previ- 
ously conflicting decisions on this subject—Dr. Lushington having in 
1863 decided that an incriminated clerk could not give evidence, but 
Sir Robert Phillimore having held in 1868 that he could do so. 
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Where the accused is the only witness, it is directed that he 
shall be called ‘immediately after the close of the case for the 
prosecution’ (Sec. 2). 

This appears to take away the right of the advocate for the 
prosecution to‘sum up’in such a case. It has long been the practice 
not to do this under such circumstances, and the new Act seems 
to stereotype, as legally binding, that which has long been the 
usual practice. For the direction that the accused is to be called 
‘immediately after the close of the evidence for the prosecution’ 
clearly forbids the interposition of a speech at that stage, while, as 
we shall see even more clearly presently, the right of reply is taken 
away whenever the accused has been the only witness called for the 
defence (Sec. 3). 

The Criminal Evidence Act, 1898, expressly directs, too, that 
everyone called in pursuance to its provisions shall give evidence 
from the witness-box, or other place from which the witnesses 
usually give their evidence, unless the court otherwise order (Sec. 1, 
Sub-sec. ). 

As already mentioned, the Act does no more than barely render 
competent witnesses who, before its passing, would have been incom- 
petent. The substantive law of evidence is, as has been remarked, 
left altogether unaltered. Three out of the four points which are 
the most remarkable examples of this have already been pointed out, 
and do not require to be further explained. The fourth matter as to 
which the old law is, in substance, still in force needs a little 
further explanation. The Act directs (Sec. 1, Sub-sec. ¢) that a 
person called under it, and being a witness in pursuance of it, may 
be ‘asked’ any question in cross-examination, notwithstanding that 
the answer might tend to criminate him as to the offence charged. 
The rule of law before the passing of the Act was, and still is, that a 
witness may be asked in cross-examination a question which would 
tend to criminate him as to an offence (whether it be an offence 
which is the subject of the trial or any other), but that he cannot be 
compelled to answer the question if he says that his answer would 
tend to criminate him. Therefore, in substance, the old law and 
the new Act are alike, though, as prisoners are for the first time 
rendered competent witnesses, an express provision that questions 
tending to criminate the witness may be ‘asked’ appears to have 
been introduced into the new Act for clearness, and ex majore 
cautela. 

Questions to show that the accused has been previously convicted, 
or that he is of a generally bad character, were not usually permissible 
even before the Act, for the legal reason that they in most cases are 
what lawyers term ‘irrelevant to the issue.’ Under the Act (Sec. 1, 
Sub-sec. f) a person charged, and called as a witness in pursuance 
of it, may not be asked, and if asked cannot be required to answer, 
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any question tending to show that he has been charged with or con- 
victed of any offence other than that for which he is then being 
charged, or that he is of bad character, except in three cases. These 
are (1) when, under certain statutes, proof to the effect suggested by 
the question would be evidence that the accused is guilty of the 
offence for which he is being tried. It would be such proof by 
statute in several cases—as, for instance, under the Prevention of 
Crimes Act, on a charge of receiving stolen goods, or on charges of 
uttering. (2) Another,case in which evidence of previous convic- 
tions, or of general bad character, is admissible is when the accused 
has sought to establish his own good character, or has so con- 
ducted his defence as to involve imputations upon the character 
of the prosecutor or his witnesses; (3) the third case arises 
where the accused has given evidence against any other person 
charged with the same offence. It does not seem to be necessary 
here that the evidence given by the accused should have been given 
by him in the course of the same proceedings. It will probably 
suffice if the evidence of the accused was given upon another occasion 
and in other proceedings. But the construction of the Act upon 
this point is open to doubt. 

The three cases in which evidence of previous convictions, or of 
general bad character, is admissible under the Act are all founded 
on analogy to the old Common Law. While the Act was yet a Bill 
it was much discussed whether an accused, called under the new law 
as a witness, ought to be protected altogether from cross-examination 
as to previous convictions, or as to general bad character, or rendered 
a witness ‘in omnibus’ and for all purposes. The Act wisely com- 
promises this question by a resort to the old and well-established 
principles of the Law of Evidence. 

The fact that an accused is called as a witness does not of itself 
confer upon the prosecution a right to reply, in cases in which such 
right would not have existed before the passing-of the Act (Sec. 3). 
It will be observed, however, that the anomalous right of the Attorney- 
General, or the Solicitor-General, to reply in Crown prosecutions 
which either of them is conducting personally is left untouched. 
While the fact of the accused being called as a witness does not, of 
itself, entitle the prosecution to a reply, on the other hand, it is 
directed that the failure of a person, whom the Act renders a 
competent witness, to appear in the witness-box ‘shall not be made 
the subject of any comment by the prosecution’ (Sec. 1, Sub- 
sec. b). 

Such are the main provisions of the important Act which brings 
our criminal law of evidence into symmetry with the law that for 
nearly fifty years has prevailed in our courts of civil procedure. 
It is to be hoped that some future Act of Parliament will be able to 
avow, in the words of the preamble to the Evidence Amendment Act, 
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1869, that ‘the discovery of truth in courts of justice has been 
signally promoted by the removal of the restrictions on the admissi- 
bility of witnesses ’ in criminal cases, as it has thus confessedly been in 
civil ones, and that some future authority of weight will express an 
opinion similar in language to that used (at p. 11 of their second 
report) by the Common Law Commissioners of 1853, when they 
reported that, ‘ according to the concurrent testimony of the Bench, 
the profession, and the public, the new law has been found to work 
admirably, and to contribute in an eminent degree to the administra- 
tion of justice.’ 
G. Pirt-Lewis. 
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THE ART TREASURES OF AMERICA 


(CONCLUDED) 


Many of the pictures by old masters which are the property of 
the nation are collected in the first two rooms of the Eastern Gallery 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, beginning 
with an excellent Venetian picture of the ‘Outer Reaches of the 
Grand Canal’ by Francesco Guardi, the pupil of Canaletto. The 
chief treasure on this particular wall is the noble sea-painting by 
Willelm Van de Velde. There was, probably, never any painter of 
naval subjects who had the practical training and advantages of Van 
de Velde, who was not only bred to the sea, but was present at many 
naval engagements, and witnessed in particular the severe battle 
between the English and Dutch fleets under the command of the 
Duke of York and Admiral Opdam, in which the ship of the latter, 
with 500 men, was blown up; as also the still more memorable 
engagement in the following year between the English under the 
Duke of Albemarle and the Dutch Admiral de Ruyter, which lasted 
three days. The episode which has been depicted in the fine canvas 
loaned to the Metropolitan Museum by Mr. George H. Story is that 
of ‘The Embarkation of King Charles the Second on his Return to 
England after the Restoration.’ It is more than probable that Van 
de Velde witnessed the scene in question, although he did not actu- 
ally arrive in London, at the King’s invitation, until fifteen years 
later. However, the painting itself was not made at the time of the 
Restoration, but was executed in London about, or soon after, 1675; 
and it is more than likely that some of the work is due to the more 
delicate touch of Van de Velde the Younger. America certainly has 
reason to be proud of possessing a picture which certainly ought to 
be in the national collection in London. Among the other Dutch 
masters, well known and little known, there is nothing more interest- 
ing than the beautiful picture called ‘ The Guitarist,’ by Bartholomeus 
Van der Helst. The work of this notable artist is always fine and 
distinctive, and perhaps more so in his less ambitious efforts. As a 
Vor, XLIV—No, 260 601 8s 
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portrait-painter he certainly takes very high rank among the artists 
of his nation. Many will recall what Sir Joshua Reynolds said of bis 
picture painted to celebrate the Peace of Westphalia, and repres=nt- 
ing an archery festival : ‘ This is, perhaps, the first picture of portraits 
in the world, comprehending more of those qualities which make a 
perfect portrait than any other I have ever seen.’ Among the several 
paintings which succeed these there are three of exceptional interest. 
First and foremost comes the large and superb ‘ Return of the Holy 
Family from Egypt,’ by Rubens. This celebrated work was painted 
on a wooden panel about 7 feet 9 inches high and 5 feet 4 inches 
broad. It first left Belgium in 1828, when it was brought to London 
by the famous expert, Mr. Buchanan. This picture was recently 
transferred from wood to canvas. It was purchased, I may add, by 
the Museum trustees in 1871. It is known that Rubens painted it 
for the Church of the Jesuits at Antwerp soon after his return from 
Italy, and that it was done immediately after finishing the famous 
‘ Crucifixion’ in the Cathedral of Antwerp, and before the execution 
of its companion picture, that other masterpiece, ‘The Descent from 
the Cross ’—that is, during the period when he produced his finest 
work. In splendour of colour and general power of composition and 
handling this painting is one of the finest examples of Rubens to be 
seen out of Belgium. Beside it hangs another fine work, though on 
a less ambitious scale, a portrait of Hille Bobbe van Haarlem by 
Frans Hals; though here the connoisseur will not admit that Hals is 
to be seen at his best. The third of the pictures to which I have 
alluded is an altogether admirable little portrait of himself by Gerard 
Terburg, interesting as being distinct in certain details from that at 
the Hague. How different the output of these three men: Rubens, 
in all his unstinted superabundance of genius, with his close on 
3,000 pictures and drawings; Frans Hals, with his alternating ex- 
traordinary power and facile brilliancy ; and Terburg (or Ter Borch), 
with all his mastery expressed in little more than a hundred paint- 
ings. All three were men of rare and remarkable genius, each 
excellent in his kind; and Terburg is no more to be depreciated for 
his meagre output than Rubens for his excess of vitality or Hals for 
his ever-facile brush. 

Here the north-east stairway intervenes, but exhibits nothing of 
special interest. In the next section of the Eastern Gallery there 
are some very notable works: to begin with, a vividly painted land- 
scape called ‘The Windmill,’ by Jan Brueghel, and an exquisitely 
painted ‘ Judith with the Head of Holofernes,’ by David Teniers the 
Younger. Near these hangs a very curious but, I should say, very 
doubtful example of the art of Quintin Matsys. It is, indeed, probable 
that in this work, called ‘The Crown of Thorns,’ there is nothing 
of the actual touch of the first of the great Antwerp painters ; 
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certainly in its technique there is little to suggest that it is by the 
same hand which painted the superb ‘ Misers’ in Windsor Castle. 
The panel, however, may pass as an interesting example of the school 
of Matsys. Lucas Cranach’s portrait of ‘Frederick the Magnani- 
mous’ is followed by a fine example of the landscape art—‘ A View in 
Holland ’—of Hobbema. Near this is a very curious painting by Sir 
Anthony Vandyck of ‘St. Martha Interceding with God for a Cessa- 
tion of the Plague at Tarascon ;’ beside which, again, is one of the 
ablest pictures of Isaac van Osted—a Dutch winter scene, marvellously 
luminous and lifelike. This fine work comes from the private gal- 
lery of Mr. George A. Hearn. There is rich and glowing colour in 
‘The Philosophers’ of Jacob Jordaens, and more than usual excel- 
lence in the portrait of the young Duchesse de Mazarin by that 
relatively rare master, Nicolas Maes. In ‘Spanish Fruits’ we have 
Velasquez in an unusual genre ; but brilliant as it is, the scrupulous 
critic would like to know a little more as to its authenticity, which, 
to say the least of it, is open to doubt. This section ends with a 
spirited picture of ‘Hawks attacking Pigeons’ by that eminent and 
poetic painter of bird-life, Melchior Hondecoeter. In the intervening 
south-east stairway there are some interesting canvases, including the 
beautiful ‘Head of a Cherub and Angel’ by Correggio, from the 
private collection of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, who concurrently 
presented to the Museum a ‘Venus and Cupid’ of Mannozzi, a 
(dubious) ‘ Virgin and Child’ of Fra Bartolommeo, a ‘St. Agatha’ of 
that rare painter, Cristofano Allori, a noble head of an Apostle by 
Albrecht Diirer, a thoroughly characteristic and fine St. Anthony by 
Ghirlandajo, and a highly interesting ‘ St. Christopher and the Infant 
Christ’ by the ingenious Florentine painter, Antonio Pollajuolo, on 
plaster which was cut from the walls of the Chapel of the Michelozzi 
Villa in Florence. There is nothing remarkable in the remainder of 
this section of the Eastern Gallery, though there are clever paintings by 
Jan Brueghel, Greuze, Jan Both, David Teniers the Younger, and 
Bartholomew Van der Helst, as also a fine portrait of a Dutch admiral 
by Aart de Gelder. Perhaps the most distinctive thing here is a small 
but most brilliant study of a Jewess of Tangier by Francesco José 
de Goya y Lucientes, best known simply by his patronymic Goya. 
The Western Galleries, stairways, and Grand Hall of the Metro- 
politan Museum are given over to the fine Catherine Lorillard-Wolfe 
collection and other modern paintings, and to the collection of modern 
sculptures. The Lorillard-Wolfe series is one of the most interesting 
of its kind in existence, and has already exercised a great influence 
in the development of the younger painters in America. It is, how- 
ever, singularly unequal, and along with modern masterpieces of the 
highest interest and value it contains many canvases of an altogether 
second-rate nature. Pictures such as ‘The Twin Stars’ of Luis 
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Falero seem hopelessly out of place beside the adjacent and superb 
‘Edge of the Woods’ by Rousseau, and much of the same unfortunate 
contiguity prevails throughout the collection. 

I must mention, however, only some of the works of paramount 
interest to most lovers of art, who, moreover, will be glad to know 
where these French and other masterpieces have found a home. 
Here is the beautiful water-colour, ‘ The Massacre of the Mamelukes,’ 
by Alexandre Bida, the masterpiece of the favourite pupil of 
Eugéne Delacroix. There is no more dramatic incident in modern 
history than that of the extinction of the Mamelukes under the 
blank walls of the Old Palace of Cairo, and the terrible scene is 
depicted with extraordinary vividness and beauty by Bida. Next it 
hangs the lovely ‘ Edge of the Woods,’ by Rousseau, with its marvel- 
lous windy blue and fleecy sky, which was purchased for the Wolfe 
collection at the William Schaud sale in February 1896. One of 
the latest paintings of Lord Leighton, ‘ Lachrymz,’ comes next—the 
cenvas that was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1895 ; a woman’s 
figure, sombrely draped, leaning by a column surmounted by an urn. 
A few yards away the visitor comes upon a very famous painting— 
‘The Whale Ship’ of Turner, where a white, phantom-like ship 
under full sail is seen emerging through the misty atmosphere, while 
a large whale, which has just been harpooned, rears its huge head 
from the sea in the foreground and is spouting water stained with 
blood, while with its tail it has overturned one of the four boats put 
out for its capture. The picture is, indeed, as has been described by 
a well-known critic, at once luminous and lovely in colour, with a 
variety of lines in both sky and water which are infinitely beautiful. 
This is the painting which was originally purchased by Dr. Munro of 
Novar, one of Turner’s earliest patrons, at the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion in 1846. It was resold to Sir Francis Seymour Haden in 1884, 
from whom it was acquired for the Wolfe Gallery in 1896. It is one of 
the few large Turners which, it is averred, have never been engraved. 
A strange contrast is afforded by the three most noble of the pictures 
which succeed ‘The Whale Ship’: a canvas called ‘The Bouquet,’ 
by Duez; a vivid and terrible battle-piece by Gustave Doré, repre- 
senting an episode in the retreat from Moscow, of Cossacks killing the 
helpless wounded in a waggon ; and the reserved, dignified, and charm- 
ing ‘ Sign Painter’ of Meissonier. Several other interesting examples 
of modern French art follow, till we come to Thomas Couture with an 
admirable canvas called ‘The Idle Student,’ depicting a young boy 
in a library. One of the most famous paintings of Jules Breton, 
that of the ‘ Religious Procession in Brittany,’ occupies a conspicuous 
place in this room. It is the same fine picture of peasants with 
tapers going through serried ranks of white-cowled women which 
was purchased in 1873 from the collection of the late Baron Stras- 
burger in Berlin. The most famous of the Pardons of Brittany are 
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those of St. Anne d’Aurac, or St. Anne des Paludes, and that of 
Rumegol, near Le Faou; but that represented in Jules Breton’s 
picture is the festival celebrated every summer at Kergoat, near 
Douarnenez and Quimper. Of the several paintings which came to 
the Wolfe collection from that of Baron Strasburger, in Berlin, the 
most interesting is a rather unusual example of the art of Diaz, a 
Holy Family, on wood. In the very beautiful ‘Old Oak,’ by Jules 
Dupré, it is interesting to note the difference of manner and method 
with the similar picture by Old Crome already alluded to. Fine 
examples of the art of Detaille, Horace Vernet, Antoine Vollon, and 
Henner follow, with a most lovely Evening Scene on the Oise by 
Daubigny. Cabanel’s merits as well as his defects are seen in the 
somewhat overwrought painting of the ‘Shulamite Woman,’ the 
same as that which was exhibited in the Salon of 1876. Much more 
beautiful, because much more reserved and delicately wrought, is the 
sketch of ‘ Arabs crossing a Ford,’ by Eugéne Fromentin, which was 
purchased from the artist himself in 1873. That pictorial laureate 
of Venice, Felix Ziem, is well represented by a brilliant ‘ Inundation 
of the Piazza of St. Mark.’ 

Crossing into the tenth room of the Western Gallery, the visitor 
will note first a charming water-colour of ‘Camels reposing in a 
Square in Tangier,’ painted by Fortuny, purchased from the collec- 
tion of M. Gérome, who had it direct from the artist. Conspicuous in 
this section is Cabanel’s very fine portrait of Miss Catherine Lorillard- 
Wolfe herself. This brilliant and accomplished woman, whose benefi- 
cent acts are familiar to all citizens of New York, died in the spring 
of 1887, and not only left to the Metropolitan Museum her whole 
collection of modernart, but also the sum of 200,000 dollars. Cabanel’s 
portrait was painted from sittings at Paris in 1876. It is followed by 
a fine small landscape by Diaz, by a brilliant sketch of Byron’s 
Haidée by Chaplin, and excellent examples of Leloir, Detaille, Jules 
Dupré, a large and noble landscape called ‘The Mill,’ by Van Marcke, 
painted to commission, and the beautiful little ‘Night Patrol at 
Smyrna,’ by Décamps, at one time in the collection of Mr. John Taylor 
Johnston. Here, too, are one or two of the studies of Egyptian 
fellaheen made by M. Bonnat at the time of the opening of the 
Suez Canal. A brilliant little ‘ Interior,’ a pawnbroker’s shop, painted 
to order and exhibited in the Salon of 1874, shows us Munkacsy in 
his less flamboyant mood. It is often his minor work which shows 
Munkacsy at his best—and, by the way, it may not be generally 
known that the real name of the painter is Mihaly (or Michael) Lieb, 
He took thename of Munkacsy from the fact of his birth at Munkacs, in 
Hungary. A very noble painting by Troyon is that entitled ‘ Holland 
Cattle,’ which came to Miss Wolfe at the sale of Mr. Sanford’s 
pictures in 1876. Madrazzo and Francisco Domingo are among the 
few eminent Spanish painters represented, neither very importantly. 
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Carl Piloty and his pupil, Hans Makart, are both well represented, 
though the former’s ‘Parable of the Wise and Foolish’ has all 
the faults of the Munich school, and the latter’s ‘Dream after the 
Ball’ has too much uncontrolled vehemence of colour. This section 
ends with three delightful little works by Corot, Rousseau and Diaz. 

In the remaining rooms of the Western Gallery there are several 
interesting and one or two famous paintings. Among the latter is 
the celebrated ‘ Friedland, 1807.’ This, it is hardly necessary to 
remind my readers, is the largest canvas ever painted by Meissonier. 
It was painted to the commission of Mr. A. T. Stewart, and every- 
one interested in the art of Meissonier will recall the famous letter 
about this picture which he wrote to Mr. Stewart. At the sale of 
the Stewart collection in March 1887 ‘ Friedland’ was purchased for 
over 13,0001. by Judge Henry Hilton, by whom in the same year it 
was presented to the Metropolitan Museum. In the letter about 
this picture, already alluded to, ‘on which I have bestowed all the 
science and experience I have been able to acquire in my art,’ M. 
Meissonier wrote: ‘I have the conviction—which I do not express 
without a certain pride—that the value of this work will increase 
with time’ ; and certainly ‘ Friedland’ struck me as being even more 
masterly in conception, composition, and technique generally than 
when I saw it previously, a few years ago, in New York, and before that 
again in Paris. Another not less famous canvas here is the celebrated 
“Horse Fair’ of Rosa Bonheur. This also was originally in Mr. 
Stewart’s collection. It was painted in 1852, when the artist was in her 
thirtieth year, and was exhibited in the Salon of 1853, when, however, 
though much admired, it did not find a purchaser. It was soon after 
exhibited in Ghent, but again was not sold. In 1855 the picture 
was sent by Mlle. Rosa Bonheur to her native town of Bordeaux, when 
she offered to sell it to the civic authorities at the very low sym of 
12,000 francs. When the Mr. Ernest Gambart who ultimately pur- 
chased the picture asked Mlle. Bonheur if he might take it to 
England and have it engraved, she replied that she wished her 
picture to remain in France. Indeed, although Mr. Gambart was 
willing to give 40,000 francs for it, she wished it to go to Bordeaux, 
if only at the smaller sum of 12,000. The artist was of a generous 
nature, and averring that Mr. Gambart had paid her too much, she 
suggested to him that as he would not be able to have an engraving 
made from so large a canvas, she should paint him a small one of the 
same subject, which she would gladly present to him. Thus it was 
that Mr. Gambart came into possession of the two pictures, and that 
while the large work went travelling over the kingdom on exhibition, 
Thomas Landseer made an engraving from the quarter-size replica. 
In 1857 the famous ‘ Horse Fair’ was sold to a New York collector, 
Mr. W. P. Wright, for 30,000 francs. Mr. Gambart tried to repurchase 
it in 1870 for. 50,000 franes, but on the dispersion of Mr. Wright’s 
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collection Mr. Stewart paid a much larger sum for it. The quarter- 
size replica, from which the engraving was made, passed into the 
hands of Mr. Jacob Bell, who bequeathed it in 1859 to our own national 
collection, and it is now, of course, familiar to visitors to the National 
Gallery. It may be as well to add, because of the confusion about the 
‘ Horse Fair ’ replicas, that a still smaller replica was painted early in 
the sixties, and resold a few years ago in London for 4,000/. There is 
also a smaller water-colour drawing, which was sold to M. Balckow 
for 2,500 guineas, and is now among the art treasures of Middles- 
brough. Of course the Stewart canvas in New York is the original 
picture. At the auction sale of his collection in March 1887 it was 
purchased by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt for 55,500 dollars, and was 
by him presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The most 
notable French pictures after these two which are to be found here 
are ‘The Birth of Venus’ by Cabanel, ‘ L’Attentat d’Anagni’ of 
Albert Maignan, the beautiful ‘Joan of Arc’ of Bastien Lepage— 
that which was exhibited in the Salon of 1880, bought from the 
artist by Mr. Davis, and by him presented to the Museum in 1889, 
and by the Museum trustees loaned to the Exposition Universelle 
of Paris, 1889; two fine canvases, ‘Spring’ and ‘ Autumn,’ by the 
great Dutch painter, the late Anton Mauve; a very noble moonrise 
by Henri Harpignies, illustrative of the lines by Victor Hugo: 
La campagne, les bois, les ombrages charmants, 
Les larges clairs de lune au bord des flots dormants. 


This fine example of Harpignies was painted to the commission of 
Messrs. Arnold & Tripp, the well-known connoisseurs and art 
dealers of Paris, and by them presented to the Museum in 1886. 
Since then another noble Harpignies has been added to the national 
art treasures through the same donors. Here also are the most 
beautiful portrait-study by Fortuny, the ‘Jeune Dame Espagnole ;’ 
the large and impressive ‘Defence of Champigny,’ by Detaille, by. 
many considered that master’s chef-d’euvre; a very notable portrait- 
study, called ‘Boy with a Sword’ (the boy in a dark Puritan dress 
with blue stockings), by Edouard Manet, who has also in another room 
a larger canvas, called ‘ Girl with a Parrot,’ but hard and mannered, 
both presented in 1889 from the private collection of Mr. Edwin Davis. 
‘The Vintage’ of Lhermitte, exhibited in the Paris Salon of 1884, 
came from the William Schaud collection in 1887, and Henner’s 
‘Mary Magdalene at the Tomb of Our Saviour’ in 1891. It is need- 
less to give a mere catalogue of the many excellent French and 
American and a few modern Dutch and Spanish canvases which 
follow these, as there is nothing among them of outstanding value, 
although some are well known, such as ‘The Balloon’ (field 
labourers looking up at a balloon in the sky), by Jules Dupré. 

The decorative paintings on the west wall of the Grand Hall are 
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‘Peace,’ by Ludwig Knaus; “Diana’s Hunting Party,’ by Hans 
Makart ; and ‘ Victory,’ by Gustave Richter. The whole of the east 
wall of the Grand Hall is occupied by the celebrated towr de force 
of Benjamin Constant, ‘ Justinian in Council,’ which caused so much 
discussion at the Paris Salon of 1888. 

Strangers who prefer, however, the older art of Europe will obtain 
more pleasure from a visit to the New York Historical Society. 
This society, in addition to a large library of books and newspapers: 
of local interest, and an extensive collection of manuscript private and 
public documents from the earliest colonial period to the Civil War, 
has a permanent picture-gallery. It embraces the entire collection 
of the old New York Gallery of Fine Arts, which contained the 
Luman Reed collection, the Bryan Gallery of Christian Art, bequeathed 
in 1867, and the Durr collection, given in 1882. Nearly all the 
first 200 paintings are by early American artists; among them the 
well-known names of John Trumbull, the two Peales, Benjamin 
West, Jarvis, Vanderlyn, Morse, Inman and Cole. One famous 
English painter serves as the link between these early Americans and 
the very much earlier old Italian masters—namely, Gainsborough, 
who is represented by a small characteristic landscape. Many of the 
next 300 pictures are of indifferent quality, and unquestionably many 
of the attributions are purely arbitrary and often fantastic; but 
there are some works of great merit and singular interest. Here, for 
instance, is the beautiful ‘Last Judgment’ of Simone Memmi, the 
picture of which Michaelis wrote a graphic description in the Gazette 
de France; and the remarkable ‘ Crucifixion’ of Andrea Mantegna, 
wherein the painter seems to have made the utmost use of the extra- 
ordinary collection of ancient arms possessed by his master in art, 
Squarcioni. Guido of Siena is represented by a fine ‘ Virgin and 
Child with Four Saints,’ the same that was originally in the collection 
of Artur de Montor; and Perugino by a-somewhat doubtful though 
fine ‘ Adoration of the Infant Christ.’ Critical opinion will unques- 
tionably dispute Raphael’s authorship of the ‘Birth and Resurrec- 
tion of Christ’ (No. 200), and of Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘St. John 
Weeping’ (198), though both are fine paintings. There is good 
reason to believe that the ‘Repose in Egypt’ by Titian is an 
authentic copy by that artist of his famous painting, the more so 
as it is not strictly a replica, on account of the absence of some 
figures in the background, the introduction of the rivulet in the 
foreground, and a butterfly upon a flower in the right corner, diffe- 
rential details which a later copyist certainly would never have made. 
The same remark may be made & propos of the so-called replica of 
Correggio’s ‘ Virgin and Child, Mary Magdalene and St. Jerome,’ of 
which the original is at Parma. Paul Veronese, Domenichino, and 
Salvator Rosa are also well represented. In the Dutch school there 
are a few good examples of the best men, particularly noteworthy 
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being Douw’s ‘ The Artist in his Studio,’ Jan Van Eyck’s ‘ Crucifixion,’ 
an incantation scene by David Teniers the Younger, an exceedingly 
fine winter scene by the less-known Jan Beerestraten, and two 
striking but dubious works respectively attributed to Rubens and 
Rembrandt. 

The early German school is represented by three pictures: a 
St. George and the Dragon by Diirer, and two small canvases by 
Holbein; andthe Spanish chool by studies by Velasquez and Murillo. 
Although the French school is represented by Poussin, Watteau, 
Greuze and Vernet, there is nothing in this section of especial 
artistic interest. In the Durr collection, the most noteworthy 
Italian picture is the signed ‘Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,’ attri- 
buted to Titian, possibly the first of three pictures on this subject 
which Titian painted. Another Titian attribution is the portrait 
of Aretino the poet, a picture which has a curious history, for it was 
found in the waggon of a vivandiére named Machau, killed at the 
battle of Marengo, and finally passed into the private cabinet of 
Denon, Director of the Musée Napoleon. Much the most note- 
worthy picture of the Dutch school in this Durr collection is the 
‘ Combat of Cavalry,’ attributed to Rembrandt. 

The most important other public art galleries in New York are 
those of the Lenox Library, in Fifth Avenue, the endowment of 
a famous bibliophile and New York connoisseur of rare taste, Mr. 
James Lenox. The pictures are, largely, of an interest greater for 
Americans than for foreigners. Among those which more concern 
British visitors I may mention a few. First in some respects is the 
fine portrait of Milton, which is doubly interesting as having been 
formerly in the possession of Charles Lamb. To the right of 
this is Horace Vernet’s famous ‘Siege of Saragossa,’ and beyond it 
what is probably Munkacsy’s most celebrated picture, ‘Milton dictat- 
ing “ Paradise Lost” to his Daughters.’ There is a fine Reynolds—a 
picture of a boy in a red velvet dress leaning forward on a green 
cushion, with a pen and paper in his hand. Who the boy was I do 
not know, but the picture came from the collection of Philip Metcalf, 
Reynolds’ executor. Better known is the same painter’s Mrs. 
Billington as St. Cecilia, a lovely full-length portrait of the once 
celebrated singer, with a choir of angels fluttering around her and 
singing to the music of her voice. This is the picture which is 
associated with a charming Haydn anecdote. When the great 
composer visited Reynolds’ studio when the portrait was nearing 
completion, he remarked, after eyeing it critically, ‘You have 
painted it wrong.’ Mrs. Billington was almost as annoyed as the 
painter, who remarked sharply, ‘In what respect?’ Whereupon 
Haydn answered: ‘Why, the angels should have been listening to 
Mrs. Billington, instead of Mrs. Billington listening to the angels.’ 
At this the singer jumped up and gave Haydn a kiss, and Reynolds 
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thanked him for the hint. Reynolds’ portrait of Miss Kitty Fisher, 
with doves, is also here. Close by are two noble works by Turner : 
‘A Scene on the French Coast,’ with an English warship stranded, and 
with a flaming and resplendent sunset reflected along the luminous 
wet sands and shallow waters; and the powerful ‘Fingall’s Cave, 
Staffa,’ with its wonderful surge of tidal billows, which Mr. Lenox 
bought from Turner himself in 1845. The finest ‘old master’ in 
the collection is the beautiful ‘Tobit and the Angel’ of Andrea 
del Sarto. 

Every visitor to New York makes a point of seeing ‘the Vander- 
bilt houses’ in the Upper Fifth Avenue neighbourhood. The houses 
themselves are well worth a visit, though perhaps many will agree 
with the present writer in considering their ornamentation too 
floridly grandiose. Japanese parlours and reduced facsimiles of the 
Ghiberti gates in Florence do not go well together—and a like 
incongruity prevails. In Mrs. W. H. Vanderbilt’s house there are 
some charming frescoes of hunting scenes by Luminais, and the 
main staircase is illumined by nine very fine stained windows by 
John Lafarge, the prince of American decorative painters. 

Of course the famous Vanderbilt gallery is a private one, but as 
a rule there is little difficulty in the way of those who wish to inspect 
it. There are few noteworthy pictures of the English school. Mr. 
Alma Tadema is represented by a beautiful and characteristic 
‘Entrance to a Theatre,’ which isin a niche of the broad arch over the 
entrance from the house. But some of the French pictures are of 
great value, and there is a lovely example of the art of the great 
Spaniard, Fortuny—his superb fantasia, ‘ Dancing Arabs.’ There are 
no fewer than five Millets, four being depictive of peasant life, and 
conventional enough in subject, though so fine and individual in 
handling, and the fifth a singular and striking presentment of two 
hunters in a snowy wood. Detaille’s great picture, so famous through 
innumerable reproductions, has a conspicuous place: that which 
depicts two wounded French officers carrying a mortally wounded 
comrade out of a shattered church between two lines of Prussian 
soldiery, who have fallen back in respectful homage to the dead and 
dying defenders. By Detaille there is also a brilliantly able 
‘General von Moltke and Staff.’ Two of Meissonier’s best cabinet 
pictures of the military genre are here: the one showing a troop of 
soldiers halting while their commandant questions a peasant, and the 
other depicting a French officer in a green buff coat, with white 
trousers and top boots, standing astride before a fireplace, and frown- 
ing over a despatch which an orderly has just brought to him. This 
is the painting sometimes called ‘Napoleon: Bad News from the 
Front,’ though I fancy it has nothing to do with Napoleon himself. 
Two other Meissoniers hang in another room: genre pictures painted 
to please his Vanderbilt patrons, but of little interest to the general 
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public. Delacroix’ rich ‘ Indian Warrior at the Head of his Troops ;’ 
Diaz’s ‘Scene in the Forest of Fontainebleau ;’ a fine landscape by 
Dupré, and a notably fine ‘ Cattle’ by Troyon; Fromentin’s ‘ Caravan 
crossing a Stream’ and ‘ Gambling Scene in a Tavern ;’ a noteworthy 
Van Marcke, of cattle collected outside a thatched stable in an 
orchard; Roybet’s ‘Florentine Dames, and Zamacois’s ‘ King’s 
Favourite ;’ Jules Breton’s fine ‘ Peasant Girl Weaving,’ with Breton 
shore and sea for background ; Daubigny’s noble ‘ Cattle by a Lake ;’ 
Rosa Bonheur's ‘Huntsman ’—a man leaning against a tree, with 
dogs resting, and four horses awaiting their riders, a very fine 
example of this artist’s best period—and ‘Sheep;’ Bouguereau’s 
‘Italian Flute Player;’ and Gérome’s celebrated and beautiful 
‘Sword Dance,’ where an almond-eyed slave of great loveliness dances 
before a pasha or other Oriental dignitary—these are among the most 
notable pictures to be seen in the interesting but overpraised 
Vanderbilt collection. 

One has to leave New York to find the finest private collection 
in America, the already alluded to Collection of Mr. Walters of 
Baltimore. Here is the ideal connoisseur: the man who by his 
own sure taste and love brings together what he can of beautiful and 
distinctive art. Mr. Walters’s taste, or rather his predilections, may 
be restricted, but there is none who has made a better collection of 
‘Latin’ art. Almost the only English painters represented among 
his many beautiful possessions are Turner, Sir John Millais, Mr. Briton 
Riviére and Mr. Alma Tadema. The Turner is the justly famous 
‘Grand Canal, Venice,’ perhaps the supreme triumph of brilliancy 
in colouration in the history of art. The Millais is ‘News from 
Home,’ where a soldier-sentry stands leaning on his gun while he 
reads a letter which he has just received. Strong in characterisation 
and strong in painting, Mr. Briton Riviére’s finest picture, ‘ Syria-— 
The Night Watch,’ has found a home here. This is that nobly con- 
ceived and beautifully painted moonlit scene outlined in the lines of 
‘Omar Khayyam :’ 


They say the lion and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep ; 


where, amid the vast ruins of an ancient city, spectral in the moon- 
shine, not a human face is seen, but only the baleful eyes of nocturnal 
beasts of prey. Of Mr. Alma Tadema’s art Mr. Walters has several 
fine examples. What is generally considered his most dramatic pic- 
ture is here—the large and profoundly impressive ‘A Roman 
Emperor,’ where behind the dead bodies of Caligula and others 
of his household are the soldiers who have returned lest they 
have missed some member of the Imperial family, while beyond 
is a soldier bowing mockingly as he exposes behind a hanging 
tapestry the rigid body of the terror-paralysed Claudius. In 
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composition this is unquestionably one of Mr. Tadema’s triumphs, 
and is perhaps unsurpassed by him in rich and effective colouring 
and technical finish. Near it hangs what many admirers of this 
artist’s work hold to be his highest achievement, the ‘ Sappho,’ where 
‘the tenth muse’ is seen seated on the creamy white marble of a semi- 
circular open theatre, and listening intently to the lyre-accompanied 
songs of the young poet Alczeus, of whom she isenamoured. Beyond 
the marble and the beautiful warm olive-trees is the dark blue 
Ionian Sea. In the words of an able American critic, ‘the pinkish 
creamy white of the marble and the colour-scheme of the figures, 
with their pale lavender, pink, buff, green, salmon, yellow, are like a 
cluster of tea-roses in a vase of deep blue green.’ A third picture, 
the elaborate and impressive ‘Triumph of Titus,’ has a peculiar 
right to belong to Mr. Walters, as the subject was suggested by him 
to the artist. It is believed that Mr. Tadema himself considers it 
one of his best achievements. The refined and charming girl-study 
called ‘Sister is not in’ is also here, and among the water-colours 
is that loveliest of his drawings, the ‘ Xanthe and Phaon.’ 

-Itis somewhat strange that the only American artist represented 
in this section of Mr. Walters’s collection is Mr. G. H. Boughton. 
*The Waning Honeymoon’ and ‘ Venus and Neptune’ were both, I 
think, exhibited at the Academy some years ago. 

But the chief treasures of Mr. Walters’s gallery—which M. Durand 
Gréville has spoken of as incomparable—are in its French work. 
Here are many masterpieces by the princes of Barbizon: Millet, 
Rousseau, Corot, Diaz, Troyon, Dupré, Daubigny, and Ziem; and 
also famous works by Delaroche, Vernet, Géricault, Delacroix, 
Isabey, Decamps, Fromentin, Couture, Gleyre, and many others. 
And here, among works by living or recently living artists, are fine 
examples of Meissonier, Gérome, Jules Breton, Léon Bonnat, Dagnan- 
Bouveret, De Neuville, Van Marcke, Cabanel, Frére, &c. Spain 
is represented by Fortuny, Zamagois, Madrazo, Rico, Villegas, and 
Jiminez ; and Germany by Becker, Achenbach, Miiller, and Petten- 
kofer. 

A detailed account of these important pictures is impracticable 
here; a volume would be required. It must suffice to indicate the 
treasures of Mr. Walters’s collection. By Millet there are the lovely 
‘ The Sheepfold— Moonlight,’ ‘ The Potato Harvest,’ and the strange 
and powerful ‘ Breaking Flax.’ By Rousseau: his masterpiece, ‘ Le 
Givre—Winter Solitude,’ which has been called ‘a landscape that 
stands alone, unsurpassed in any age or epoch of art,’ and of which 
Sensier wrote that no one would have this chef-d’euvre, and that it 
required twenty years to make it understood; and his noble ‘ Early 
Summer Afternoon.’ By Corot: the celebrated ‘ Martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian,’ the beautiful ‘The Evening Star,’ ‘The Fisherman’s 
Cottage,’ and ‘Earliest Spring.’ By Troyon: ‘ Cattle Drinking ’ and 
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* Repose.’ By Dupré the small but noble ‘The Old Oak’ (the 
famous duel-picture with Rousseau), ‘At Sea,’ and resplendent 
‘Sunset on the Coast,’ with a lovely little gem called ‘A Bright 
Day.’ By Diaz: the magnificent ‘ Forest of Fontainebleau—Autumn,’ 
the large and imposing ‘The Storm,’ the charming ‘ Autumnal 
Effect,’ the beautiful little religious picture, ‘The Assumption,’ and 
‘Cupid Disarmed.’ By Daubigny: ‘ Twilight,’ ‘The Coming Storm,’ 
and the noble ‘ Sunset on the Coast of France.’ By Felix Ziem are 
several pictures, among them perhaps his masterpiece, ‘ Venice— 
Sunset.’ One of the rarities of Mr.} Walters’s collection is the 
unique and, to students of modern art, invaluable ‘ The Hemicycle’ 
—the original from which Delaroche painted the great ‘ Hemicycle’ 
on the walls of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. It has been well said 
that no one can properly understand Delaroche who has not seen the 
‘Hemicycle,’ one of the triumphs of decorative art. By Horace 
Vernet : ‘ Italian Brigands’ ; and several very fine examples of Gallait, 
Jalabert, and Baron Leys. From a splendid ‘Lion in Repose’ by 
Géricault the visitor turns to a wonderful series by Delacroix: 
‘ Christ on the Cross,’ ‘ Jesus on the Sea of Galilee,’ ‘The Lion and 
Serpent,’ and the intensely dramatic ‘The Combat,’ a duel to the 
death between two horsemen at the base of some lonely hills. By 
Isabey: ‘The Departure of Elizabeth of France for Spain’ and 
* After the Storm.’ By Decamps, ‘The Suicide ;’ and by Fromentin 
the superb and famous ‘ The Halt,’ the lovely ‘Encampment on the 
Atlas Mountains,’ and ‘At the Well.’ By Couture: ‘ Horace and 
Lydia’ and ‘Day Dreams.’ By Gleyre, ‘the painter of dreams,’ is 
his fine ‘ Lost Illusions.’ By Bonnat, several portraits, including 
the incomparable ‘ Barye,’ the portrait of M. Bonnat himself and that 
of Mr. Walters, and a fine ‘ Arab Sheik.’ By Gérome: ‘ The Christian 
Martyrs,’ the famous picture that was on his easel for twenty 
years; ‘ Diogenes’; ‘ The Duel after the Masquerade’ ; ‘ On the Desert’ 
—one of those charming greyhound pictures which make one recall 
Hamerton’s ‘ would rather have a leash of greyhoundspainted by 
Gérome than by any other painter living.’ By Jules Breton: the 
noble ‘Close of the Day’ and ‘Returning from the Fields.’ By 
Meissonier: the famous and dramatically conceived Napoleon of 
1814, called simply ‘1814,’ and a clever study, ‘ The Jovial Trooper.’ 
By De Neuville: the celebrated ‘The Attack at Dawn’ and ‘In the 
Trenches’ and ‘Information.’ By Van Marcke: ‘The Approach of 
the Storm,’ ‘ The Pool,’ ‘ Early Morning,’ and others. By Cabanel : 
the portrait of Napoleon the Third and ‘ Pandora.” By Hugues 
Merle there is a picture, ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ which has the added 
interest that this is the work painted by Merle at the request of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, who sent him The Scarlet Letter. By Edouard 
Frére, ‘the laureate of the poor,’ there are six fine works. 

By the Spanish painters are several notable pictures. Fortuny is 
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represented by one of his loveliest creations, ‘The Rare Vase ;’ also 
by ‘ An Ecclesiastic’ and the ‘Hindoo Snake Charmer.’ One recalls 
Couture’s exclamation on hearing of Fortuny’s death: ‘O the 
beautiful things! I dream of them all night!’ or Henri Regnault’s 
saying, ‘Fortuny takes my breath away. He is master of us 
all . . . Oh, Fortuny! I can’t sleep for you.’ Zamagois is repre- 
sented by what he himself knew to be his masterpiece, and refused 
to part with during his lifetime: the great military picture, ‘Spain— 
1812.’ Madrazo’s ‘Council out of Church’ is a good example of his 
art. Martin Rico’s masterpiece, ‘ Venice,’ is here, and affords a 
striking contrast both to Ziem’s and to Turner’s ‘ Venice.’ Jiminez’s 
brilliant ‘ Boutique of Figaro’ and Villegas’ ‘The Slipper Merchant— 
Cairo’ are among the best achievements of these able painters. 

In another section of Mr. Walters’s collection are works by Greuze 
(The ‘ Milkmaid ’), Chaplin, Plassau, Detaille (‘ The Picket’), Vibert 
(‘ Toreadors’), Clairin (the splendid ‘ Entering the Harem’), Muller, 
Clays, Chavet, Alfred Stevens (‘Palm Sunday’ and ‘ News from Afar’), 
Henner (‘The Nymph’), Munkacsy (‘The Story of the Battle’), 
Alberto Pasini (the luminous ‘ Damascus’), Antonio Rotta, and 
Bartholomeus Van der Helst (a notably fine portrait by this old 
Dutch master, ‘ Anna Maria Schumann’). 

Equally fascinating in its own kind is the water-colour collec- 
tion. Here are lovely drawings by Millet (‘The Sower,’ ‘The 
Shepherdess,’ the original study of ‘The Angelus,’ and the original 
study of ‘ The Sheep-fold’); by Rousseau; by Diaz (‘The Edge of 
the Forest’); by Fortuny (‘The Mendicant’ and ‘Don Quixote’); 
by Meissonier (‘The Courtyard of the Artist’s Studio,’ and two red 
and black chalk portraits of himself at the age of forty); by Jacque- 
mart (one of the few pictures by this celebrated etcher, and a very 
lovely one: ‘a Landscape’); by Josef Israels (particularly his ‘ Hol- 
land’); by Ary Scheffer (‘Dante and Beatrice’); and by Rosa 
Bonheur (‘The Andalusian Bulls’ and ‘The Conversation: Shep- 
herd and Dog’). By English painters the most notable water-colour 
drawings, besides the already alluded to ‘ Xanthe and Phaon’ of Mr. 
Alma Tadema, are Frederick Walker’s ‘The Fish Market’ and a very 
fine ‘ Still Life’ by William Hunt. One of the great attractions in 
this section is the lovely series of thirteen drawings by Léon Bonvin, 
that little-known and sadly ignored prince of flower-painters. His 
sole encourager was Mr. Walters, who has the satisfaction of knowing 
that the brief, sad, and tragically ending life of Bonvin was made a 
little easier and happier because of him. Bonvin’s work is a revela- 
tion. There is nothing of its kind so exquisite. It is strange that 
almost all the best work of this strange, shy, sad French peasant 
should have to be seen in the private collection of an American con- 
noisseur in far-away Baltimore. Another great attraction here are 
the four lovely drawings by Alexandre Bida: ‘The Prayer on the 
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Housetop,’ ‘ Jesus at the Door of the House of Zachariah,’ ‘ Moses,’ 
and ‘The Foolish Virgins.’ There is nothing among the master- 
pieces of Bida in the Louvre to surpass these drawings, and perhaps 
the first in particular—the remarkable drawing before which Gérome 
exclaimed, after long studying it in silent admiration, ‘I have done 
nothing to equal this.’ 

But probably the most widely known art treasure of Mr. Walters is 
the celebrated series of works by Barye, as a painter perhaps not less 
great than he is as asculptor in bronze. For thirty years a deep friend- 
ship existed between the artist and Mr. Walters, through whom 
Barye became celebrated in America long before he was widely 
known in this country. When, on a late occasion, Mr. Walters put 
an order in his hands for copies of all his available works, the artist 
threw up his hands and exclaimed, ‘My God! my country never did 
this for me!’ 

Whoever wishes to see the originals of the finest achievements of 
Barye must go to Baltimore. Mr. Walters’s house has been well 
described as Barye’s temple: outside of which is the first public 
monument to commemorate the genius of the great artist—the 
large and magnificent ‘Lion in Repose’ (cast by Barbédienne) 
and four groups: ‘Peace,’ ‘War,’ ‘Force protecting Labour,’ and 
‘Order.’ Among the noblest and most famous bronzes are ‘ The 
Tiger Hunt,’ ‘The Hunt of the Wild Ox,’ ‘The Elk Hunt,’ ‘The 
Hunt of the Bear;’ the celebrated ‘The Silver Lion,’ which was 
given by the city of Paris as the Grand Prix at the Longchamps 
Races of 1863 ; the ‘ Jaguar devouring a Hare,’ ‘The Walking Wolf’ 
(the work he dedicated to Theodore Rousseau), the ‘ Elk surprised by 
a Lynx,’ the ‘Panther seizing a Stag,’ the ‘Python crushing a 
Crocodile,’ ‘Mounted Arabs killing a Lion,’ and ‘Tartar Warriors 
checking a Horse.’ Among the many models in wax is the original 
of the famous ‘ Walking Tiger.’ Here, too, among treasures too 
many to enumerate, are the celebrated and beautiful ‘The Hippo- 
graff,’ ‘Theseus slaying the Centaur Bianor,’ and the marvellously 
decorative ‘Candelabra of the Three Goddesses.’ After inspection of 
the wonderful water-colour drawings of Barye one cannot but agree 
with Eugéne Véron that ‘they are no less remarkable than his 
bronzes, and have the same qualities—grandeur of aspect and intensity 
of life.’ In a word, it would be well worth while for the lover of art 
to make a pilgrimage to Baltimore, if only to view the sole repre- 
sentative collection of the triumphs in sculpture, decoration, and 
water-colour painting of Anton Louis Barye. 

I can do no more than mention here the Oriental Gallery, with 
its innumerable treasures of Japanese and Chinese art in every kind, 
including the unique and unsurpassable masterpiece known as ‘ The 
Peach-Bloom Vase.’ A sentence from Zhe Art Amatewr may be 
quoted aptly instead: ‘The largest and best Oriental collection im 
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the United States is undoubtedly that of Mr. W. T. Walters, of 
Baltimore, and dealers who ought to know say that there is no 
private collection in Europe to surpass it.’ 

Another treasure is the wax counterpart of the famous ‘ Head in 
Wax’ of the Lille Museum, which used to be attributed to Raphael— 
a copy so exact that no expert could distinguish the one from the 
other. It is that which Alexandre Dumas, fils, caused to be made, 
and held till the day of his death as one of his most valued treasures. 
In a letter to a friend Dumas wrote: ‘I believe the original to be by 
Leonardo, but that is my opinion only. This head is divine. Gras 
copied it asa labour of love. It is the great All in a small volume, 
because its expression is.the image of life, and the material of which 
it is made evokes a sensation of death.’ 

Two perfect ivory sculptures of Cellini or the Cellini period stand 
near. These, ‘Psyche’ and ‘ Phryne,’ have been described as two of 
the most beautiful ivories in existence. In the delightful Notes on the 
Walters Collection by Mr. Richard B. Gruelle, of which I have been 
much indebted, the lovely ‘ Phryne,’ which had always been attri- 
buted to Benvenuto Cellini, is with wiser critical insight now con- 
sidered more likely to have been by John of Bologna. ‘Whoever 
the artist whose hand formed this bit of ivory into the exquisite 
embodiment of life surely dwells in the rezlms of the beautiful. I 
can think of nothing among the treasures of ancient or modern 
sculpture more perfect. There may be grander things, but here is 
form in its perfection—so symmetrical, so graceful, so exquisitely 
shaped is it that nothing could compare with its peculiar fascination. 
The textures and undulating lines are so deftly wrought that you 
lose the impression of the substance out of which it is formed, and 
seem in the presence of real living flesh.’ Less miraculous, but 
scarcely less beautiful, is the ‘Psyche.’ Strange indeed, as Mr. 
Gruelle says, that, though the ‘Head in Wax,’ the ‘ Phryne,’ and 
the ‘Psyche’ are unparalleled in beauty, faultless in execution, 
and informed by the rarest genius, the creator of each remains 
unknown. 

And now, after all this detail, it is as though but a glimpse at a 
few of the art treasures of Mr. Walters had been taken. His collec- 
tion is unique, and as a House of Beauty is not only the finest in 
America, but among the finest in the world. 

A word as to the noble mural painting to be found in America. 
There is much that is fine in Washington, New York, and elsewhere, 
but nothing to surpass the frescoes of the Public Library in Boston. 
Here are the justly famous frescoes of Mr. Edwin Abbey, R.A., and 
those of Mr. Sargent, which are well known to their admirers in 
this country, as the panels were first exhibited in London; and 
here is what some consider the noblest decorative art of Puvis de 
Chavannes. 
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This, after all, is but a partial and most inadequate record of the 
art treasures of America. Yet, if the country possessed nothing of 
great art beyond what is to be found in Boston, at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, and in the unique private collection of Mr. 
Walters at Baltimore, it would still be rich indeed—and, in the 
greatest achievements of modern French art, richer than France itself. 
It is significant that to see in one place the range and accomplish- 
ment of the greatest artist in sculpture which France has produced 
one has to go, not to Paris, but to Baltimore. 

WILLIAM SHARP. 


NoTE.—Just as this article was finished came the sad tidings of the loss of Za 
Bourgogne. On board were some famous French pictures, notably Jules Dupré's 
‘ Passage du Gué’ (valued at 75,000 francs), which M. Georges Petit had purchased 
to bring back to France. Cazin’s ‘Zuyder Zee’ (valued at 12,000 francs), and 
Vibert’s ‘ Passage Difficile’ and ‘Le Beau Cadeau’ (together, 18,000 francs) are also 
among the lost pictures. 


Vor, XLIV—No, 260 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ROUGH NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF THE 
BASS ROCK AND NEIGHBOURING SHORES 


TxovucH familiar enough to the field naturalist and trained observer 
of bird life, the scene presented by the myriads of seafowl on the 
Bass and adjacent islands always arouses the interest and wonder of 
the casual visitor to the shores of the Firth of Forth. 

Flocks of gulls are, it is true, a very ordinary sight to the usual 
seaside tripper ; alas, too often considered by him as the means to the 
unenviable end of ‘killing something’ for the mere sake of killing. 
Here, however, we see not mere stray flocks of birds, but hundreds of 
thousands of seafowl in their ancestral homes, in the breeding haunts 
frequented by them for ages ; perhaps even long before the advent of 
man. 

The greater portion of the strangers who visit the Bass, May 
Island, and other islets of the Firth do so in August and September, 
when a large number of the seafowl have already reared their young, 
carried them out to sea, and are scattered about the Firth of Forth. 
There remain on the Bass then only the gannets or solan geese, 
its principal inhabitants. It is these which first arouse the curiosity 
of the visitor, draw his attention to the large variety of the birds 
frequenting the neighbourhood, and, by exciting his astonishment, 
prompt him to inquire more closely into their strange instincts and 
mysterious habits. 

The gannet or solan goose (Sula bassana) belongs to the family 
Pelicanide, and with nine other species, which are scattered all over 
the world, helps to form the genus Sula of ornithologists. All these 
ten species of gannets have practically identical habits, ¢.e. they are 
migrating birds and breed in large colonies on precipitous rocky or 
desert islands covered with low scrub. 

Besides the Bass Rock, our gannet or solan goose breeds on a 
number of rocky islands round the British coasts, such as Ailsa Craig, 
St. Kilda, the Bull Rock, and others; it winters round Madeira and 
the neighbouring African shores. Our gannet also occurs on the 
eastern coasts of Canada and on the Farée Islands, but has not 
appeared on the mainland of Europe, except as a straggler. The 
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gannets arrive on the Bass in the spring and leave again in October. 
They lay a solitary egg, from which is hatched a naked black young 
one, which, however, soon becomes covered with white down. At the 
end of six weeks the young gannet has assumed its first dress of 
feathers, which are dark brown dotted with white. At this stage of 
its growth the young gannet is so fat that even if it attempted to fly 
it would find the task impossible. The old birds now cease to feed 
their offspring, which, as soon as its fat has been absorbed, tumbles 
off the rock and flies away. The second summer finds our bird in a 
fresh dress : the breast is nearly pure white, and although the head, 
neck, and back are still of the same dark brown, the white spots have 
almost disappeared. These second year’s birds are, however, very 
seldom seen on the Bass; they remain either in their winter 
quarters or far out atsea. In their third year the gannets again alter 
their plumage and appear blotched irregularly with patches of white 
and brown. In the fourth year the plumage is almost similar to 
that of the adult gannet. In its fifth year the gannet throws off the 
last trace of immaturity—namely, the black tail—and appears in 
breeding plumage, ready to begin the cares of family life. It now 
has a pale buff-coloured head, and all the rest of its body is snow 
white, except the outer half of the primary wing feathers, which are 
black. 

The gannet lives exclusively on fish, and it is a beautiful sight 
to watch them catching their prey. Like their cousins, the pelicans, 
they are unable to dive directly off the water; so, on sighting a fish, 
they rise to a good height into the air, close their wings suddenly, 
and hurl themselves head foremost into the sea, and they seldom 
rise to the surface, after their dive, without having transfixed their 
prey. 

As the gannet is a true migratory bird in every sense of the term 
as applied to birds, we may logically digress somewhat from the 
subject of these notes and examine briefly the’ really marvellous 
phenomenon, the migration of birds. 

The term ‘migration’ has a slightly different meaning, on the 
whole, when applied to birds than when applied to human beings. 
When applied to birds it is meant to express the wonderful periodical 
wanderings of many species of birds, undertaken mainly in search 
of a more genial climate. From the earliest historical times we 
continually find records showing how the regular appearance and 
disappearance of certain birds perplexed as well as astonished the 
observer. In ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome the priests even 
pretended to foretell the future and decide the propitiousness of 
given enterprises by the flight of birds. Before the time of Linnzus, 
the father of modern zoology, 7.e. before 1757, students of nature 
were generally looked upon as lunatics, magicians, or emissaries of 
the evil one, and so the greater bulk of the people were utterly 
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ignorant on the subject of animals and animal life. The obvious 
result of this ignorance was the fostering of a most astounding mass 
of strange legends, fairy tales, and superstitions, many of which 
survive to this day among the uneducated classes, We find by far 
the larger number of these stories centre round the swallow 
and the cuckoo, because these afford the most conspicuous 
instances of bird-migration. It would not only take too long but 
also weary the reader if all these superstitions were enumerated, 
but a few of them may prove interesting. It was formerly believed 
in England that the cuckoo turned into a sparrow-hawk in the 
winter, and in some country districts this legend is still implicitly 
credited. In all civilised countries it has been generally believed 
that the swallows pass the autumn and winter at the bottom of deep 
wells, lakes, and even of the sea; while some people assert that they 
hang themselves up by their beaks in underground caverns. Among 
many of the labouring classes in England and elsewhere these adages 
are still stoutly maintained as facts. 

One of the principal reasons for all the apparent mystery which 
surrounds the migration of birds to this day is that they generally 
arrive and also take their departure at night, and even when forced 
to travel by day, fly at such a height that they are invisible to the 
naked eye. In spite of the great attention paid to this phenomenon 
in all ages, it is only during the last thirty or forty years that real 
light has been thrown on the subject by the efforts of such men as 
Seebohm, Harvie-Brown, Gatke, and others. Of all the observers, 
perhaps Gitke is the one who contributed most to our knowledge, 
because for more than fifty years he lived on the tiny island of Heligo- 
land, which lies in the direct path of the principal line of European 
bird-migration. Thus Giitke was able to observe minutely all the 
phases both of the outward and return journeys of the birds, to fix the 
average dates of arrival and departure of each species, and finally to 
compare the results of each year’s observations. He has embodied 
the result of nearly sixty years’ work in his world-renowned book 
called Die Vogelwarte auf Helgoland. Seebohm and ‘Harvie-Brown 
exiled themselves to the icy wastes of the Tundras to study these 
fascinating phenomena amidst different circumstances from those 
under which the observations of Giitke were carried out. Their 
adventures and discoveries are given to the world in two most 
attractive books, Siberia in Europe and Siberia in Asia, by Henry 
Seebohm. 

We may roughly divide the migratory birds into three classes— 
first, those that breed in the temperate zones; secondly, those that 
breed in the Arctic regions ; and lastly, the partial migrants. Taking 
these classes in the order I have enumerated, those birds which 
breed in the temperate zones migrate mostly to countries on the 
Equator, and even very far south of it. In Europe such birds as the 
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martins, swallows, swifts, warblers, quail, landrail, storks, and many 
others, migrate to Central and South Africa, even as far as the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

In Asia the bulk of the migrants take up their winter quarters 
in Southern India, Ceylon, Southern China, and the Malay Archi- 
pelago, while some even winter in Australia, including the birds 
which come from Japan. 

In the New World the birds of the temperate zone are rather 
perplexing in their migratory habits. Many of those which go 
north to Canada and Alaska in the summer pass the winter in 
Mexico, Panama, and even South Columbia; while others, as well as 
a pumber of migrants from the United States, go over to the West 
Indies. One of the most wonderful instances of migration is that of 
the tiny flame-breasted humming-bird (Selasphorus rufus), which 
breeds on the west coast of America as far north as Alaska and 
Behring Island, and winters in lower California and Mexico. Thus, 
with unerring instinct, this diminutive bird, scarcely two inches long, 
flies twice a year the astounding distance of over three thousand 
miles. The birds which belong to the second class—those which 
breed in the Arctic regions—comprise the swans, many of the 
waders, and a considerable number of ducks and geese. In Europe 
these birds spend the winter in all the countries from England south 
to the Mediterranean and Black Seas, some even going as far south 
as the upper reaches of the Nile. 

In Asia most of the waders, such as snipe, woodcock, sandpipers, 
and plovers, as well as the ducks and the geese, spend the winter in 
India and South China. In America the Arctic birds migrate to the 
southern United States and Mexico. 

The partial migrants, which form the third class, are rather more 
puzzling in their movements, for among them we find birds whose 
motives for wandering are very diverse. Some are unwilling slaves— 
i.e. they get mixed up in the big flights of true migratory birds and 
are irresistibly hurried along with them; such are the rooks, 
starlings, robins, &c., which are so frequently seen in Heligoland in 
the midst of flocks of swallows, warblers, and other genuine migrants. 
Another lot of these partial migrants are those which perhaps most 
justly deserve this name, viz. such birds as larks, pipits, titmice, &c., 
which, although resident with us all the year round, at times greatly 
diminish in numbers owing to more than half the individuals 
changing their abode. For instance, those which breed in Scotland 
and England wander in the winter over to France, but, unlike the 
true migrants, always leave some of their number behind. 

Lastly, we have certain birds which must be placed in the 
category of partial migrants, but for whom a better term would be 
‘nomads.’ These are the birds whose food is scarce, and who 
although not real migrants in the sense that they depart and return at 
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fixed periods, yet wander continually from place to place. After this 
long digression we must return once more to the subject of these notes. 

In August and September all the birds except the gannets and a 
few cormorants and shags have left the Bass Rock, therefore we must 
look for them along the shores and on the waters of the Firth itself. 
Here the keen observer will enjoy a great treat, for he can see the 
herring gull (Larus argentatus), the two black-backed gulls (Larus 
marinus and Larus fuscus), the kittiwake (Rissa tridactyla), the 
common gull (Larus canus), the Sandwich tern (Sterna cantiaca), 
the common tern (Sterna fluviatilis), the Arctic tern (Sterna 
macroura), the red-throated diver (Urinator septentrionalis), the 
cormorant (Phalacrocorax carbo), the shag (Phalacrocorax graculus), 
the eider-duck (Somateria mollissima), the wild duck (Anas 
boschas), the .scoter (Hdemia nigra), the sheld-duck (Tadorna 
tadorna), the oyster-catcher (Ha@matopus ostralegus), the dunlin 
(Pelidna alpina), the sanderling (Calidris arenaria), the ringed 
plover (Agialitis hiaticola), redshank (Totanus calidris), green 
plover ( Vanellus vanellus), the curlew-sandpiper(Ancylochilus subar- 
cuata), the whimbrel (Nwmenius pheopus), the curlew (Numenius 
arquatus), the godwit (Limosa lapponica), Richardson’s skua 
(Stercorarius crepidatus), the Manx shearwater (Puffinus anglorum) 
and many others. 

Let us now examine a few of these individually. 

All the gulls breed on rocky islands and cliffs, except the black- 
headed gull (Larus ridibundus), which breeds in large colonies on 
inland lochs and marshy wastes far from the coast, only frequenting 
the sea-shore during autumn and winter. The food of the gulls 
consists mostly of fish and other marine creatures, but they also come 
into the fields to search for worms and insects, and will even devour 
all sorts of garbage 

The great black-backed gull (Larus marinus) is also a bird of 
prey, as it occasionally kills and eats young or weak partridges, grouse, 
and hares, and will even attack and kill sickly young lambs. In 
Norway, the Farée Islands, and Iceland the kittiwakes breed in huge 
colonies of many hundreds of thousands of pairs, but in Great 
Britain the assemblages of these birds are never so numerous. The 
black-headed gull’s eggs are very good to eat; some people even 
consider them superior to plovers’ eggs. In consequence of this, 
collecting the eggs has become quite an industry. In the ‘ rookeries’ 
(so called), where the eggs are collected, the ‘eggers’ try and gather 
only the first clutch of eggs and leave the parents to hatch out the 
second clutch, which the female lays on being robbed of her first. 

The terns or sea-swallows are the nearest allies of the gulls, but 
can at once be distinguished by their deeply forked tuil and long- 
pointed swallow-like wings. In their habits the terns are very 
similar to the gulls, but differ especially in two respects—they lay 
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their eggs on the bare beach, and being unable, like the gulls, to 
dive off the surface of the water, they plunge into the sea in a 
manner similar to that of the gannets. 

The red-throated diver is a large and very handsome bird with a 
speckled grey and white back, silvery streaked neck, red throat, and 
white breast. It breeds on the northern lochs of Scotland and spends 
the autumn and winter at sea. Occasionally the Firth of Forth is 
visited by the two other divers, the black-throated diver (Urimator 
arcticus) and the Great Northern diver (Urinator glacialis), both 
magnificent birds, much larger than the red-throated diver. The 
Great Northern diver breeds in Iceland, and when the two or three 
young ones are batched, swims to the shores of Scotland carrying 
them on its back. 

The cormorants and shags are familiar to every one, for they are 
numerous everywhere on the inland lochs and sea coasts throughout 
Scotland. 

The eider-duck requires a fuller notice, as it is this bird which 
supplies us with the warm down lining for bed quilts and jackets. 
In Great Britain it is never found in large numbers, although as many 
as thirty or forty sometimes flock together; but in Scandinavia, 
Iceland, and the Farées they live together in hundreds, and almost 
entirely enable numbers of the poorer inhabitants to gain their live- 
lihood. The eider builds a nest of sticks and seaweed on the ground, 
and lines it with down plucked from her own breast. Thenortherners 
gather this down and also take the eggs, whereupon a second lot of 
eggs and down is placed in the nest. This is also taken, and the 
female lays yet a third clutch of eggs, but having denuded herself of 
all her down, she has now to call in the help of her mate to line the 
nest. Assoon as the gatherers perceive the differently coloured male 
down in a nest, they carefully avoid it, and the poor persecuted eider- 
duck is allowed to rear her family in peace. 

The scoters are large black ducks which breed in the Orkneys, 
Shetlands, and Iceland, frequenting our shores during the autumn 
and winter. Both the velvet scoter (Edemia fusca) and the 
common scoter (Edemia nigra) occur in the Forth. 

The sheld-duck (Zadorna tadorna) is one of the most con- 
spicuous and handsome of the duck tribe, its crimson beak, shining 
green head, and its black, white, and chestnut plumage being most 
attractive. It breeds in many places round the British coasts, and 
is remarkable from its habit of nesting in the deserted burrows of 
rabbits and similar holes in the ground. Its food consists princi- 
pally of marine creatures, 

The oyster-catcher or sea-pie is a common frequenter of the sea- 
shore, though not much known because of its extreme wariness, but 
its bold black-and-white plumage and bright scarlet beak make it a 
conspicuous object when seen. 
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The dunlin is one of the few resident waders, 
commonly in all suitable places. 

The sanderling, the little stint, the knot, the curlew-sandpiper, 
the grey plover, and many other waders depart to the dreary wastes 
of. the Arctic Circle to rear their broods, The eggs of the knot and 
curlew-sandpiper have actually been discovered only within the last 
two years. 

The green plover, peewit, or lapwing, is well known to most 
people who live in the country, but what is not so generally known is, 
that it is this bird, and not the ‘golden plover,’ which lays the 
famous plovers’ eggs. 

The curlew and whimbrel are common on the Scotch moors: 
their mournful cries, dull grey plumage, and long curved beaks are 
familiar to the frequenters of these moors and similar places. They 
lay four brownish-green eggs shaped like plovers’ eggs, but much 
larger than a fowl’s egg. 

The skuas are large brown gulls which obtain their food by wait- 
ing till some other seafowl has caught a choice morsel; they 
then chase the unfortunate bird and rob it of its hard-earned meal. 

It would be wearisome to mention all the other birds which 
occasionally frequent the shores of the Firth of Forth, but in autumn 
and winter, wild geese, wild swans, herons, woodcock, and snipe 
are often not uncommon. If the observer in the neighbourhood of 
the Bass thinks, however, that he is likely to come across all these 
birds during an hour’s stroll along the shore, he is greatly mistaken. 
For this purpose it will be necessary for him to make a number 
of excursions on the sea and to visit the numerous islands and rocks 
all along the Firth of Forth. 

The sight presented to such visitors who have braved the bad 
weather and who visit the neighbourhood in spring is a far different 
one. The Bass is not only covered with gannets, but every nook 
and corner seems alive with innumerable birds of all sorts. On the 
steep upper cliffs of the rock the gannets are busy collecting kelp 
and seaweed to build their large ill-shaped nests, and on the lower 
parts of these cliffs are hundreds of guillemots (Uria troile) and 
razorbills (Alcea torda) preparing to lay their large solitary egg. In 
the cave under the centre of the island are the evil-smelling rookeries 
of the cormorants and shags, while on the top of the rock the puffins 
(Fratercula arctica) and the shearwaters (Puffinus anglorum) 
have taken up their quarters in disused and deserted rabbit holes. 

Of land birds the blackbird (Merula merula), rockpipit (Anthus 
obscwrus), the wheatear (Saxicola enanthe), and the peregrine 
falcon (Falco peregrinus) breed on the upper parts of the Bass, 
while jackdaws and gulls occupy many ledges among the rocks. All 
along the shores of the Firth of Forth, eider-ducks, terns, lapwings, 
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ringed plovers, redshanks, and other waders have chosen holes and 
crannies and are busily preparing to lay and hatch their eggs. 

The gulls and sheldrakes breed on the islands all over the Forth 
in company with many guillemots, razorbills, and puffins, but it is 
one of these inexplicable freaks of nature that, although most of the 
other islands in the Firth of Forth appear equally as suitable as the 
Bass Rock, the gannets have never been known to breed on any of 
them except the latter. 

Should the visitor be tempted by what he has seen on the Firth 
of Forth to take further interest in birds, he ought to visit the Farne 
Islands, Flamborough Head, St. Kilda, and other similar bird haunts ; 
for in these places all the different birds breed and live together in a 
much more restricted space and can be observed at leisure. There 
is an additional advantage on the strictly preserved places such as 
the Farne Islands, the Orkneys, and the Shetland Isles, specially 
trained keepers having been appointed, and they can show the 
visitor round and point out the birds and nests of special interest. 


WALTER ROTHSCHILD. 
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THE STORY OF MURAT AND BENTINCK 


JOsEPH BoNnaPaRTE, when promoted from Naples to the throne of 
Spain, was succeeded at Naples by Joachim Murat, Napoleon’s 
brother-in-law. The new de facto King had recently added to his 
dominions the States of the Church. He was in military occupation 
ofthe Grand Duchy of Tuscany. His brother-in-law, Prince Borghese 
—not a warlike or ambitious person—was in occupation of Piedmont, 
the King of Sardinia having retired to the island from which he took 
his title. Sardinia was at this epoch all that remained to the 
present Royal House of Italy. It is obvious that this is the largest 
homogeneous dominion actually and potentially (for there would 
have been no difficulty about Lucca, Parma and Modena) ever carved 
out in Italy since the fall of the Roman Empire until the year 1861. 

Murat proposed to make this a permanent settlement, leaving 
Ferdinand of Bourbon in Sicily, the House of Savoy in Sardinia, 
England in Corsica, and Austria in her dominions of Northern Italy. 
England and Austria assented to this plan; and before we come to 
consider how a scheme so powerfully supported was not carried out, 
we must first ask why England and Austria (neither power yielding 
to the other in hatred of Napoleon and his family) came to sanction 
it. 

It was a question of military expediency. On the 28th of October, 
1813, the Allied Armies halted on the right bank of the Rhine. But 
they durst pursue Napoleon no further; and waited for their left 
wing to swing round and take Napoleon in the rear. But their 
left wing could not swing round. Marshal Bellegarde, commanding 
the Austrian Army, refused to move a man under existing circum- 
stances. He openly stated that the Allies must come to a com- 
promise. Somehow or other Murat must be detached from Napoleon’s 
cause in order to break up the deadlock in Italy. 

The deadlock in Italy was caused in this way. Eugéne Beau- 
harnais’ army of 40,000 men practically held in check the Austrian 
army of 70,000, because Bellegarde was compelled to detach an 
Army Corps to watch Murat, who in his turn could do nothing because 
he was between Bellegarde and Bentinck. If Murat could only be 
won over to the cause of the Allies, the latter would then command 
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120,000 men to Beauharnais’ 40,000, and France could easily be 
invaded by way of the Riviera. Murat deserted the Emperor, and 
threw in his cause with the Allies, his price being his own definite 
and official recognition as King of Naples, while he on his part con- 
sented to recognise Ferdinand as King of Sicily. 

Murat’s conduct has been variously described. We shall see, by 
and bye, what Bentinck thought of it. M. Thiers records that 
Napoleon said that he had made a great mistake in making Murat 
a King, as he now thought only of his own kingdom, and France came 
second. Murat himself stated that he was now an Italian, and 
thought only of the interest of Italy. The Austrians thought that 
Murat meant to make the most for himself out of the situation, that 
this defection might be useful to them, and that, further, Murat had 
excellent grounds for dissatisfaction with his brother-in-law’s interfer- 
ing and imperious behaviour. 

Be that as it may, Murat quitted the Grand Army after a violent 
quarrel with the Emperor, and betook himself to Italy, with the object 
of unifying it in the manner here briefly sketched. 

At this time Lord William Bentinck was Commander-in-Chief 


and Ambassador Extraordinary in Sicily. He commanded about 


30,000 men. Bellegarde was the Austrian Commander-in-Chief, 
Count Mier was the Austrian Chargé d’Affaires, and Count Neipperg 
was the Austrian Ambassador Extraordinary charged with the execu- 
tion of the Treaty of Alliance and recognition. Lord William 
Bentinck was charged with the same duty on the part of England. 

Lord William Bentinck received his instructions early in January 
1814 from Lord Castlereagh. This is the temper in which he 
received them : 


‘I was always afraid that Count Neipperg would be overreached by that Italian 
Court’ (meaning Naples). ‘The conditions of this treaty are altogether impolitic, 
inexpedient and unnecessary. Upon Murat no reliance can ever be placed. But 
this Treaty creates not only a rival, but a master perhaps, in Italy.’ (And that is 
exactly what it was intended to do.) ‘ Whenthe Viceroy ’ (Eugéne Beauharnais) ‘is 
driven back to the Alps the Italians will certainly gravitate towards Murat. But 
if the British protection and assistance had happened to be within their reach, that 
great floating force would certainly have ranged under their standard. The 
national energy would then have been roused, like Spain and Germany, in honour 
of national independence, and this great people, instead of being the instrument of 
the ambitions of one military tyrant or another, or as formerly, the despicable 
slaves of a set of miserable petty princes, would have become a powerful 
barrier both against Austria and France, and the peace and happiness of the world 
would receive a great additional security ; but I fear the hour is gone by. It is 
lamentable also to see superior rewards showered upon a man whose whole life has 
been crime’ (Murat), ‘ who has been the intimate and active partner of all Bona- 
parte’s wickedness, and whose last act of treachery to his benefactor has been the 
result of necessity. This Treaty is a sad violation of all public and private 
principle.’ 


It is open to an Ambassador to have his private opinion on his 
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instructions ; but when his views are of this violent character there 
are only two courses that he can pursue with self-respect and honesty : 
the first is, do what Benjamin Keene did when he was directed to 
surrender Gibraltar to Spain. He rent his garments in rage and 
mortification—and then obeyed his orders. The second is to do what 
Gilbert Elliot did when he was ordered to carry on the Government 
of Corsica under impossible conditions. He asked that he might be 
replaced immediately ; but if any value was placed upon his services, 
the conditions of his charge must be altered as he indicated. 
Bentinck took neither of these courses. He used his instructions to 
defeat the plans of the Cabinet. Thus, in sending Mr. Graham, his 
private secretary, to Naples, ostensibly to sign the Treaty, the terms 
of which had been already settled between England and Austria, he 
directed him to use his intimacy with the Neapolitan Court in order 
to obtain a passport to the Austrian headquarters. Such a passport 
was courteously granted to him, of course under the impression that it 
was being granted to a man who was at work on the Treaty. Not at 
all. ‘ You will use the Armistice as a means of getting to the head- 
quarters and informing the authorities in secrecy that I am about to 
occupy Corsica with 10,000 foot, 400 horse, and thirty guns,’ and to 
concert this landing with them. 

In due course, the King of Naples’ envoys, Colonel Barthemy, an 
A.D.C. of King Joachim, and Baron d’Aspern, of Count Neipperg’s suite, 
arrived at Palermo to do their work. Bentinck ‘ refused to compro- 
mise himself in any manner.’ ‘ Refused to compromise himself’ by 
obeying the orders of his Sovereign. 

Mr. Graham, on our side, arrived at Naples on the 5th of January, 
was conveyed in a Royal carriage to the Duc de Gallo’s, where he met 
Count Neipperg, and Menz. They naturally supposed that Graham 
had come to sign the Treaty on Bentinck’s behalf; but when it was 
presented to him Graham said that he had no instructions. The 
Austrians stared at him, and naturally wondered what, in that case, he 
had come to Naples for. They did not suspect Bentinck’s perfidy. 

After a few days of dining and féting, Mr. Graham had another 
interview with Count Neipperg. Count Neipperg was completely 
bewildered at Graham’s attitude. The question, he said, had been 
settled by Lord Aberdeen and Prince Metternich, acting under the 
orders of their Sovereigns, and neither he nor Lord William Bentinck, 
still less Mr. Graham, could pretend to any discretion in the matter. 
They were merely agents. Graham was a loyal private secretary, and 
struggled hard in an impossible situation. At length he dropped a 
word in favour of King Ferdinand, and Neipperg flashed out at him: 
‘Tt was absurd,’ he said, ‘that @ wseless monarch should stand in the 
way of the Peace of Europe; and Austria,’ he went on, ‘was quite 


prepared to force Ferdinand to renounce Naples if he did not do so of 
free will.’ 
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‘A useless monarch’ is a remarkable expression when applied to 
a Bourbon Sovereign married to an Austrian Archduchess, and 
applied, too, by the Ambassador of the Austrian Emperor. It shows 
how determined Austria was to establish the throne of Murat. For the 
rest the epithet is entirely in place. Never was there a more useless 
monarch than Ferdinand of Naples. 

Neipperg summed up the resolve of his Court in these words, 
‘Wherever we can find a soldier to oppose to the French armies we 
shall buy him at any cost;’ and King Joachim must now have ‘a better 
military frontier.’ That is a well-known diplomatic phrase, and of 
course implied a large addition to his territory. Thus the intentions 
of Austria were manifest. Murat, on his side, by the mouth of the 
Duke of Campochiaro, stated plainly that his determination was to be 
the leader of United Italy ; that in that cause he had no desire for any 
ally except England. With himself on land and England in alliance 
at sea, he said, United Italy was a certainty. He was so well aware, 
he added, of the hopelessness of ever rivalling England at sea, that 
he was ready to hand over all his ships to England at once. So near 
as this was Italy to being unified in the year 1814. 

Graham, on his part, would say nothing definite, listened to every- 
one, reported to Bentinck, and even went so far in dissimulation as 
to arrange an imaginary campaign, with King Joachim commanding 
the centre of the Allied Army, and having Bellegarde on his right 
wing and Bentinck on his left. So loyal was he in adisloyal cause. 
Hethen extracted the passport from the Neapolitan Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, and made his way to Geneva, the headquarters of the Allies, 
ostensibly to forward the plans of Murat, really to thwart them. 
Thus had Bentinck managed to waste a fortnight, and England was 
still unpledged. 

On the 7th of January 1814 the Treaty between Austria and 
Naples was signed by the Duke of Gallo for King Joachim, and Adam 
Count Neipperg forthe Emperor. The secret articles bound Austria to 
obtain the recognition of King Joachim by England, and to compel 
King Ferdinand of Sicily (by force if necessary) to acknowledge 
that Naples had passed away from him for ever. The next day 
Count Neipperg wrote to Bentinck and remonstrated at the delay. 
He urged all the arguments that he could think of (and what a 
strange notion of English discipline he must have formed when he 
found that he had to coax a Lieutenant-General into obeying his 
Sovereign’s orders), and wound up by reminding Bentinck of the very 
serious nature of the European crisis. If it turned out badly, he 
urged, the world would hold Neipperg and Bentinck to be respon- 
sible. 

Three weeks later, on the 30th of January, Bentinck gave some 
signs of life. He wrote a despatch to Castlereagh complaining, 
without the slightest grounds so far as can be discovered, of an 
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‘ apparent want of good faith’ on the part of Austria ; and adding, ‘I 
am aware that Murat wishes to make every possible parade and 
demonstration of a good understanding with Great Britain, as the 
most effectual means of quieting the discontent existing both among 
his subjects and his army.’ Note the discourteous expression ‘ Murat’ 
instead of the ‘King of Naples.’ This is only an exaggerated 
instance of Bentinck’s habitual attitude towards those with whom he 
was dealing. One would gather from his letters that he was the 
only honest man in Italy. ‘In point of fair dealing, consider 
Prince Metternich and King Murat to be nearly on a level.’ 

Having pushed sheer inertia so far as it was possible to push it 
without running the risk of being recalled, Bentinck now proceeded 
in a leisurely way to take action; with how much intention that it 
should be effective we may suppose when he writes, ‘I feel consider- 
able embarrassment in what manner I should act.’ Considerable 
embarrassment : with his instructions on the table in front of 
him. He began by saying that he could not possibly go to Naples 
except incognito; and added that he could not set foot in Naples 
until he was definitely assured on that point, as he was in the 
embarrassing situation of being the Ambassador of a Government 
that so far had not recognised the King of Naples. When the whole 
point of his instructions was to recognise him, and that immedi- 
ately. 

What adds a touch of grim humour to the situation is Bentinck’s 
habit of writing officially of his ‘straightforwardness,’ his ‘ upright- 
ness,’ on one occasion his ‘ known frankness.’ 

At‘last, on the 6th of February, he made his way to Naples and 
wrote to Lord Castlereagh that the Duc de Gallo and Count Neipperg 
were most pressing for him to sign, but that he would not, because 
no reliance was to be placed upon Murat. However, he went so far 
as to sign an armistice, which was all the Allies could get out of him. 
He then returned to Palermo, and took up the routine of administra- 
tion there, leaving the Austrians and the Neapolitans gazing at each 
other in mute amazement at finding so irresponsible a person in so 
responsible a situation. 

In Palermo he found a despatch from Lord Castlereagh directing 
him to inform the Crown Prince that it was out of the question 
for the Royal Family of Sicily to hope any more for the restora- 
tion of Naples, but that Great Britain would see that they were 
properly compensated. The Crown Prince was invited to choose, 
in order of preference, whatever addition to Sicily he would like 
instead of Naples. He might choose from this list—Poland, Lombardy, 
Saxony, Sardinia, Corsica, the Ionian Islands, or (oddly enough) the 
West Indian Islands. Thus the intentions of England were no less 
plain than those of Austria. 

Bentinck seems by this time to have felt that something more 
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was expected of him than writing declamatory despatches abusing 
alike the Cabinet of the Prince Regent, the Austrians and the 
French. So he made a great display of zeal and energy, resulting (as 
such displays mostly do) in nothing. He sailed from Palermo on 
the 28th of February, reached Naples on the 2nd of March, and made 
his way by land to Leghorn, which place he reached on the 8th. 
Here Filangieri, a messenger from King Joachim, reached him, but 
he would not ‘ compromise himself,’ rushed on to Reggio, which he 
reached on the 15th, and ultimately made his way to Verona by the 
22nd. Let us remember that this is just three months after orders 
for the immediate conclusion of the Treaty with Murat had been 
issued. On the road he favoured the Cabinet with some comments on 
their policy. ‘All parties,’ he wrote, ‘agree in one view, viz. that of 
augmenting as much as possible Murat’s power and of uniting Italy 
under his standard.’ ‘A stand should be made at once against these 
views of ambition.’ Verona was the Austrian headquarters. Here 
Bentinck met Bellegarde, and, after his usual fashion, made a violent 
attack upon his probity. ‘I found the Marshal anxious to believe 
to be true that which he knew to be false.’ But Bellegarde would 
not be bullied; and he civilly, but quite firmly, reminded Bentinck 
of his Government’s instructions to keep on good terms with Murat. 
To be lectured was more than Bentinck could stand from anybody, 
so he broke up the council of war that he had called, and betook 
himself to Bologna in a huff. Here he drew up instructions to Sir 
Robert Wilson to proceed at once to the headquarters of the King of 
Naples and present his ultimatum. At this point we shall do well to 
remember once more that Bentinck was not empowered to make an 
ultimatum at all: his instructions were, not to seek a quarrel but to 
cement a peace. The particular point that he chose to join issue 
over was the occupation of Tuscany. Murat was in possession ; 
Bentinck said that Murat ought to withdraw his army, and hand over 
the country to England. Bellegarde said that, as a middle course, 
the best thing to do would be to summon to Italy the destined 
occupant of the Tuscan Throne—the Grand Duke of Wiirzburg, so 
that neither English nor Neapolitans should occupy the country. 

Murat offered to share Tuscany with Bentinck, or to allow him to 
occupy Via Reggio and Lucca, Genoa and Pisa, thus commanding all 
the military roads, or (if Bentinck would sign the treaty) to evacuate 
Tuscany altogether. A more conciliatory temper it would be impos- 
sible to show. 


The utter futility of the whole squabble is not realised unless we 
keep clearly in our minds that the object of the alliance was for both 
armies to get out of Tuscany as soon as possible, and cross the frontier 
into France. But Bentinck only wanted to pick a quarrel, and he 
did it this time most effectually. His instructions to Sir Robert 
Wilson show clearly that he intended the negotiation to fail. We 
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may quote, however, two or three sentences of his secret instructions 
to Wilson. ‘I will not hear of any interference.’ ‘ Interference’ 
between allies in a common cause. ‘An immediate decision must be 
the sine qua non of my remaining with the British expedition.’ 
This after three months’ delay, for which he alone was responsible. 

With these instructions Sir Robert Wilson interviewed the Duc 
de Gallo, the Foreign Minister of Naples. Gallo made the offers 
already mentioned, and then introduced Wilson to a private audience 
with the King, In the midst of the interview Gallo entered with— 
what we can hardly call a letter, but—a communication from Lord 
William Bentinck to King Joachim. It was written in the third 
person, severely lecturing him, and couched in the most arrogant 
language. The King read it silently until he came to the word 
‘ disloyal,’ when he laid the letter down, stared at Wilson, repeating 
the word, and then, taking the letter up, read it through to the end, 
read it a second time, handed it silently to Gallo, and signified that 
the audience was at an end. 

The next day the Duc de Gallo sent a line to Lord William 
Bentinck simply informing him that his language and bearing were 
not in accordance with Lord Castlereagh’s instructions, and declining 
to hold any further communications with him. For the future the 
Duke said, the Neapolitan Court would communicate direct with the 
British Cabinet. On the 2nd of April Bentinck reported the inter- 
view to Lord Castlereagh, adding, ‘I have resolved to be no party to a 
system of weak and timid policy which, in my judgment, promises 
no material present advantage, and certainly none to counterbalance 
the dangerous effects of Murat’s power and ambition.’ And Bentinck 
was drawing pay to the amount of 14,000/. a year for the express 
purpose of carrying out that policy. That does not strike one as 
being conspicuously straightforward or honourable conduct. 

‘The negotiations having failed,’ he wound up, ‘I return to-day 
to Leghorn.’ It would surely have been more in accordance with 
Bentinck’s ‘known frankness’ if he had written, ‘In spite of every 
possible concession on the part of the Austrians and the Court of 
Naples, I have contrived to make the negotiations fail.’ 

He betook himself to Palermo, gathered up his forces, despatched 
a small expedition under Colonel Montresor to reduce Corsica, landed 
on the Riviera on his own account, and on the 18th of April Genoa 
surrendered to the British army. 

If forgiveness be a kingly virtue there have been few monarchs 
of more truly royal nature than Joachim Murat, King of Naples. 

Bentinck had been Murat’s evil genius from first to last. He 
thwarted his grand design of unifying Italy, and condescended even 
to such petty impertinences as wearing the violet cockade of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons in Murat’s presence, and punctiliously calling 
him Monseigneur, instead of Sire or Your Majesty. How did Murat 
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revenge himself? Five days after the capture of Genoa, Murat wrote 
to Bentinck congratulating him on his success. He could never, he 
said, forget the wounding expressions that Bentinck had permitted 
himself to use towards himself as King, but as one soldier to another 
he begged Bentinck’s acceptance of a sword, in commemoration of 
the capture of Genoa. As there was not time to have one of suitable 
magnificence prepared, he begged Bentinck’s acceptance of his own. 
The sword of Murat was a present that monarchs might have coveted, 
a most gracious gift, most graciously bestowed. How did Bentinck 
receive it? There is no doubt that, if he had not been roundly re- 
buked by Lord Castlereagh for his misbehaviour, he would have 
declined it. This is what he wrote home: 

It is a severe violence to my feelings to incur any degree of obligation to an 
individual whom I so entirely despise. But having hitherto adopted according to 
the best of my humble judgment a line of conduct towards that personage which 
your Lordship has not approved, I feel it to be my duty not to betray any appear- 
ance of a spirit of animosity, which can do no good and may perhaps be interpreted 
by so suspicious a mind to higher authority. 


He concluded his dispatch by hoping that the Prince Regent 
would allow him to present him with Murat’s sword as a curiosity. 
This is not the Bentinck that we are accustomed to. This is not the 
Bentinck of Macaulay. We should therefore do well to remember 
that at this period Bentinck, although a Plenipotentiary, a K.B., 
and a Lieutenant-General, was only thirty-eight years of age. It is, 
therefore, open to us to make excuses or his behaviour on the ground 
of inexperience. Nevertheless, there is evidence for the position that 
Bentinck was congenitally unfitted for posts of high responsibility. 
Marshal Bellegardetook this view. Count Mier said the most damaging 
thing ever said of him, damaging in its self-restraint. He said that 
he did not see how England could expect Italy to be pacified unless 
she would send out a man who would pay some attention to his 
instructions. But it is not so much with Bentinck’s personality that 
we are occupied as with his policy. Now the keynote of Bentinck’s 
policy was implacable hostility to Murat because he was an adven- 
turer, and unfaltering support of the Bourbon Ferdinand because he 
was a egitimate monarch. And yet, when Murat had fallen and 
Ferdinand was once more enthroned at Naples, Ferdinand was not 
grateful for a restoration which was almost entirely Bentinck’s work. 
On the contrary, when Bentinck proposed to winter at Naples 
Ferdinand conveyed to him a strong hint that he would do better 
to stop away. When—Bentinck-like—he braved the hint, the King 
sent him his passports. When Bentinck hesitated to use them the 
King intimated that he would have him arrested and turned out of 
Naples by armed force. All that is not consistent, not natural. 
What explanation does history give of so contradictory a state of 
things? The most exhaustive historian of this period is an Austrian, 
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who naturally takes the harshest view of Lord William Bentinck, 
because he bullied Maria Caroline of Sicily, who was an Austrian 
Archduchess by birth. He says that if Bentinck’s conduct at this 
epoch has the inconsequence of a lunatic’s action it is because all 
turns upon some secret spring of action. Bentinck, he says, wanted 
Sicily for himself. See how that explains everything. It explains 
that mysterious clause in the Sicilian Constitution by which the 
complete separation of Naples from Sicily was decreed. With this 
idea in his mind, Bentinck naturally did not want to leave Murat in 
Naples, because that would have entailed the necessity of leaving 
Ferdinand in Sicily, where Bentinck wanted to rule himself. No- 
thing less than so great an ambition could have caused Bentinck to 
deliberately violate his instructions for not merely a week or so but 
for four months. Finally, it explains Ferdinand’s hatred for his 
benefactor. It does, and most satisfactorily, if we could only bring 
ourselves to believe anything so outrageously incredible. 

At the time when this conjecture was published it could have 
been no more than a conjecture, for the papers disclosing the actual 
state of affairs were not accessible to the public. 

Not often is so bold a surmise so fully justified. For the out- 
rageously incredible is nothing less on this occasion than the truth. 
To annex Sicily to England and rule the island himself as Viceroy 
is precisely what Lord William Bentinck was aiming at. That, 
and not pious wrath, was the secret of his hatred of Murat; that, 
and not attachment to the cause of a legitimate sovereign, was the 
reason for his championing the cause of Ferdinand. 

On the 5th of May 1814 he received from Lord Castlereagh the 
explicit command to officially disavow to the Crown Prince of Sicily 
any such plan, either of his own, or of the British Government. In 
acknowledging the receipt of his orders he poured out his usual 
volume of abuse of everybody concerned. In partial justification of 
himself, but yet with a fine inconsistency, he wrote, ‘ Hated though 
Murat is, he is not so detested as the old King.’ ‘Badly as I think 
of the Crown Prince, I cannot believe that he has broken my confi- 
dence.’ ‘Still worse as I think of the King, I can hardly believe it 
even of him.’ In receiving Bentinck’s official disclaimer, the Crown 
Prince wrote that he had never breathed a word on the subject to 
anyone, and that he had severely scolded Prince Castelcicala for 
demanding Lord William’s recall. 

Prince Castelcicala, the Neapolitan Ambassador, whose romantic 
and resounding name accords somewhat oddly with the high respect- 
ability of Great Cumberland Place, where his Embassy was, had 
demanded Bentinck’s immediate recall as the only satisfactory 
protest against his iniquitous proposal to buy half the kingdom to 
which he was accredited. In this coil, it is evident that someone 
is telling the thing which is not. The person who was saying the 
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thing that is not would appear to have been the Crown Prince of 
Sicily. The facts are as follows. 

On the 3rd of December 1813 Lord William Bentinck had 
written to the Crown Prince, and laid before him the plan of surren- 
dering Sicily to England. ‘Sicily,’ he wrote, ‘had never paid 
Naples; the island could not rule itself, and would not consent to be 
ruled by Naples. England was the only Power who could manage 
the government of Sicily. As to compensation, money was no object 
to us. Or if territory was preferred, perhaps King Ferdinand would 
like the States of the Church. England could have no objection to 
his taking them.’ Perhaps not; but Ferdinand might have some 
objection to accepting them, All serious adjectives are out of place 
when applied to that incomparable fribble ; but the least flighty part 
of his character was, perhaps, his attachment to the Church. So 
that, apart from the unprincipled nature of the communication, it is 
hard to say whether we should most marvel at the brutality of 
offering to place the King of Sicily on the Pension List of the 
Treasury, or the ineptitude of proposing to dower an ardent Catholic 
with the plunder of the Holy See. The Crown Prince replied 
guardedly, and made some allusion to Bentinck’s instructions. 

‘Instructions ?’ Bentinck rejoined; ‘he had none;’ the Crown 
Prince must not give the proposal a second thought. It was only 
‘the phantasm of his own disordered brain,’ a sogno filosofico, a 
castle in Spain, le réve d'un voyageur. 

From the way the correspondence runs it appears plain that the 
Crown Prince did not believe Bentinck when he said that he had no 
instructions, and was acting on his own initiative. He gave the 
question a week’s thought, and then transmitted copies of the corre- 
spondence to Castlecicala, who acted as we have seen, adding dry 
comments. In the unparalleled circumstances, he said, of an am- 
bassador proposing to buy the country to which he was accredited, 
and doing so without his Sovereign’s instructions, it was not sufficient 
for him to say that the idea was only a philosophic dream. ‘If Lord 
William Bentinck,’ he added, ‘ is subject to dreams of this kind he is 
not a fit person to be accredited to my master’s Court.’ His demand 
for Bentinck’s recall was not acceded to; but Bentinck soon after 
resigned his post, and so passes from our history, where he figures as 
Murat’s evil genius. In that capacity he was succeeded by Louis 
Philippe, who was even now hastening to Paris, and where we must 
follow him in his efforts to overthrow the last Bonaparte throne left 
in Europe. : 

For we have now arrived at June 1814: the Emperor is installed 
at Elba, and Louis the Eighteenth is on the throne of France. The 
first rumours of the Congress of Vienna are in the air, and the watch- 
words of that Congress are to be Legitimacy and Restoration. Hence 
the extremely awkward position of the Allied Powers with regard to 
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Murat, who certainly was not a legitimate monarch in this sense, 
and at whose gates there resided a legitimate monarch in the person 
of Ferdinand of Sicily, who claimed to be also Ferdinand of Naples. 
Nevertheless, the most ardent champion of Legitimacy, the Emperor 
of Austria, had in fact recognised Murat, and had undertaken to 
engage England to recognise him also. These promises had been 
made under the stress of military exigencies, as I have endeavoured 
to make plain. But Austria was loyal to them; and it seemed that 
Murat was to be made the solitary exception to the rule ‘ Legitimacy 
and Restoration,’ and that one Bonaparte kingdom would survive the 
general wreck. Thus all that Bentinck had achieved by his perfidy 
and disobedience was to postpone the fulfilment of Murat’s dream. 
We shall see this if we follow Louis Philippe through his interviews 
with various notables throughout the year 1814. 

Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, had married, under the pro- 
tection of British ships and bayonets, Maria Amelia, daughter of 
Maria Caroline, Queen of Sicily, and Ferdinand her husband. He 
was destined to seek the same protection for himself and his aged 
wife in their flight from France in 1848, and to die, as he had 
wedded, in an island exile, and under the British flag. He now 
betook himself to Paris in order to do the best he could for his 
father-in-law, and to overturn if possible the throne of Murat. He 
met with a cold reception. First the Emperor of Austria: ‘ Tell 
your father-in-law that he must give up all idea of returning to 
Naples. It is out of the question for him to think of it.’ The 
Emperor of Russia was even more firm: ‘Tell your father-in-law 
that peoples are no longer to be ruled by holding out a hand to be 
kissed. Unless he can make up his mind to a really liberal and 
constitutional form of government, he must give up all idea of re- 
gaining the kingdom of Naples.’ 

Seeing that Ferdinand was at this moment occupied in plundering 
and persecuting every upholder of the Constitution who had not 
already fled the country, the Emperor’s words were not very encoura- 
ging. But the vanity and tenacity of Ferdinand were of that colossal 
stamp that almost exalts petty failings into greatness. On hearing 
of the Russian Emperor’s advice he said: ‘The Emperor knows 
nothing about it. My return is longed for as if I were the Messiah. 
As for constitutions, why does not the Emperor grant one to Russia, 
since he is so ready with his advice to me?’ 

Brave words; but words brought him no nearer to moving Murat. 
Murat, a fiery and impulsive man, was playing his game with great 
skill. He merely sat steady under his treaty obligations, and called 
upon the contracting Powers to fulfil theirs, 

Louis Philippe now approached Louis the Eighteenth. Surely 
his kinsman the King of France would help him. Perhaps the son of 
Egalité Orleans was not a very welcome figure to the brother of Louis 
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the Sixteenth. Anyhow, the King of France received him with 
reserve. ‘I can do nothing,’ he said. ‘If I attempted to invade 
Italy for the purpose of overthrowing Murat, and restoring your father- 
in-law, do you think that the soldiers of the Empire would march 
under the Lilies on such an errand? Or, if I joined with Spain how 
would the Powers regard the spectacle of two Bourbon monarchs allied 
together to restore a third?’ However, King Ferdinand, he said, had 
all his sympathy, and he would instruct M. de Talleyrand to urge 
Legitimacy and Restoration at the Congress of Vienna with all possible 
force. He even went so far as to say that he would never recognise 
Murat himself. There was an amusing passage of arms between the 
two monarchs at about this period. The official Gazetteer of France, 
when it appeared, contained—in accordance with this resolve of Louis 
the Eighteenth’s—the following entry : 


Naples, see Sicily, kingdom of. 


Murat, not to be behindhand, published the official Gazetteer of Naples 
with this entry : 
France, see Elba, island of. 


All of which brave doings brought Louis Philippe no nearer to turning 
Murat off the throne of Naples. 

Baffled in Paris, he now turned to London, and craved from Louis 
the Eighteenth a line of introduction to the Prince Regent. ‘ No,’ said 
the King, ‘I can’t do that; the Prince would show the letter to his 
Ministers, and it would become an official document: but you may 
give H.R.H. this message. Ask him if he remembers that Knight of 
the Garter whom he received sitting.’ This was all the letter of 
introduction that Louis Philippe brought to London. It seems to 
have reference to some incident for which the Prince Regent owed 
reparation, for he received the Duke graciously enough. But he 
held out no more hope than the other Sovereign. ‘ Your father-in-law 
has played his cards badly.’ ‘ Votre beau-pére a mal mené sa barque,’ 
he said. ‘ Our engagements with Murat must be maintained.’ ‘ Eng- 
land has no engagements with Murat,’ said the Duke ; but the Prince 
Regent was silent, and then he added, ‘I can’t think what the allies 
meant by stuffing Napoleon into the island of Elba, just outside 
Murat’s gates.’ This was a most unpleasant line for the Prince’s 
thoughts to take, for it led to the conclusion that if another exile 
were found for Napoleon, Murat would do no harm where he was. 
So the Duke hastened to turn the conversation; ‘Let your Royal 
Highness put yourself at the head of the movement,’ he said, ‘ and 
do for Naples what you have already done for France.’ 

On this appeal, vague and grandiose, the Prince Regent shook 
hands with the Duke, and rang his bell for Lord Liverpool and Lord 
Castlereagh who were in attendance. He presented these nobles to 
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the Duke, and referred the matter to them, glad to escape unpledged 
from so tenacious a negotiator. 

Lord Castlereagh had a cold; a bad cold; a very bad cold indeed. 
Lord. Castlereagh was deeply grieved at being unable to pay his 
respects to His Royal Highness the Duc q’Orleans. He was most 
distressed at being unable even to receive His Royal Highness in bed. 
The fact was that Lord Castlereagh was going to Vienna in the 
autumn, and had no mind to discuss the situation with this pertina- 
cious young man. Lord Liverpool, however, was not going to Vienna, 
and was not of an anxious temper. He had a long interview with 
the Duc d’Orleans, and took the best step towards res matters 
clear by saying at once— 

Firstly, that Austria was bound to Murat. 

Secondly, that England and Russia, having had notice of the 
Treaty, and having approved of it, were equally bound, and it was 
useless for the Duke to deny the fact—a fact it remained. 

But thirdly (and I think this must have been ironical) France 
and Spain remained unpledged, and might do what they liked in the 
matter. 

The Duke fenced a little, but Lord Liverpool drove his conclusions 
home. If his advice were asked, he said, he would not recommend the 
alliance of two Bourbon Kings with the object of restoring a third; a 
French army invading Italy would produce a very bad impression ; 
and if Louis the Eighteenth allied himself with Ferdinand in order 
to attack Murat, of course the feeling of England towards Sicily 
would undergo a considerable change. There was a marked menace 
in the last warning, and Louis Philippe shifted his ground again. 
* Confess, my Lord,’ he said, ‘that you hum and haw because you are 
all afraid of Murat.’ Lord Liverpool laughed: there was something 
in that. ‘ But how would your Royal Highness set to work if you 
wanted to get rid of Murat?’ ‘I would set Lord William Bentinck 
at him,’ said Louis Philippe boldly. Whereat Lord Liverpool grew 
very grave: Lord William, he said, had been far too hasty with Murat, 
and had given him very just grounds of complaint. So far Louis 
Philippe had not scored a point, and now Lord Liverpool tried to 
reason him out of his position. Even if we turned out Murat, he 
argued, there was no compensation possible for him; there was no 
other throne that we could offer. ‘Why a throne, then? Why not 
money?’ ‘By all means, if he would take it.’ ‘Oh, he would take 
it fast enough if the British fleet were in the Bay of Naples.’ ‘ But 
then who is to pay it?’ ‘Why, of course, my Lord, those Powers 
who have guaranteed Murat’s throne.’ That was the only point that 
Louis Philippe scored off Lord Liverpool. He now waited on Prince 
Metternich, and opened up with his remark that Murat was not to 
be depended on. ‘ But then,’ rejoined Metternich, ‘no more is your 
father-in-law ; you must wait for the Congress,’ The Duc d’Orleans 
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had been so pertinacious that Lord Castlereagh’s cold had had time 
to recover, and the Duke, encouraged perhaps by the incident, inter- 
viewed him and pressed for an immediate decision. But Lord 
Castlereagh was not so easily squeezable as Louis Philippe imagined. 
‘An immediate decision is quite out of the question,’ he said. ‘ Your 
Royal Highness must wait, like all of us, for the Congress.’ 

‘Je ne pus rien gagner,’ he sighed. 

And yet, at the moment when he was complaining that he could 
make no way, he had in fact won his cause. Ferdinand, by himself, 
was a negligible quantity in his own cause. The Sovereigns of 
Europe held him as an incumbrance to their cause. They were 
fighting the cause of monarchy, and he was a disgrace to the cause 
of monarchy. They were fighting the cause of Legitimacy, and 
Ferdinand was the incarnation of all the qualities that made the word 
legitimacy an abomination in the ears of the peoples. 

If it had not been for Bentinck and Louis Philippe, Ferdinand 
would never have returned to Naples. 

Bentinck’s conduct was highly improper, but, as a matter of fact, 
it did postpone the definite recognition of Murat. Louis Philippe’s 
adroitness and pertinacity produced the general impression that Murat 
was rather a nuisance than otherwise. The result was that when the 
Dukes of Gallo and Campochiaro claimed admittance to the Congress 
of Vienna as Murat’s representatives it was refused to them. 

Talleyrand, the Plenipotentiary of Louis the Eighteenth, tried to 
push his advantage further. But Metternich was firm. ‘I will never,’ 
he said, ‘advise my master to repudiate the Treaty with Murat. It 
was made in an hour of stress, when we had need of his help, and I 
will be no party to repudiating it now. But,’ he added, ‘ you know 
Murat’s temper. He has so far exhibited great self-restraint. Sooner 
or later he will make a slip, and we shall profit by that.’ 

Prince Metternich was quite right: Murat did make a slip, and the 
Austrians did take advantage of it. They entered his territory; he 
was defeated in battle and fled. Ferdinand the Messiah, as he called 
himself, returned to his faithful Neapolitans, and Murat wandered in 
exile. His private fortune of twelve millions of francs had been spent 
in maintaining the Royal State of Naples. All that he carried into 
exile with him was a handful of gold pieces and some diamonds. 

At last, when at the end of his resources, there came a helping 
hand from Austria. The Emperor created him Count of Lipona, and 
granted him a passport to Austrian dominions: doubtless a provision 
would have followed. It came too late. That very morning he had 
completed his preparations for a last attempt. ‘The die is cast,’ he 
cried, as, with the patent of Count of Lipona in his pocket, he set sail 
for Calabria, bent on a struggle for the Throne of Naples. He had 
miscalculated. There was no rising in his favour. He was taken 
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prisoner, tried by a court-martial of which nearly every member had 
been decorated by his own hands, condemned, and shot. 

‘ As an act of justice, or an act of policy, his punishment is equally 
tobe justified,’ wrote Bentinck’s successor as a comment on the tragedy. 
Perhaps; only when one remembers 1848 and 1859, 1866 and 1870, 
when one remembers the long agony through which Italy had to pass 
before she attained that measure of unity that Murat was endeavouring 
to win for her in 1815, our chief consolation for Murat’s death must 
be the reflection that the Red Cross of Savoy now waves over the 
Peninsula from end to end. 


WALTER FREWEN LORD. 





ANOTHER CATHOLIC’S VIEW OF 
‘HELBECK OF BANNISDALE’ 


It is a remarkable fact that Mrs. Humphry Ward’s last book has 
stirred the minds of different Catholics in very different ways. 
Some of them are full of admiration for Alan Helbeck, and view with 
strong disapprobation the young woman who gained his heart, 
others are captivated by her charms and graces, and regard her lover 
as an unhealthy and morbid ascetic whose practices were not in 
harmony with the true dictates of -his religion, while yet others 
admire both these characters. Some earnest Churchmen bear hearty 
witness to Mrs. Ward’s equity and her honest and faithful representa- 
tion of Catholic teaching and sentiment ; others—though very few— 
are loud in their denunciations of her unfairness and the prejudiced 
picture she presents to her readers of the Church’s precepts and 
ethos. 

The most hostile of her reviewers, so far as I have observed, is 
the Rev. Father Clarke, S.J., who in an article in this Review for the 
present month (September), sums up ' his criticism on her book by 
declaring it to be ‘a libel on all things Catholic.’ In an earlier 
page* he writes: ' 

After reading and re-reading Mrs. Ward’s story, I say, without hesitation, there 
never was @ more absurd travesty of all things Catholic put before the English 
reader. From first to last it is nothing more than a gross burlesque, ... By 
innuendo and suggestion, by a policy of suppression and misrepresentation, by ex- 
aggerating the foibles and follies of individual Catholics, and attributing to their 
religion what is really due to their own whims and eccentricities, Mrs. Ward has 
succeeded in disparaging the Catholic Church in the eyes of all who, through ignor- 
ance of the reality, are unable to form a true opinion for themselves. The book is 
worse than a misrepresentation ; it is a calumny. 


These are indeed grave charges, but for those who know Father 
Clarke they will not have the significance they may possess for 
others, since persons well acquainted with him know that, however 
kind in personal intercourse, he is too apt, when a pen is in his hand, 
to vehemently attack whoever champions a cause he disapproves 


1 P. 465. * P. 459, 
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of, without pausing to count the (probable cost of his strong 
language. 
Indeed he himself tells us? : 


I find it hard to write calmly and impartially on a subject that stirs in me keen 
consciousness of injustice and a feeling of strong indignation. 


It is not wonderful, then, if (as is indeed the case) he has not 
written ‘ calmly.’ 

The facts he brings forward to justify his assertions I will 
examine later. I desire first to call attention to the opinions he 
expresses with respect to the hero and heroine of the tale. 

Helbeck of Bannisdale is for Father Clarke‘ ‘an unhealthy, morbid 
ascetic who commits all kinds of extravagant follies.’ There is not 
one word of praise for his conscientiousness, his kindness of heart, 
his great charity, or for his bearing as a true gentleman. Not one 
feature of his character is able to elicit a single word of praise. 
He has nothing but blame for Alan’s conduct, which he regards 
as redounding to the discredit, and merited censure, of his spiritual 
guides. 

Very different is his opinion of Laura, the heroine. His estimate 
of her I have read with great pleasure, since it agrees so much with 
my own.® 

It is she [he tells us] who chiefly attracts our notice, moves our pity, and, I do 
not hesitate to add, enlists on her side our sympathy and our love. For Laura 
Fountain with all her faults is a most attractive and lovable girl. Her clinging 
affection for her father’s memory, her strength of will joined to that desire to be 
conquered which is an essential part of a true woman, her maidenly reserve, her 
unselfish devotion in the presence of sorrow and of death, her secret craving after 
an ideal, and her hatred of all that is mean and base and cowardly, her love of 
purity, and her unswerving courage in the face of circumstances the most difficult 


—all these, to say nothing of her personal grace and beauty, can scarcely fail to 
win the heart of the reader. 


It is an interesting fact that a confrére of Father Clarke, another 
member of the Society of Jesus, and one certainly not less widely 
known, takes quite an opposite view to Father Clarke’s, of both the 
hero and the heroine. As to the former, he has declared ® that Alan 
Helbeck is represented to us as 


every inch a gentleman and of a type sprung from the best English blood, disci- 
plined by heroic memories. . . . A thoroughly practical Catholic translating into 
his daily life the old Catholic traditions . . . while devotional practices were, the 
accomplished novelist informs us, the support no less than the comfort of the hero 
put before us. Alan’s love of the poor showed itself in the orphanage which he 
built and was only able to carry on by making great personal sacrifices for its 
maintenance . . . he is the soul of honour, courtly and gentle, with little taste for 


* P. 459. * Pp. 457, 463. 5 P. 455. 

* In a sermon on ‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale,’ preached at the Church of the Holy 
Name, Manchester, on Sunday, the 10th of July, 1898, and reported in the Catholic 
Times of Friday, the 15th of July, p. 5. 
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society save that of priests. . . . He seems to have taken a pride in keeping his 
house and grounds much as they ever had been since the day when the man who 
had planned them had refused to comply with the Test Act, and so forfeited his 
seat in Parliament. Far be it from me, said the preacher, to blame the accomplished 
novelist for her delineation of the Catholic hero in her novel. 


The girl, however, this refined gentleman falls in love with is 
declared by Father Bernard Vaughan to be 
a wayward, wild, and wilful little Pagan . . . fretful, feverish ... . an ill-bred, 
ill-behaved, and ill-ordered little wretch, with little in ker but prettiness that is 
womanly, . . . I cannot imagine a Catholic so well-bred and so well-trained as 
Helbeck falling in love with a girl like Laura Fountain. . . . I should have thought 
that she would have repelled him ... for I see no redeeming point in her 
character. 

It is with much reluctance that I cite these expressions of 
Father Vaughan’s opinion, differing from him widely as I do in my 
estimate of the character of Mrs. Ward’s heroine. But I quote them 
for the purpose of demonstrating to my readers how much these two 
Jesuit Fathers disagree in their judgment about Mrs. Ward’s book. 
Father Bernard Vaughan declares that he has read the work ‘ with 
much pleasure,’ and has risen from its perusal with a feeling of ‘ deep 
gratitude to Mrs. Humphry Ward.’ 

But to help us to a clear insight into what Catholic opinion may 
be concerning this remarkable book, I may refer to the criticism of 
it which has appeared in the leading Catholic newspaper—the 
Tablet.’ 

In the first place we there read : 

Certainly the Catholic public has nothing to complain of in this presentment of 
a champion of their faith, and all through the book a remarkable imaginative 
appreciation of the Catholic point of view is shown. . . . In Alan Helbeck we have 
a singularly noble but necessarily rare type of English Catholic. His religion not 
only commands the inmost allegiance of his heart, and colours and moulds his life, 
but is the constant pre-occupation of his thoughts. For the sake of Catholic 
charities, and especially to keep and endow a great orphanage in the neighbourhood, 
he has sold farm after farm and stripped his home of its furniture and sacrificed his 
family pictures. 


For such actions this writer (quite unlike Father Clarke) has no 
word of blame ; he evidently appreciates them as being meritorious, and 
he recognises that Helbeck is ‘ thoroughly courteous’ and ‘ completely 
a gentleman to his finger tips.’ 

As to Laura Fountain, this anonymous reviewer says little; but 
he fully recognises that unbelief is to her ‘a part of filial duty’ and 
that she cherished her father’s hatreds ‘ beeause they were his.’ ‘ Dis- 
like for Catholicism,’ he continues, seemed to her ‘ inseparable from 
a duteous regard for the memory of the dead she mourned,’ and was 
‘entwined among the roots of her affection for her father.’ 

It seems then that Father Clarke stands more or less alone in 


7 See the Zablet for the 25th of June, 1898, p. 1005. 
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his extremely hostile judgment of Mrs, Ward’s book. Certainly I 
myself differ from him entirely, save where he compliments her 
on her literary skill and the charm of her composition. 

But before proceeding further in my estimate of his criticism, it 
may be well, in the briefest possible manner, to sketch out the plot 
of the novel in case any reader may still be unacquainted with it. 
Told as Mrs. Ward tells it, it is a most fascinating tale—to us the 
most attractive of all her novels. 

Alan Helbeck is a northern landed proprietor and squire of 
Bannisdale. He is a fervent Catholic, and has no near relative but 
a much younger sister, Augustina, who left him to marry a widower, 
Professor Fountain, the father of a girl, Laura, then eight years old 
—his child by his first wife. Professor Fountain entertained a hatred 
of Christianity which his daughter imbibed from him, and this the 
more easily, because Augustina on her marriage abandoned the 
practice of the Catholic religion. To her former religion, however, 
she returned immediately after her husband’s death, a change 
which, taking place as it did in the first days of his daughter's 
grief, outraged the affections of the latter and so accentuated her 
hostility to Catholicism. This was so bound up with her love for her 
father as to have become for her a form of filial piety. For Alan 
Helbeck, his sister’s apostasy has been the one grief of his life. He 
leads an austere and lonely existence, seeing few visitors but priests, 
and rarely quitting his home save for some purpose connected with 
his religion. To promote its interests, and, above all, to build and 
endow an orphanage near his home, he has sold much of his land 
and stripped his house of its most valuable furniture and works of art. 

~ The book begins at the period when, Professor Fountain being 

dead and his widow reconciled to the Church, she, accompanied by 
her step-daughter, Laura Fountain, is returning to live with her 
brother at Bannisdale. It is necessary she should be so accompanied 
because her health is extremely infirm. Indeed, she has not long 
to live, so that Laura’s care of her stepmother was indispensable. 

By degrees Alan and Laura grow to love each other deeply, and they 
become engaged. Then, gradually, the conviction forces itself upon 
Laura that (on account of her aversion from all that Helbeck most 
intensely values) she would ruin the happiness of the man she loves, 
should she become his wife. She therefore suddenly tears herself away, 
to her own agony and subsequent bitter suffering. But Augustina’s 
health grows worse and worse and danger ensues. Thereupon Laura 
is bound to return to her, yet, for Alan’s sake, steels her heart as far 
as possible against their love. But her stepmother informs her of 
Alan’s passionate grief at her flight and also of the depth of his 
devotion to her. This is too much, and in a moment of weakness, 
caused by her love for Helbeck and also by her pity for Augustina, 
she seeks to delude herself with the hope that she may honestly become 
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a Catholic. She lets Alan know this, and, in a touching scene of 
passionate affection, their former relations are renewed. 

But it is at this moment that Augustina dies. Then Laura (again 
feeling intensely the impossibility of accepting Catholicity and 
seeming to hear her father’s reproaches; knowing also that if she 
does not submit to the Church she will wreck Alan’s life, and that a 
second flight will be useless, because, for his sake, there must be a 
final and irrevocable end) deliberately drowns herself. 

Such is a brief outline of Mrs. Ward’s deeply moving tale. The 
fidelity of my interpretation I will presently justify by citations. 

Father Clarke’s blame is general, but it is Laura’s final act which 
he above all censures, and in terms which seem to me ludicrously 
exaggerated. 

Any Catholic who, although believing that by shortening the 
period of his probation he commits a mortal sin, kills himself, 
of course justly incurs the censure of the Church. But Laura was 
no Catholic and no Christian. She was a Pagan, and as such had a 
full right to conform to Pagan ethics. 

Self-immolation was, as everyone knows, freely practised in pre- 
Christian times, and apart from Christian teaching, I confess I see 
no reason why anyone (who leaves no just claim unfulfilled and has 
no one depending on him for aid) should not be free to terminate 
his existence whenever he thinks it desirable and reasonable so to 
do—@ fortiori when by a voluntary death he benefits another, or saves 
him from lasting calamity. It is to avert such a calamity from the 
man she devotedly loves, that Laura does the deed for which Father 
Clarke so blames her. And she does love him devotedly, for what 
could a woman do more for a man than, for his sake, first sacrifice her 
love and then her life ? 

That her sentiments and motives are such as I have represented 
is clear. 

With respect to her first act of self-sacrifice, her flight, Mrs. Ward 
represents her, after an outburst of passionate affection, as follows : 

When she reached her own room, she let her arms drop rigidly by her side. ‘It 
would be a crime—a crime—to marry him,’ she said, with a dull resolve that was 
beyond weeping. 

As to her final act (her suicide by drowning), she leaves behind her 
a letter written to a friend, wherein she thus expresses ° herself : 

Cruel—I hardly know what I am writing—but who has been cruel! I!—only 
I! To open the old wounds—to make him glad for an hour—then to strike and 
leave him—could anything be more pitiless? Oh, my best—best beloved. . . . 
But to live a lie—upon his heart, in his arms—that would be worse. . . . He 
must always think it an accident—he will, I see it all so plainly. . . . You under- 
stand—I must trouble him no more, and there is no other way. This winter has 
proved it. Because death puts an end . . . Goodbye—goodbye. You were all so 
good to me—think of me, grieve for me, sometimes. 


® P. 359, * P. 462. 
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And this devoted act of self-immolation at the altar of a love at 
once most pure and most passionate, Father Clarke calls '° ‘a cowardly 
vulgar, selfish crime,’ . . . ‘the most ignoble and dastardly of crimes,’ 

. . ‘a detestable crime’ due to ‘obstinate, irrational, self-willed 
rebellion,’ . . . ‘a hateful, cowardly crime,’ an ending which raises 
in him a feeling ‘ of disgust and indignation.’ 

I think that, on reconsideration, Father Clarke will see how un- 
reasonable his language is as applied to one who was under no obliga- 
tion to submit to Christian precepts. Moreover, there is a form of 
devotion which almost approximates to pious suicide which will never- 
theless probably command his entire approval. I refer to instances 
in which pious Catholics have offered up their lives to God in order to 
prolong the life of another—acts often piously believed to have met 
with acceptance and secured the end for which such offerings had 
been made. 

But Father Clarke appears to me thoroughly to misunderstand 
Laura’s mental standpoint as conceived of by Mrs. Ward. He appears 
to consider her to have almost made up her mind to accept Christi- 
anity and Catholicity as really true—that she was ‘on the point of 
complete submission.’ I can find no evidence to justify such an 
opinion, 

She was, no doubt, almost ready to become a Catholic, provided 
she could obtain what seemed to her reasonable grounds for so be- 
coming. She was sorely tempted, and may momentarily have 
succumbed to the temptation, to become a Catholic externally, 
though still unconvinced internally. But from so doing her frank 
and honest nature ultimately revolted. 

She had, as we have intimated, been entirely overcome when the 
almost dying Augustina "' revealed to her the grief Alan had endured 
at her flight and the profound depth of his love for her. 

The piteous history of those winter months—a state of grief so profound and 


touching that by the time it ended, every landmark was uprooted in the girl's soul, 
and she was drifting on a vast tide of pity and passion, whither she knew not. 


Thus, and thus only, was Laura induced to act and speak to Alan 
in the natural and touching way described.'* 


* Would—would Father Leadham, ¢@o you think,’ said Laura, ‘ take the trouble 
to correspond with me—to point me out books, for instance, that I might 
read?’ 

Helbeck’s black eyes fastened themselves upon her. ‘ You—you would like 
to correspond with Father Leadham ?’ he repeated in stupefaction. .. . ‘It is a 
serious step, Miss Fountain! You should not take it only for pity for Augustina 
—only from a wish to give her comfort in dying!’ 

She turned away her face a little. That penetrating look pierced too deeply. 
‘ Are there not many motives,’ she said rather hoarsely—‘ many ways ?’ .. . ‘ Father 
Leadham would lend you some books of course.’ ‘It must be something very 


Pp. 456, 457, 1 P, 440, The italics are mine, 2 P, 445. 
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simple,’ she said hurriedly, ‘not Lives of the Saints, I think, and not Catechisms or 
Outlines. Just a building up from the beginning by somebody—who found it 
hard, very hard to believe—and yet did believe.’ 


Thus, even at this crisis of their lives, Mrs. Ward takes care to 
show the absolute indispensability, to Laura’s mind, of a rational 
basis for belief, as well as, later, her intimate and ultimate conviction 
that, for her, no such basis was attainable. 

The Tablet’s reviewer fully coincides with my view as to this 
matter. He tells us that 

Laura, even in her love, is too clear-eyed for illusions, and could never cheat 


herself with the thought that there could be any true community between her and 
Alan Helbeck. 


Another author could, of course, easily have assigned to Laura 
a different nature and made her acquiescent, easily convinced, and 
Alan’s happy wife. But Mrs. Ward had full right to create her own 
heroine in her own way, and I read, with pleasure, that, for Father 
Clarke, she is a delightful heroine who commands love and 
sympathy. 

It is time now to consider the reasons which her bitter critic 
assigns for stigmatising the work as abounding in misrepresentations 
and being ‘ nothing less than a calumny.’ 

In the first place I may well ask, How was it possible for Mrs. Ward 
to entirely satisfy Father Clarke with her novel? She is no 
Catholic, but, I believe, holds somewhat strongly antagonistic views. 
She naturally, therefore, and very properly, tries to propagate more 
or less anti-Catholic ideas; but not, I fancy, those of Laura or her 
father. I venture to think it probable that the opinions of Dr. 
Friedland '* may be most in harmony with her own; but this isa 
mere surmise on my part. No reasonable person could therefore 
expect her to write as a friend of Catholicism would write—to 
select only what is to its credit and to exclude everything of a 
contrary tendency. It is quite enough if she does not represent the 
Catholic body as being different from what it really is, and if she 
does not assign to individuals opinions and acts which are absurd and 
impossible. 

Father Clarke says “: 

I say without hesitation there never wasa more absurd travesty of all things 
Catholic put before the English reader. From first to last it is nothing more than 
a gross burlesque. 

Now I recollect reading, a good many years ago, a novel ‘ put 
before the English public,’ also written by a lady, and professing to 
depict ‘ things Catholic,’ ° which did merit the epithets which Father 
Clarke applies so unjustly, in our opinion, to Mrs. Ward’s book. 


18 See Book v. chapter i. 4 Pp. 459, 460. 
Unfortunately, the name of the author and the title of the book have long 
passed from my memory. I have tried hard to find it, but in vain. 
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In the one I refer to, a Protestant lady visits a young friend, a 
novice in a convent, who tells her that, for thinking of meat on 
a Friday, her penance has been to chew a piece of glass into powder. 
‘But your teeth!’ exclaimed the lady. ‘My teeth!’ answered the 
novice, ‘nothing is mine, everything belongs to the community.’ In 
& subsequent chapter a weak-minded curate is to be presented to the 
late Cardinal Wiseman at one of his Tuesday evenings in York Place. 
Having been introduced into a darkened chamber, he becomes over- 
powered by enchanting strains of angelic music. Then two curtains 
on one side of the room slowly open ‘and discover the Cardinal on a 
lofty throne surrounded by his priests in attitudes of adoration.’ 

This alone may suffice to demonstrate that Father Clarke did not 
depart from his wonted rashness, when he ventured to write, as he says 
he did, ‘ without hesitation.’ 

Now apart from any ‘absurd travesty,’ Mrs. Ward might without 
blame have drawn for us, had she chosen so to do, a bad Catholic lay- 
man or a bad priest—for such of course exist. It would only have been 
necessary for her, in that case, carefully to point out that her cha- 
racters were quite exceptional personalities. Far from so doing, the 
hero she has presented us with is, in Father Bernard Vaughan’s 
opinion, a layman who is ‘ every inch a gentleman,’ and ‘a thoroughly 
practical Catholic, translating into his daily life the old Catholic 
traditions.’ 

As to the clergy, surely Father Leadham is a delightful character. 
Mrs. Ward makes, indeed, some little sport out of certain innocent 
peculiarities of Father Bowles, who Father Clarke tells us '* is held ‘ up 
to ourderision.’ Yet strange to say this very matter has been selected 
by Mrs. Ward’s Tablet critic, as one specially deserving of commen- 
dation. He says, ‘A curious illustration of her care to have chapter 
and verse even for the slightest details in her picture is afforded by 
the following passage "" : 


‘Suddenly Father Bowles got up from his chair, ran across the room to the 
window with his napkin in his hand, and pounced eagerly upon a fly that was 
buzzing on the pane. Then he carefully opened the window, and flicked the dead 
thing off the sill. ' 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said humbly to Mrs. Fountain as he returned to his 
seat. “It wasanasty fly. I can’t abide’em, I always think of Beelzebub, who was 
the prince of flies.” . . . He had, on the other hand, a peculiar passion for the 
smell of wax. He would blow out a candle on the altar before the end of Mass 
that he might enjoy the smell.’ 


‘ An impulsive correspondent,’ the Tablet tells us, ‘ wrote to the 
Spectator last week, to explain that the suggestion that any Catholic 
priest could ever blow out a candle on the altar, because he liked the 
smell of wax, was merely a grotesque Protestant blunder. He was 


 P, 458, Pp. 58, 59, 
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not familiar with the careful methods of the lady he criticised. Itis 
impossible to doubt that the unpleasant little habits attributed in the 


novel to Father Bowles were suggested by the following passage in 
Husenbeth’s life of Bishop Milner. 

He was fond of smelling the smoke of wax candles when extinguished ; and 
while saying St. John’s Gospel at the end of Mass he often blew out the candle 
near him, on purpose to enjoy the smoke. He had a strong dislike of flies, parti- 
cularly of their buzzing noise. Whenever he heard them in a room he rolled up 
his handkerchief and pursued them with great vehemence. ‘Nasty things,’ he 
would exclaim, and never suffer one about him if he could help it. Even in the 
chapel he has been seen to leave his place and chase a buzzing fly to the window 
in the hopes of killing it. He used to observe that Beelzebub meant the God of 
flies, and he really seemed to think there was something diabolical about them. 


Ex pede Herculem! This example may warn critics to beware of 
eharging Mrs. Ward with exaggeration and injustice. 

The ‘exaggeration, injustice, and calumny,’ wherewith Father 
Clarke taxes the authoress, he attempts to justify '* because, while going 
to meet his sister and Laura, Alan Helbeck tries to overcome what he 
regards (however mistakenly) as an unworthy temptation, by morbidly 
_ Inurmuring words from the Imitation of Christ, and by the facts that he 
sells much of his land, strips his house of its best furniture and his last 
valuable family picture for the sake of his charities and his orphanage, 
and, finally, also because it is not set down that he has made any pro- 
vision for his widowed sister. But his sister he well knows has but a 
short time to live, and, had he died first, the property left behind by 
him would have been ample for her. As to his land and furniture, 
I decline to accept Father Clarke’s dictum that it was his duty ‘to 
keep up his house and grounds conformably to his station.’ Let us 
suppose that, instead of being a religious ascetic, he had been a 
zealous zoologist, would he not, with no near relation to succeed 
him, have had full right, if he chose so to act, to sell his farms to 
found a museum such as the admirable one at Tring; and why might 
he not have sold his picture by Romney, to secure for it some speci- 
mens of newly discovered, marvellous birds of paradise? If he might 
do this for science, why might he not do so for his religion? I 
rejoice much to be able to support my opinions by the aid of Father 
Bernard Vaughan, and the reviewer of the Zablet. The latter is 
the organ of Cardinal Vaughan, and what it publishes has first to 
undergo a strict censorship. No doubt it will not now express any 
dissent from Father Clarke’s article, should it hereafter refer to it ; 
but anyhow that which it has written it has written, what it published 
was duly authorised by the censorship, and littera scripta manet. 

Lrejoice the more at being able to substantiate my judgment, in the 
eyes of Catholics, by this unequivocal, clerical testimony, because my 
own opinion might be discounted as that of a layman, and one known 
to be a ‘liberal Catholic.’ Certainly, as a Catholic, I have always been 
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on the liberal side, and, like the late Montalembert, I hope—however 
penitent I may be at the last for many errors and shortcomings—to, 
at least, die an ‘ impenitent liberal.’ 

What Father Vaughan thinks of Alan Helbeck has been already 
stated. The Tablet speaks of him ‘as a singularly noble but 
necessarily rare type of English Catholic.’ 

Mrs. Ward has given us in Alan Helbeck a Catholic squire who 
is a perfect gentleman, thoughtful, extremely conscientious, tender 
and true. Yet this is the character stigmatised by Father Clarke as 
‘ selfish,’ ‘ ill-tempered,’ and ‘ hypocritical ’! 

Certainly Alan Helbeck is an ascetic and severe to himself; but 
Mrs. Ward nowhere represents him to be a type of Catholics generally, 
and there was certainly no need for her to declare him to be excep- 
tional. That such is the case must be manifest to anyone at all ac- 
quainted with society who is not a fool. 

Catholics, before emancipation, were an extremely and excep- 
tionally virtuous part of the nation. They still present many noble 
examples of all that is good, and the first and highest amongst them 
by his truly admirable qualities—by the whole of his life in all 
its varied relations—affords what appears to me to be one of the 
strongest practical arguments in favour of Catholicity. 

But while the present century has waned, the Catholic body has 
modified itself in response to the changes of its environment, as 
it could hardly fail to do. No longer excluded from social or 
political forms of activity, Catholics have become very much like 
other people, and it is incredible that persons accustomed to meet 
them at dinners, balls, in political assemblies, at theatres and race- 
courses, could possibly need to be told that Alan Helbeck was not an 
exceptional, a very exceptional, one. 

Father Clarke may affect to disesteem him because he is not 
what seems to me to be more ‘of the world, worldly,’ and no doubt 
he did sacrifice his property too freely for pious objects; but if all 
Catholic laymen were like Alan Helbeck, we are very sure the clergy 
—Jesuit and non-Jesuit—would rejoice exceedingly. 

He was, no doubt, too unrelenting to his sister after her apostasy, 
and before her reconciliation; but I have little doubt that Mrs. 
Ward, if challenged, could bring forward evidence to »justify the 
truthfulness of her representation as to that matter, as fully as in 
what concerns ‘ Father Bowles.’ 

Father Clarke stigmatises '® as unreasonable Helbeck’s fixed idea 
that Laura’s father had escaped hell in spite of his unbelief, and 
in this matter his confrére, Father Vaughan, agrees with him. It 
may be best for a layman to say nothing concerning his own opinion 
as to this matter, yet very different views have been expressed by other 
priests, and I believe by the late Cardinal Manning... But, how- 
ever this may be, a Catholic lady, whose husband died in just Pro- 
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fessor Fountain’s unbelief, was, to my knowledge, not long ago assured 
by a priest that if she would assign him certain moneys for the 
purpose, they should be spent in good works, to be applied to, and for 
the benefit of, her husband’s soul, which he therefore must have 
deemed to be in a remediable state. 

‘ather Clarke also says * that some of Mrs. Ward’s 


characters (Williams for instance) are simply impossible—mere monstrosities 
developed from her own inventive imagination. 


Now one can always argue from ‘actuality’ to ‘ possibility,’ and 
that such a character as ‘ Williams’ is ‘ possible’ is a certainty to me, 
since I have ‘actually’ known just such a character—not, of course, 
resembling ‘ Williams’ in every detail described, and not a Jesuit, 
but having, none the less, a personality amazingly resembling that 
of ‘ Williams.’ 

Father Clarke objects to the ‘pious story’ told to Laura by a 
little girl *! as an improbable one to be told or repeated. It is a tale 
about a religious, forbidden to visit his dying brother, but who was 
subsequently consoled by a message from the Blessed Virgin to say 
that on account of such obedience she had secured his brother’s 
salvation. I leave to Mrs. Ward the task of supplying ‘ chapter and 
verse’ for this incident, which I am quite sure she will have no 
difficulty in supplying. We have most of us heard some such tales 
related in advocacy of that, in my opinion, utterly abhorrent, ‘ mental 
state’ called ‘detachment.’ That very equivocal virtue is, asit seems 
to me, a mental attitude likely to favour the confinement of a man’s 
affections within the narrow bounds of his own waistcoast, cassock, 
or scapular, as the case may be; and this opinion facts I have 
sometimes observed seem to me to have fully justified. 

Both the Jesuit fathers I have here referred to agree to blame 
Mrs. Ward for what she says ** concerning the tendency of the Catholic - 
doctrine about sin : 


The devout Catholic [she observes] sees all the world sub specie peccati. The 
fiesh seems to him always ready to fall—the devil is always at hand. 


Surely this is no misrepresentation! The universal Catholic 
teaching hitherto has been that on account of ‘the fall’ the whole 
creation groans under the consequences of sin, one persistent effect 
of which is death. Surely Catholics are continually urged, in the 
confessional and the pulpit, to beware of the danger of sin, especially 
in that form Mrs. Ward refers to in the passage quoted. How many 
pious men are told ‘ never to raise their eyes to look at a woman,’ 
and there are girls who dare not even gaze on a crucifix! In depict- 
ing the difference between the anti-Catholic view and that commonly 
put before Catholics she does not appear to me to go one step too far 
—she does not indeed seem to go far enough. 

» P. 465.  Helbeck, p. 120.  Thid. p. 254. 
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The anti-Catholic view accepts no ‘ fall,’ but only a process of 
irregular, and often interrupted, ‘amelioration.’ It does not believe 
in the existence of any such thing as ‘sin’ at all, but only of social 
offences or acts of self-degradation, the remedy for which it expects 
as the result of education and discipline, while satisfactory rules and 
customs as tothe sexual relations it expects will be slowly worked out 
und established, by the aid of science, experience, and sober reasoning. 
Such views, of course, must be utterly abhorrent to FF. Clarke and 
Vaughan and to all who accept Catholic teaching. But it is at 
least well that their existence should be recognised and understood. 

There is one very grave and important matter mentioned by all 
the critics to whom we have here referred: this is Mrs. Ward’s re- 
presentation of the well-known anecdote respecting the circumstances 
attending the death of the Duchess of Gandia, wife of him who 
is now known as St. Francis Borgia. I am glad to read Father 
Clarke’s admission * that ‘ it will make a very painful impression on 
some Catholic readers.’ Since it has been thus brought forward I 
must honestly, though very reluctantly, say what I myself think 
about it. 

Of course I have known all the circumstances here related for 
many years, and to me they have always been in the highest degree 
revolting. 

Francis Borgia, Duke of Gandia, was praying for the recovery of 
his wife, then grievously ill, when he thought he heard a Divine 
Voice say to him, ‘If you will pray for the Duchess’s recovery, she 
shall recover, but that is not expedient for thee.’ Thereupon Francis 
devoutly said ‘ Thy will be done,’ ceased his petitions, and his wife 
soon died. 

Mrs. Ward introduces the matter in a conversation held between 
Laura and Helbeck as they are walking together on Easter Sunday 
morning, and conversing about books they had been reading : * 


‘Do you—do you think St. Francis Borgia was a very admirable person?’ . 

‘ Well, I got a good deal of edification out of him,’ said Helbeck quietly. 

‘Did you? Would you be like him if you could? Do you remember when his 
wife was very ill, and he was praying for her, he heard a voice—do you remem- 
ber?’ 

‘Go on,’ said Helbeck, nodding. 

‘ And the voice said, “ If thou would’st have the life of the Duchess prolonged, 
it shall be granted ; but it is not expedient for thee ”—thee, mind—not her! When 
he heard this he was penetrated by a most tender love of God, and burst into tears. 
Then he asked God to do as He pleased with the lives of his wife and his children 
and himself. He gave up—I suppose he gave up—praying for her. She became 
much worse and died, leaving him a widower at the age of thirty-six. Afterwards 
—don't please interrupt !—in the space of three years, he disposed somehow of all 
his eight children—some of them, I believe, must be quite babies—took the vows, 
became a Jesuit, and went to Rome. Do you approve of all that ?’ 


The case, it must be confessed, is fairly, if forcibly, put; and it 
» P, 464. ™ Helbeok, p. 346. 
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seems to me to demand an answer different from those given by the 
critics we have quoted. 

A Catholic is bound to recognise that St. Francis Borgia was a 
great and admirable saint—take him all round. That such he was 
I, of course, have not the very slightest intention of disputing. 
Nevertheless, Catholics are not bound to imitate, or even admire, all 
the actions of all the saints. Sometimes, I cannot doubt, there were 
errors in judgment, and sometimes actions were performed, by one or 
other of them, which I cannot at all sympathise with. 

As regards the circumstance in the life of St. Francis Borgia to 
which Mrs. Ward calls attention, I feel it an imperative duty to state 
how I, some other laymen and also some clerics known to me, regard 
this noteworthy incident. In this way the Catholic body generally 
may be shielded from the supposition that Alan Helbeck’s and 
Father Clarke’s judgment in the matter is one as to which all 
Catholics agree. 

That we may be able to estimate the matter the more impartially, 
let us put aside the saint’s personality and suppose that some man— 
Mr. Brown—has a very sick wife, and that he has been provided with 
a medicine to give which he knows for certain will restore her to 
health, while he is no less sure that if he does not administer it to 
her she will infallibly die. Let us further suppose that he is 
convinced he hears an interior voice, which he judges to be a Divine 
Voice, and that this apparent voice declares to him tbat his wife’s 
recovery will not be ‘expedient for him.’ Thereupon, regardless 
of the possibility that he may be the victim of an hallucination, 
he withholds the medicine and his wife dies. What are we to 
think of such a proceeding on the part of Mr. Brown? In my 
opinion he would, by such conduct, be guilty of a peculiarly revolt- 
ing murder. Brown’s external action, or rather fatal abstinence from 
action, would deserve the gallows, however much the purity of his 
internal intention might cause him, like the penitent thief, to be 
received into Paradise on the very night of his execution. 

But what is the difference between the supposed Mr. Brown’s 
withholding of the medicine and St. Francis Borgia’s withholding 
the prayer, the utterance of which he was convinced would have 
sovereign efficacy in effecting his wife’s recovery ? 

St. Francis was alone when he thought he heard the voice. There 
was but his own subjective impression; no external witness to 
the objective reality of a phenomenon by no means uncommon, and 
eminently deceptive ! 

How could he possibly know he was not the victim of an hallucina- 
tion, and how could he know that the voice was Divine? 

As to a much less important matter than allowing a wife and 
mother of a large family to perish—namely, an intimation that an 
infidel was saved—Father Bernard Vaughan remarks: ‘Surely no 
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Catholic could question the origin whence sprang a revelation such 
_ as that!’ 

Some charitable scepticism might also’‘ surely’ have been expected 
on the part of St. Francis Borgia in such a case, and some ‘ humility’ 
as to the probability of a miraculous Divine intervention with regard 
to such a matter. 

This remarkable manifestation of what ordinary persons would 
regard as callous selfishness Father Clarke calls * ‘an heroic act of 
self-sacrifice’! ‘When God,’ he tells us, ‘ clearly intimated to him 
that it was more for the glory of God that she should die, he was 
bound to cease to pray that she might live.’ 

Sacrifice! Indeed, it was a sacrifice, but the victim slain ‘ for 
God’s glory’ was the woman who was the mother of St. Francis 
Borgia’s children! It was, in fact, one of the most memorable, 
because most modern, cases of a human sacrifice offered to God. I 
am confident that most of my lay contemporaries will read Father 
Clarke’s expressions as to this matter—expressions so devoid of any 
hearty, natural, human sympathy—with extreme repugnance. The 
continuance of the poor Duchess’s life was, he tells us, ‘ detrimental 
to the glory of God’! Doubtless, he knows exactly what he means 
by this sentence, but I confess I do not. 

Catholic theologians are, of course, the very reverse of ‘ agnostics,’ 
yet not only do they with one voice confess their inability to com- 
prehend God, but they affirm that even Jesus Christ, reigning in 
Heaven, cannot now (as regards His human nature) understand God, 
‘and that to all eternity He never will be able to comprehend Him. 

A want of comprehension, then, as to what is the nature and 
what are the conditions of ‘God’s glory’ may surely be pardoned 
when confessed to by a very ordinary mortal, who, as he studies the 
universe about him, becomes more and more profoundly impressed 
with the utter impossibility of his attaining to anything beyond a few 
fragments of knowledge concerning its powers and qualities. 

A phrase which will permit a private individual, acting on his 
unaided judgment, to commit what is legally and morally an act of 
murder, with a good conscience and a mind ‘ penetrated by a most 
tender love of God,’ is surely a very dangerous phrase. If the Deity 
can be supposed to approve of such things, where are we to stop? 
What ‘sacrifice ’—not of an individual only, but of a mass of indi- 
viduals, of a whole nation —is to be refused, if such sacrifice is supposed 
to be demanded by God for ‘ His greater glory’ ? 

That this is no mere fancied and unreal danger—that the most 
calamitous results may be thus produced—history only too plainly 
shows us. 

Between 1580 and 1640 there were not a few Englishmen who 
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intrigued with foreigners to subject England to the hateful domi- 
nation of Spain, ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

As the centuries have rolled by since then, what cause have not 
Catholics had to regret those baneful intrigues on account of the 
persecution they naturally induced? What cause have not Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike had to thank God for their failure and the 
providential destruction of Spain’s thrice blessed, invincible, Armada ! 

In the light of recent events, when we think of Cuba and the 
Soudan, of Manila and Omdurman, this thankfulness will be more 
than ever present to us; and also more than ever shall we feel the 
conviction that social and political activity should be directed to 
what plain common sense tells us is for the advantage of the indi- 
vidual, the community, the nation, and the whole human race, and 
not be guided by individual fancies concerning ‘the greater glory’ 
of the Infinite Being Who is as changeless and unmodifiable as 
eternal. 

But to return to Mrs. Humphry Ward and her Helbeck of Bannis- 
dale: I must here, once more, declare my dissent from Father 
Clarke’s judgment, save as regards his love for Laura Fountain, and 
his tribute to the wonderful literary skill—the life-like pictures of 
English life, and the intense interest with which Mrs. Ward clothes 
the personality of the men and women she introduces to us. Differ- 
ing as I do so much from him, I greatly rejoice to have the support 
of other Catholic witnesses to the worthiness, as a Catholic, of her 
hero Alan Helbeck, and the assurance that the Catholic public has 
‘nothing to complain of’ in this presentment of a Catholic champion. 
I, indeed, have been fairly astonished at the carefulness and fidelity 
with which Mrs. Ward has represented things Catholic. Certain 
passages even seemed to me such as might have been written bya 
Catholic author for purposes of edification, and in conclusion I cannot 
but tender my hearty thanks to Mrs. Humphry Ward for the great 
treat she has afforded me in the perusal of her profoundly interesting 
and fascinating work. 

St. GeorGE Mivart. 
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THE COMING STRUGGLE IN THE PACIFIC 


THE war with Spain has convinced America that the Nicaragua Canal 
will have to be constructed with all speed—no matter what may be 
the engineering difficulties and the financial obstacles. And the 
scramble for China should serve to convince Great Britain that no 
such canal ought to be constructed in which we have not a very 
decided share. In defeating Spain the American Union has become 
a maritime nation, and by annexing Hawaii and protecting the 
Philippines she will become politically, as she has always been geo- 
graphically, one of the Powers of the Pacific. Towards the Pacifie 
the balance of the world is now steadily setting. In that vast 
basin, stretching from the shores of the two Americas to the China 
Seas and the Indian Ocean, are brought face to face the two great 
races of mankind—white and yellow—each working out its own 
destiny. Within that great area Britain, America, Russia, France, 
and Germany are contending for supremacy in trade, if not for 
advantage in territory ; Japan is establishing her claim to be ranked 
as a World Power; and China is awaiting a new birth that will 
revolutionise the West as well as the East. Where seven empires 
meet is the battle-ground on which will be fought out the great 
racial struggle of the future, as well as the economic struggle of the 
present. Where Europe and America impinge on Asia we behold 
already the beginning of a series of the most interesting problems 
known to human history. The foremost is the commercial one, 
because everybody says that but for its commercial potentiality China 
would not be worth a Foreign Office dispatch. And a primal factor 
in the commercial problem is now the Nicaragua Canal. 

When she gathered Hawaii into the Federal fold, the American 
Republic precipitated herself into the Pacific arena, of which she had 
hitherto only held the gate on one side. When she sent her fleet to 
the Philippines she committed herself to an international policy ‘ at 
the gateways of the day,’ which she had previously only dallied with 
in Samoa, and had tried to commercialise in Japan. Henceforward, 
for good or evil, the United States takes her place among the nations 
as one of the Maritime Powers of the Pacific. Does she then abandon 
the principles of the Monroe doctrine, upon which the late Secretary 
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Blaine founded his scheme of a Pan-American alliance against 
Europe, and with which President Cleveland sanctified his assault 
upon our boundary-line in British Guiana? Are the Bulwer-Clayton 
Treaty and the Monroe doctrine reconcileable, or must the one fall 
before the other, and both before the advance of the Union into the 
Pacific? Not necessarily, if we are to interpret the Monroe Doctrine 
in the light of the intention of its author. Eighty years ago James 
Monroe occupied the Presidential chair, and in 1823 ex-President 
Thomas Jefferson wrote to him in these terms, in reply to certain 
‘ considerations’ stated to him by Monroe: 


Do we wish to acquire to our Confederacy any one or more of the Spanish 
provinces? I candidly confess that I have ever looked on Cuba as the most 
interesting addition which could ever be made to our system of States. The con- 
trol which, with Florida Point, this island would give us over the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the countries and the isthmus bordering on it as well as those whose waters 
flow into it, would fill up the measure of our political wellbeing. Yet, as I am sensible 
that this can never be obtained, even with her own consent, but by war, and as 
her independence, which is our second interest, and especially her independence of 
England, can be secured without it, I have no hesitation in abandoning my first 
wish to future chances and accepting its independence with peace and the friend- 
ship of England, rather than its association at the expense of war and her enmity. 
I could honestly, therefore, join in the declaration proposed that we aim not at 
the acquisition of any of these possessions, that we will not stand in the way of 
any amicable arrangement between any of them and the mother country ; but that 
we will oppose with all our means the forcible interposition of any other Power, 
either arbitrary, stipendiary, or under any other form or pretext, and most 
especially their transfer to any Power by conquest, cession, or acquisition in any 
war, 


Thus far Jefferson, who had just laid it down that : 


Our first and fundamental maxim should be, never to entafgle ourselves in the 
broils of Europe ; our second, never to suffer Europe to meddle in Cis-Atlantie 
affairs. America, North and South, has a set of interests distinct from those of 
Europe and peculiarly her own; she should, therefore, have a system of her own 
and apart from that of Europe. 


And in the following Jefferson was almost prophetic : 


Great Britain is the nation which can do us the most harm of anyone, or all 
on earth; and with her on our side we need not fear the whole world. With her, 
then, we should the most sedulously nourish a cordial friendship; and nothing 
would tend more to knit our affections than to be fighting once more side by side 
in the same cause—not that I would purchase even her amity at the price of 
taking part in her wars. 


Had Mr. Chamberlain, one wonders, been reading the Jefferson 
correspondence ‘(which Mr. Theodore Cook has rescued from the 
archives of the Department of State at Washington ') when he made 
his famous Anglo-American speech at Birmingham? Jefferson, like 
Canning, thought that an Anglo-American combination would 
prevent war, and he favoured Canning’s proposal of joint opposition 

1 The Fortnightly Review, September 1898. 
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to the designs of the Holy Alliance in South America. Our purpose, 
however, is not to discuss the origin of the Monroe doctrine, but to 
show what was the intention of the authors of a declaration which ex- 
President Cleveland tried to convert into a part of international law 
on the ingenious, though not ingenuous, plea that every just right and 
claim is portion of international law, that the Monroe doctrine is 
based on the just rights and claims of the United States, and that, 
therefore, the Monroe doctrine is a part of international law. The 
letter of Thomas Jefferson’s just quoted was written in October 1823 ; 
the famous Message of President Monroe was dated the 2nd of De- 
cember 1823, and a few days later he wrote along reply to Jefferson’s 
letter, in the course of which he says that, 


We certainly meet in full extent the proposition of Mr. Canning and in the 
mode to give it the greatest effect. If his Government makes a similar declaration 
the project will, it may be presumed, be abandoned. By taking the step here it is 
done in a manner more conciliatory with, and respectful to, Russia and the other 
Powers than if taken in England, and, as it is thought, with more credit to our 
Government. Had we moved in the first instance in England, separated as she is 
in part from those Powers, our union with her being marked, might have produced 
irritation with them. 


Now what can this mean except that what is now called the Monroe 
doctrine might have been enunciated by Great Britain, with the 
cordial consent of the United States, but that it was thought more 


expedient, not to say diplomatic, to enunciate it in a Presidential 
Message? In point of fact, what Mr. Cleveland and others have 
sought to construe into an anti-British deliverance was actually an 
Anglo-American contrivance. It amounted to a public recognition 
by the United States of Great Britain as an American Power, and 
to'a declaration of a combined (not a purely United States) policy 
against all other Powers on the Continents of America. From the 
spirit of this policy Mr. Blaine was the first to depart when he 
claimed for the United States exclusive jurisdiction over the Panama 
canal, should it ever be completed. This claim was promptly and 
firmly rejected by the British Government, as both traversing our 
rights under the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty of 1850 and the rights of 
France under an agreement with the United States of Colombia. 
The real Monroe doctrine and the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty stand just 
as much in the way of an America-for-the-Americans claim to the 
exclusive control by the United States over a canal across Nicaragua, 
as they did in the case of the abortive canal across Panama. 

The preamble of the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty states that the two 
countries are desirous of setting forth and fixing in a convention 
‘their views and intentions with reference to any means of communi- 
cation by ship canal which may be constructed between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and either or both of the Lakes of Nicaragua or 
Managua.’ By the first article, it is agreed that neither contracting 
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party shall ever obtain for itself any exclusive control over any ship 
canal, or erect or maintain fortifications in its vicinity, or ‘ occupy or 
fortify, or colonise, or assume or exercise any dominion over Nicara- 
gua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America, 
nor will either make use of any protection which either affords or 
may afford . . . for the purpose of erecting or maintaining any such 
fortifications, or of occupying, fortifying, or colonising Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America . . . nor 
will take advantage of any intimacy or use any alliance, connection, 
or influence that either may possess with any State or Government 
through whose territory the said canal may pass for the purpose of 
acquiring or holding, directly or indirectly, for the citizens or subjects 
of the one, any rights or advantages in regard to commerce or navi- 
gation through the said canal which shall not be offered on the same 
terms to the citizens or subjects of the other.’ By the fifth article, 
both Powers engage to protect the canal from interruption, seizure, 
or unjust confiscation, and to guarantee its neutrality, conditionally 
upon the management of the canal not making any unfair discrimina- 
tions in favour of one or other of the contracting parties. By the 
eighth article—in order ‘to establish a general principle ’—the pro- 
visions of the treaty are extended to any practicable canal or railway 
across any part of the Isthmus, and therefore covered both Tehuan- 
tepec and Panama. Now this treaty was concluded twenty-seven 
years after the Message of President Monroe enunciating the famous 
‘doctrine.’ The object of the Americans was to effect an under- 
standing that Great Britain should not extend the protectorate 
exercised over the Mosquito country to other parts of Nicaragua. 
The object of Great Britain was to prevent the possibility of any 
such arrangement as that contemplated under the Hise Convention 
(never ratified), by which the United States were to be granted by 
the Nicaragua Government the exclusive right to construct and 
operate a canal through Nicaragua, to acquire land, build forts, 
and to exclude the vessels of any Power with which either of the 
contracting parties (the Republics of the United States and of 
Nicaragua) might be at war. The Hise Convention was made 
impossible of repetition by the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty; and the 
Bulwer-Clayton Treaty amounted to a formal acknowledgment of 
Great Britain as an American Power, and as exempt from the exclu- 
sive policy of the Monroe doctrine. The Bulwer-Clayton Treaty was 
in existence when General Grant came over to try to raise British 
capital for the construction of the canal, a design which he had very 
dearly at heart. The Bulwer-Clayton Treaty is in existence to-day— 
and upon adherence to the principle of it, whatever modifications 
may be permissible in its conditions, we are bound to insist. 

With regard to the practical value of a Central American canal, 
there has been, perhaps, too much disposition to found upon either 
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Suez or Panama. De Lesseps made his reputation at the one 
isthmus and dug it at the other, and during his career he amply 
justified his own description of himself, made when launching his 
Egyptian project: ‘I am not a financier or a man of business.’ He 
was certainly neither—nor was he an engineer. There was no reason 
certainly why because Suez had been a success Panama should be one 
also ; but equally there is no reason why because Panama has been one 
of the world’s magnificent failures Nicaragua should be another. For 
Nicaragua is wanted not such a man as. Lesseps was, according to 
Renan—‘ one born to pierce isthmuses, of whom antiquity would have 
made a myth ’—but such a man as Lesseps was not—an engineer, a 
financier, and a man of business. A ship canal to unite the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans is as certain of being constructed in the near 
future as is a continuation of the railway system of the United States 
through Central America to connect with the railway systems of 
Brazil, Argentina, and Chili. A continuous railway ride from Dawson 
to Cape Horn may be obtainable, perhaps, as soon as one from Cairo 
to Cape Town. In Suez the waterway traverses a desert with no 
intermediate traffic. In Nicaragua it will traverse a richly endowed 
country with vast commercial potentiality. But more than all will 
the Nicaragua canal precipitate the West into the East, and complete 
the work begun by Cortez, 
When with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


We do not need it for the reason that Sir Thomas Browne thought 
the piercing of the Panama Isthmus ‘ were most worthy the attempt ’— 
namely, that it would ‘open a shorter cut into the East Indies and 
China ’—but because the interests of the two ocean areas are now so 
interwoven that they may no longer be separated by an earth barrier. 

Now the position of Great Britain is this, that she already possesses 
the key to the eastern entrance to the Pacific. All the long water 
route to the Far East, which is also the Far West, is under our 
control. Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, mark our way to the Suez Canal, 
over which we hold a controlling hand. At the mouth of the Red 
Sea we keep guard at Aden, Perim, and on the Somali coast. We are 
supreme on the Indian Ocean ;' the Indian Peninsula is an integral part 
of the British Empire; through the portal of the Straits of Malacca 
we possess the outlet to the Western Pacific ; and there we own more 
territory than any other country in the world save China. Our political 
position in the Pacific is too critical, our commercial and financial 
interests there are too vast, for us to allow the western water route 
to fall absolutely under the control of any other Power, even of a 
friendly Power like the United States. We cannot prevent the build- 
ing of purely American railways from the Atlantic to the Pacific, nor 
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a purely Russian railway from Russia to the Manchurian seaboard. 
But railways will never supersede ocean traffic, nor serve for the depor- 
tation of warships. Great Britain is territorially and commercially far 
more of a Pacific Power than is the United States, and it is essential to 
her Empire to have a share in the control of any Atlantic-Pacific water- 
way that may be constructed. There are various ways in which this 
may besecured. British capitalists did not respond to former invita- 
tions to join in the Nicaraguan enterprise, even when issued by General 
Grant; but the project then was too obscure. Times now have changed, 
and an Anglo-American Canal Company is quite within the bounds of 
financial possibility. If the Am an Government prefer to find all 
the money as a national investment, we might respond by joining in 
the guarantee of the bonds. But by whatever means the canal is 
constructed it must be neutralised, and we must have a hand in pre- 
serving the neutrality. One could not, however, devise a better 
means of cementing that Anglo-American alliance the idea of which 
has been welcomed with so much cordiality—which is better than 
enthusiasm—in both countries, than by making the canal the joint 
property of both the Anglo-Saxon nations. With joint capital and 
joint mechanical skill we might build the canal, and with joint strength 
defend it against the world, permitting of its use by others only on 
such terms as we may jointly approve. There is nothing extravagant 
in this suggestion, for the Anglo-American idea really pervades both 
the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty and the Monroe doctrine. 

The name of William Paterson is associated only with disaster in 
isthmian America. But in his Darien scheme Paterson looked to 
the Pacific and had some perception of the future that would be. 
For thus he wrote two hundred years ago : 

If neither Britain singly, nor the maritime Powers of Europe, will treat for 
Darien, the period is not very far distant when, instead of waiting for the slow 
returns of trade, America will seize the pass of Darien. Their next move will be 
to hold the Sandwich Islands. Stationed thus in the middle, on the east and on 
the west sides of the New World, English-Americans will form the most potent 
and singular empire that has appeared, because it will consist, not in the dominion 
of a part of the land of the globe, but in the dominion of the whole ocean. They 
can make the tour of the Indian and Southern Seas, collecting wealth by trade 
wherever they pass. During European wars they may have the carrying trade 
of all, If blessed with letters and arts they will spread civilisation over the 


universe. Then England, with all her liberties and glory, may be known as Egypt 
is now. 


It has taken two hundred years to fulfil the first part of the pro- 
phecy of the founder of the Bank of England, but it will not take so 
long to fulfil the second, whatever becomes of the third. 

In attempting to measure the possible commercial results of a 
ship canal across Central America, and its effects on the develop- 
ment of the Pacific, there has been a disposition on the one side to 
exaggerate the probable influence of it on sea traffic, and on the 
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other to minimise the resources of the countries of Asia and of Pacific 
America. The great basis ofall commerce is food, and one of the most 
striking economic features of the present generation has been the 
increase in the world’s supply of food-stuffs. Those who judge only 
by the effect of this increase on prices in the great markets would 
have us believe that the increase in supply has been at a greater 
speed than the increase in population, but this is not so, for the needs 
of the population have increased in a higher ratio than the increase 
in numbers. Enlarged production has lowered cost and abundant 
supply has created demand, which in turn has stimulated the opening 
up of new channels. Take, for instance, wheat, for which until quite 
recent years we were practically dependent on Russia and North 
America, but which now wereceive in ceaseless streams from Argentina, 
from Chili, from Australia, and from India. It is in the nature of 
trade that, as new sources of supply are developed, old sources be- 
come unremunerative, and the industry employed on them is turned 
in other directions. The wool of Australia may have nearly ruined 
sheep-farming in Scotland, the coffee of Brazil may have impover- 
ished the planters of Ceylon, the wheat of Argentina may have 
reduced our demands on the wheat-grower of Eastern Europe—but 
in each case a new course of trade and industry has been created. 
We need not dwell on the Suez Canal as an instance of how the 
creation of a new channel may revolutionise international commerce, 
because the experience of Suez cannot wisely be accepted as a guide 
in forecasting the probable effect of an American ship canal. And 
yet it proves this, that, however inelastic Asiatic commerce may be as 
compared with European, it is very far from being rigid. Not much 
good is to be got out of a compilation of statistics of the shipping 
and merchandise that might, could, should, or would use the Nicaragua 
Canal. It is not necessary to believe that the whole commerce 
between the Americas of the Pacific and the Americas of the Atlantic 
will make use of this waterway. It is not possible to believe that the 
whole traffic between the Pacific and the Atlantic States of Europe 
will be drawn to it. Nor is it reasonable to assume that the shortest 
route is necessarily the cheapest or the best or the most expedient. 
The shortest distance between any two points was old Euclid’s defini- 
tion of a straight line, which may suit an autocrat when laying down 
a railway, but which does not suit the stream of commerce. A pro- 
ducer does not always hurry his goods to market. The fact that 
sailing-ships are not entirely displaced in ocean traffic could not be 
explained if rapidity of transit were the only, or the chief, considera- 
tion. It is frequently more profitable for a merchant to keep a cargo 
afloat whilst he makes a selection of markets, than to have it arrive 
when and where he must either sell it on a glutted market or incur 
the expenses of warehousing. Then, again, there is the quality of 
the traffic to be taken into account. It may be that even a week’s 
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delay in the humid heat of Nicaragua would deteriorate a cargo of 
wheat grown in the high latitudes of British Columbia or Russian- 
Siberia far more than anything to be gained in freight or interest by 
the shortening of the voyage. But the point to be kept in view is 
that, whether the Nicaragua Canal should or should not become a 
great commercial waterway to rival the Suez Canal, it cannot fail to 
give an incalculable impetus to the development of the Pacific, both 
commercially and politically. We have been too much accustomed 
to regard the commerce of the East as restricted to certain grooves— 
as, for instance, opium and indigo and spices in India, tea and silk 
in China, and soon. Within living memory the whole foreign trade 
of India has altered. Her traditional products have fallen into the 
background, and now we find cotton and cotton goods, jute and jute 
goods, oilseeds, wheat, rice, wool, timber, and, lastly, coal. Japan, 
formerly associated with little else than bamboo goods and curios, now 
exports silk, tea, tobacco, matches, textile fabrics, many other manufac- 
tures, and coal. Tea is no longer the main item of Chinese trade, and 
in silk she has no longer the first place, but new industries have taken 
and are taking the place of what alone made European traders 
clamour for the opening of ports in the Celestial Empire. China is 
a wide term. It covers regions capable of producing everything that 
can be produced anywhere, and it includes a population capable of 
appreciating, in due time, everything that western experience can 
supply. 

A change in the habits of the Asiatic peoples is, no doubt, a con- 
dition precedent to the economic and social development we look for 
in the Pacific. But the social revolution has already begun. It is 
in full progress in Japan, and it will follow upon the heels of the 
railway contractor in China. Do we realise all that is implied in the 
fact that of about 450,000 miles of railway in the world Asia has not 
more than 30,000—that whilst Europe has a mile of railway for every 
2,400 inhabitants, Asia has one only for every 28,000? The very 
thought of the work involved in remedying the disproportion is over- 
whelming ; but when we know what railways and steam and mechanical 
invention have done for the peoples in the Atlantic area, can we 
even in fancy place a limit on the possibilities of the Pacific ? 

Let us but suggest one possibility. Between the Pacific coasts of 
Central and South America and the long sea-margin of China, with 
its enormous Hinterland, is a great waste of waters dotted with islands 
which can never be anything else than incidents in the career of 
the Pacific countries. China is teeming with a restless population 
instinct with the industrial faculty, whose elevation to the higher 
planes of civilisation must be through the avenues of trade. For that 
enormous and rapidly growing people there cannot be sufficient 
employment at home to satisfy the ambitions that will be created in 
the coming years. But across that vast ocean waste there is the 
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enormous area of South America scantily populated by non-industrial 
peoples. There can be no great progress in South America without 
a great access of labour and of industrial enterprise. Hitherto the 
population has been augmented by a comparatively slender stream 
from the South of Europe. What if in the future South America 
should become the reservoir for the overflow of the Mongolian races ? 
The Spanish-American has done little good with his great heritage. 
He has wasted his substance in riotous politicalism, and preferred to 
eat the husks of financial prodigality to return to the fatted calf of 
honest industry and the robe and ring of progressive nationalism. If 
he is submerged in a yellow flood, it is doubtful if the world will be the 
poorer. This at least is a possibility to be kept in view—that the 
‘Yellow agony’ which has at times convulsed the Pacific States of 
North America may be destined to sweep away the diseased and de- 
bilitated nationalities of the Southern Continent. Asia, it may be said, 
wants little that South America at present produces, and South America 
wants as little of what Asia produces. But what if Asia stretches over 
to America and creates a new world there as a sequel to the new world 
which Europe is steadily creating in Asia? Here, at any rate, is a 
partially occupied and imperfectly utilised continent, with illimitable 
resources, situated midway between the two worlds, on which, in the 
generations to come, the overflowing races of the East will cast 
longing eyes. 

Already more than one-half the population—quite three-quarters, 
if we omit primitive peoples—is to be found in and bordering on 
the Pacific area. The following is a pretty close approximation of 
that population : 

Pacific North America . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 11,200,000 
Pacific Central America ; ‘ : - 18,800,000 
Pacific South America . ; ; ‘ - 10,000,000 
Australasia . ; : ; ‘ ; . 5,000,000 
Dutch East Indies, Philippines, and the Islands 

of Oceania . ‘ ‘ ; ; . - 46,500,000 
British India, Burmah, and Dependencies . 290,000,000 
Malay Peninsula, and Siam, c. . ; - 8,500,000 
French India and Indo-China : ; - 22,000,000 


TE ll 
Eastern Siberia. : ; ; " - 6,000,000 


Japan . ; ° : . ; : - 45,000,000 
Chinese Empire and Islands . ; ‘ . 400,000,000 


Totl.  . §. . .  «  . 878,000,000 


On the basis of the Levasseur estimate of 1886 the population of 
the earth may now be taken at 1,500,000,000, of which considerably 
more than one half, therefore, is in the Pacific area. 

Science has practically annihilated the space that separates the 
modern nations from the Pacific. Indeed, as some one has remarked, 
by the development of the marine engine the sea unites rather than 
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divides widely separated lands. But westward across the American 
continents and eastward across the Asiatic continent bonds of steel 
have been laid down to rivet the two hemispheres in indissoluble union. 
The age of isolation is past, and when William Wheelwright dragged 
round Cape Horn the first steam vessel to churn the waters of the 
Pacific he but prepared the way for the splendid voyage of the 
United States battleship Oregon, which in fifty-nine days steamed 
15,000 miles from Puget Sound to Key West—in order to demon- 
strate what ? Not what a modern battle-ship can do in the way of 
ocean travel, but the folly of exposing the defences of a great nation 
to the risks involved in such a voyage. In this case the United 
States had to prepare for possible attack on her Atlantic frontier ; but 
suppose the position had been reversed and she had been hurried 
into a war which exposed her Pacific line to assault, how many of 
her warships could have emulated the exploit of the Oregon in the 
opposite direction ? This suggests some consideration of the actual 
material interest of the United States in the Pacific. 

The Pacific possessions of the United States were characterised 
by the late Secretary Blaine as ‘imperial in extent and of extra- 
ordinary growth.’ He estimated that the American territory depend- 
ing for commercial outlet on that ocean comprises an area of 800,000 
square miles—only three, however, of the eleven States included in 
this territory actually having a seaboard. These eleven States con- 
tain six per cent. of the population and ten per cent. of the wealth of 
the Union, according to the calculations of Mr. M. G. Mulhall, and 
the three coast States possess about sixty per cent. of the wealth of 
the group. Yet, whilst the centre of so much wealth and the 
natural ocean outlet for it, San Francisco, the seventh city of the 
Union, has as yet barely five per cent. of the sea-borne foreign trade. 
Speaking broadly, the Pacific States have at present about six per 
cent. of the whole foreign trade of the Union. Whata margin, then, 
remains for expansion in these splendidly endowed States fronting 
that enormous ocean within whose basin may be counted the major 
portion of the population of the globe! Sixty years ago there were 
probably not as many hundreds as there are now millions of white 
residents in these States; Australia was still terra incognita 
Australis; and the wide range of Oceania was but a geographical 
expression. 

The late Secretary Seward was neither a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet, yet some thirty years ago he made a prediction in the 
United States Senate that ‘the Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, 
and the vast regions beyond, will become the chief theatre of events in 
the world’s great Hereafter.’ We are now seeing the fulfilment of that 
prophecy. A dozen years ago there was a race for island-grabbing in 
the South Seas that might easily have resulted in a great European 
war, and which left the Union Jack as the predominating flag on the 
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broad bosom of the Pacific. The game did not at the time seem 
worth the candle, but who can say what part these insular groups 
may yet play in the development of the Pacific? They are, at any 
rate, stepping-stones between the two vast borderlands. Britain has 
tapped the North Pacific by railway to Vancouver, just as Russia is 
tapping it by railway to Vladivostok. The Anglo-Saxon races are 
filling up British Columbia and the Pacific States of the Union just 
as the Amur and Manchuria will soon be filled with emigrants from 
Russia. Thus is Europe streaming into Asia, whilst Japan stands as 
& young giant between the old and the new, and China looks on in 
placid ignorance that the front of the world is being Sepp, and 
she more than all. 

Well may the thoughtful American ask what will happen if the 
redundant population of Asia reverses its old westward flow into 
Europe and turns eastwards to submerge the American shores of 
the Pacific. What will happen is such a racial struggle for exist- 
ence as the world has never yet seen. Let us not deceive our- 
selves. The development of the Pacific is no mere question of 
commercial geography, but means the creation of a new series of 
world problems, in the solution of which the nationalities of to-day 
will lose their identity. What will be the American of the twenty- 
first century ? And where will be the American negro ? 

It seems inevitable that the chief industrial outlet of the United 
States should be tothe West. Inthe markets of Europe the manufac- 
turers of America have to compete with the experienced and resource- 
ful producers of the Old World on their own ground, whereas in the 
Pacific area both have to compete on neutral ground to which America 
has the advantage of contiguity. With the enormous and enor- 
mously increasing productivity of the American Union, an export 
valve will become more and more an absolute necessity of industrial 
existence. It will naturally be found towards what we call the Far 
East, in Australasia and throughout the wide Pacific area. It is 
probable, indeed, that America will first regain her lost position as 
an ocean-carrier in the Pacific—that in her western ports will rapidly 
grow up a mercantile marine such as she had in her pre-Protection 
days, when the ‘ Baltimore Clipners’ were the pride of the Atlantic. 
It is certain that she will not be content to remain much longer 
dependent on foreign—chiefly British—vessels for the conveyance of 
her oversea traffic. For this conveyance it has been calculated that 
Americans pay some 100,000/. per day to foreign shipowners—for 
carrying what they buy and sell. We may take it that the next develop- 
ment of American competition will be in the ocean-carrying trade. As 
a very significant fact we may recall that in the decade 1884—94, whilst 
the shipping on the American register on the Atlantic coasts decreased 
about 130,000 tons, the register on the Pacific coast increased by about 
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125,000 tons. The tonnage at present entered in and out at the great 
ports on both sides of the Pacific basin is about twenty million tons per 
annum. Every year we may expect to see more and more of that 
tonnage under the stars and stripes. A large mercantile marine 
necessitates alarge navy. In the future of the Pacific, therefore, we 
foresee America as a great maritime power, whose territorial 
ambitions will not be limited by Hawaii, or even by the Philippines. 

Many of us now living may reasonably expect to see the comple- 
tion of the Trans-Asiatic railway to Vladivostok and Talienwan. It 
will be quickly followed by the Nicaragua Canal, and from each 
terminus will radiate great lines of giant steamships traversing the 
whole of the Ocean area. Meanwhile, the Trans-Andine railway will 
have been completed, the long projected links with the American 
railroad system will have been carried northward to Alaska, and 
southward through Mexico and the central neck to Chili, and the 
new cycle of Cathay will be worth vastly more than fifty years of 
Europe. Even now the sea-borne commerce of the Pacific exceeds a 
thousand millions sterling per annum, and it is not extravagant to 
assume that the twentieth century will see it doubled. 

We have hardly yet grasped the importance of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway in the development of the Pacific. Take China 
alone. In the mind of the average Briton, Pekin is dimly pictured 
as probably the remotest city on the globe. At present, by the 
fastest methods of conveyance, it takes five weeks to go from London 
to the capital of China. But, as Mr. Moreing pointed out in the 
September number of this Review, by the railway one will be able to 
go from London to Pekin in seventeen days and to Shanghai in 
twenty days. The one will be brought as near to us as Bombay, the 
other as near as Calcutta. To expedite transit is to multiply trade, 
to create new trade, and to stimulate social evolution. 

It has been said that history is but the register of the follies and 
crimes of mankind. If this is true of any part of the globe, it is true 
of the Pacific, from the American slopes where the Spaniards 
plundered and blundered only,to be plundered in turn by blundering 
hybrids, to the China Seas, where for centuries the barrier reef of 
barbarism has broken the European wave into dangerous surf. And 
this vast Pacific basin, which is to be the future battle-ground of 
nations and the great area of racial development, is bordered in China 
as in Peru with the relics of some of the oldest civilisations in the 
world. The Incas have come and gone, the Aztecs are but a name, the 
Spanish conquerors of both have left but a thin veneer on an Indian 
framework, and new nations are working out their salvation—or other- 
wise—in South America. But in China, we thought, the old order 
changeth not, and giveth place to new only in name and for a time. 
In her national senility China seems to have lost the natural forces that 
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make for regeneration. Her conversion will have to come from without, 
and the oldest empire in the world can only be saved by being 
destroyed. She has four hundred millions of people who know 
nothing of that mysterious thing called ‘ prestige ’ which we are every 
now and again told weare losing ; who care nothing for treaties ; who 
are unable to distinguish one European from another; who are 
amenable only to a government by force; who are naturally and 
nationally adepts in industrial and commercial pursuits; and who 
only need the ‘open door’ (so men say) to entice them forth from 
their long sleep. Yet it is two hundred years since the wicket-gate 
of British trade was opened on the Canton River. Two hundred 
years ! and we are still striving to open the door! This long delay can- 
not be correctly ascribed entirely to Chinese exclusiveness. Our own 
intercourse with China has been filled with sins of omission and 
commission, by John Company’s ‘ Tyepans,’ by zealous and indiscreet 
missionaries, by rapacious and unscrupulous traders, by non-com- 
promising and tactless political agents. 

We have never understood China, and are amazed that the Chinese 
as yet do not understand us. We have too often shown the iron hand 
when we should have offered the velvet glove, and too often put on the 
glove when we should have presented the mailed fist. But at least if 
we have sinned we lay the flattering unction to our souls that we have 
not sinned as these others—Russia and France—who have carried out. 
a policy of spoliation at the point of the sword. How many political 
blunders we have made between the days of Lord Macartney and those 
of Sir Harry Parkes—and since—it would be a weary task to recall. 
But, at any rate, we have so far kept the larger commercial hold, and 
the Chinese are essentially a people whose development will be effected 
by and through commerce. Asa political force China isacipher; as a 
commercial entity her potentiality is illimitable. But in China we 
are between the devil and the deep sea; the relentless policy of 
Russia, which, generation after generation, ohne Hast, ohne Rast, 
pursues its way to its goal, and the instability of the Manchu, with 
neither the ability to frame a policy nor the strength to carve one out. 
The part which China has to play in the development of the Pacific 
is, in the meantime, conditioned on the one side by the restless 
ambition of Russia, and on the other by the ambitious restlessness of 
France. But one day she will cease to be an instrument, and will 
become an active agent. 

Probably no one is more familiar with the commercial aspects of 
the Yangtse Valley than Mr. Archibald Little, and this is what he 
says about Szechuan : 


The surface of this vast region lying mainly between the 28th and 32nd 
degrees of latitude is covered with every sub-tropical product which the most 
painstaking and capable agriculturists on the globe can elicit from the soil in a 
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succession of crops, two or three in rotation, during the year, forced on by the 
stimulating manure obtained from the thickly crowded towns and villages of the 
basin. Thus we have opium and wheat sown in November and gathered in April ; 
rice sown in April and harvested in August; maize and the tall millet sown in 
May and gathered in September. The sugar-cane,'an excellent tobacco, indigo, 
with the sweet potato and the taro, also cotton, may be added to the list, which is 
still not half exhausted. All but the very lowest stratum of its thick population are 
clad in silk grown and woven in the province, which also yields a considerable 
surplus ‘for export to the coast and to France. The celebrated insect-wax is a 
product of Szechuan and of Szechuan alone. Coal and iron abound everywhere, 
the former mineral forming the sole fuel of the natives. Petroleum accompanied 
by natural gas, which is led fhrough the town in bamboo pipes, cooks the daily 
rice of the inhabitants of Tze-liu-Ching, a town and district renowned throughout 
China for its productive brine wells, which have supplied the province with salt 
for two thousand years past, besides supplying many of the neighbouring provinces. 
Thus Szechuan is self-sufficient, and we have here a province 220,000 square miles 
in extent, inhabited by some forty or fifty millions of industrious, intelligent, and 


mostly prosperous people. 


And to this promising emporium of trade the Yangtse Kiang is 
the only serviceable highway. Besides Szechuan the Yangtse 
traverses, or serves, the large and populous provinces of Hupeh, 
Hunan, Kiangsi, Ngan-hui, and Kiangsu. It is, roughly speaking, 
the main highway of an area of 600,000 square miles, inhabited 
by the most naturally industrious and commercial people in 


the Eastern hemisphere, if not in the whole world. And the 
Yangtse flows into the great Pacific basin at Shanghai—‘ the coming 
New York of the Far East ’—whose foreign trade even at present 
exceeds 15,000,000/. sterling per annum. The entire trade of the 
towns in the Yangtse Valley, in so far as reported to the Imperial 
Maritime Customs, exceeds 30,000,000/. sterling per annum, but 
a very large trade is, in addition, carried on by the native junks, 
which do not report to the Maritime Customs. The population of the 
region is at least 180,000,000, and with such a population, with such 
natural resources, and with such a magnificent waterway to the outer 
world, it does not seem extravagant of Mr. Little to predict that 
the annual value of the trade of the Yangtse Valley will be soon 
not 30 but 300 millions sterling. And yet this is only a portion of 
China—one corner of the great Pacific area. 

With what is called the new birth of Japan a new era opened in 
the Pacific—a new factor appeared in the world-problem. If the 
revolution which began some thirty years ago were solely the result 
of contact with European civilisation—that is to say, of purely external 
influences—we might have doubts about the constitutional strength 
of this new Power in the East. But it was not so. However large 
a part foreign contact may have played in the regeneration of Japan, 
by stimulating the art of a naturally mimetic people, the causes of 
the change lay deeper. Mr. Tokiwo Jokoi warns us that the political 
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is young, being no older than that of England or France. 

































growth of Japan is natural, and therefore healthy, 





























{ is to-day. 






































In other words, then, Japan is not oppressed with any burden of pre- 
historic splendour. She is not a new-born nation of the East in the 
sense that China will be, when she has that ‘awakening’ which the 
Marquis Tseng announced years ago as about to begin. She is, in 
fact, a modern nation of the East, to be ranked rather among the 
modern nations of the West than amongst the ancient relics of the 
Orient. The great industrial movement, we are to understand, had 
its impetus in a political ideal created by the uprising of democracy. 
Now, this is a view of Japan that is much more wholesome and satis- 
fying than the view that is commonly entertained in the West. The 
and the chief 
danger as regards the future is not that Japan will break down as a 
constitutional Power, with a right to a controlling voice in the 
Pacific, but that her industrial expansion may proceed at a greater 
pace than her political development. In that case she will be weak, 
because her risks will be greater than herinfluence. But Mr. Tokiwo 
| Jokoi has no fear of this. He is corifident that before another 
: generation has passed away Japan will be as firmly and naturally 
{ settled under constitutional government as either France or Germany 


Oct. 


or historical canons formulated for Europe | are not to be cepted to 
politics or history in Asia, And he states the case thus :* 


Japan being an Asiatic country, any random reason seems to suffice in the minds 
of most observers to explain one of the most momentous events in her history. 
The Japanese are gifted, it is said, with a supreme imitative genius, and their 
recent civilising activity is a great achievement of this genius. That so much has 
already been accomplished by this Oriental people is worthy of all commendation : 
nevertheless, these critics go on to say that the new civilisation in Japan remains 
an imitated article, and, with all its splendid exterior, is but skin deep. The 
adjectives ‘ Asiatic’ and Oriental’ have, in fact, peculiar associated notions which 
largely shut out peoples under their category from fellowship with the peoples of 
the west. Now, no mistake could be greater than such a wholesale characterisa- 
tion. The Japanese are, for instance, an insular people, and as such have charac- 
teristics quite distinct from those of other peoples in Asia. But the chief thing 
which separates Japan from China or India is the fact that the civilisation of Japan 


. In considering the future of the Pacific, the subject of cable 
th communication cannot be ignored. At present we are linked tele- 
; graphically with our Eastern Empire by four lines of wire—(1) vid 
Lisbon, Egypt, and the Red Sea, (2) vid France, Italy, Egypt, and 
the Red Sea, (3) vid Germany, Turkey, Russia, and the Pacific 
Coast, (4) vid Lisbon, West Africa, the Cape, and the Indian Ocean. 
The recommendation of the Selborne Conference of 1896 in favour 
of an all-British cable to the Pacific has not been acted on, mainly 
perhaps owing to one reason that has never been mentioned in public 


* The Contemporary Review, September 1898. 
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discussions of the matter, which is that the overland telegraphs in 
Canada, which must form the connecting links between the two 
ocean cables, are ‘controlled’ by a powerful United States telegraph 
combination. So long as that control exists, a telegraphic connection 
between West and East vid North America would be ‘all-British’ 
only in name. If cables are no longer to be regarded as immune 
from attack in times of war, we might have very serious complications 
in American rights over Canadian land lines. Are they in present 
circumstances any more dependable for Imperial purposes than is the 
Russo-Siberian line of communication, on which Lord Wolseley has 
said that it is ‘ suicidal ’ for us todepend? It may, however, be argued 
that the very fact of this American impact upon the all-British line of 
Imperial inter-communication emphasises the necessity for an 
Anglo-American bond of what Mr. Chamberlain calls ‘ permanent 
amity.’ The four existing lines of telegraph with the East all pass 
through the dominions of several foreign governments. The enmity 
of one of these governments would sever two or more of these lines. 
The cables in the Red Sea would be at the mercy of any belligerent. 
In fact, in the event of a war with a European maritime Power we 
would be absolutely dependent on the very precarious link round the 
Cape, which might be broken at many different points. Russia makes 
no secret of the fact that in the event of a war with us her first task 
would be to cut off all our wire communications with India and 
Australia ; and it is known that she has had ready cable-cutting 
ships to despatch on short notice. There seems little room to 
doubt that a cable laid in the great depths of the open Pacific 
would be much less open to attack than any existing, or perhaps any 
possible, alternative line. But a little reflection will show that, 
desirable as is this all-British bond of wire by way of North America 
and the Pacific, its value will depend on the preservation of 
‘permanent amity’ with the United States. We cannot yet count 
on that, and therefore we cannot afford to reject the plan for a 
complete system of entirely British cables connecting all our naval 
stations with London, India, and Australia. 

It is a curious thought that in seeking to reach the Orient by a 
canal across Nicaragua, and by a cable across the Pacific, we are just 
carrying out the design of the old Spaniards to reach the East by the 
West. We have successfully followed the Portuguese Vasco da Gama, 
round the Cape of Good Hope, to Mombasa and India. And now 
we are following upon the westward track of Columbus when he 
went in search of Zipandu; and of Alvaro de Mendaia when, 
setting sail from Callao, he plunged into the wide Pacific in search of 
the Islands of Solomon. In noting this movement, moreover, let us 
not overlook the curious fact that the entire set of migration of the 
Latin races of Europe (for French Tongking and Italian Erythrea 
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are not true colonies) is westward to the great South American 
continent which flanks the Pacific. The future of South America is 
a vast and deeply interesting problem, but while it is, as we have 
seen, only one of a series of problems associated with the opening of 
the Far East, it is one which emphasises and accentuates the necessity 
for the maintenance of a British hold on the western outlet of the 
Pacific. 
BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 





TUBERCULOSIS IN MAN AND BEAST 


IT may appear presumptuous in one who is without either professional 
qualifications or pathological training to attempt an explanation of 
facts relating to a specific disease, especially as the nature of that 
disease has, until very recent years, been shrouded in profound mystery. 
If I am willing to run the risk of incurring the charge of presumption 
by offering some observations on the subject, it is because, having lately 
been officially associated with certain gentlemen, well qualified in 
those respects wherein I am most defective, in conducting a minute 
and extended inquiry into the relations between tuberculosis in man 
and beast, Iam deeply impressed with the importance of bringing 
this subject to the attention of busy people who have not ready access 
to Parliamentary Blue-books, and may not be in the habit of reading 
medical or other scientific journals. The danger, indeed, incurred by 
man in the use as food of the meat and milk of tuberculous 
animals has been impressed on the public of late years by means of 
the daily press and otherwise ; in some cases, apprehension approach- 
ing a panic has been caused, and it seems desirable that equal 
prominence should be given to the means of protection against that 
danger. To agriculturists and stockowners the results of recent 
research are of special moment, and it may be that these results, and 
the measures to which they point, can be most readily brought home 
to their notice by one of their own number, even though, having never 
worked with scalpel or microscope, he can lay no claim to originality. 
The Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, the third which has been 
appointed since 1890, was directed to inquire into the administrative 
procedures for controlling the danger to human beings which the 
two former Commissions had proved to exist in the flesh and milk of 
tuberculous animals. Their report, lately presented, probably will 
tend to allay in some measure the alarm created by the finding of 
the former Commission which reported in 1895 to the effect that 
tuberculous disease in bovine and other animals is identical with 
that in the human subject, and that it is communicable by infection 
from beast or fowl to man, and vice versé. Not that the later Com- 
mission differs in opinion on this point from the earlier one; on the 
contrary, the Commissioners declare that nothing that came beforethem, 
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either in evidence or otherwise, in the course of their inquiry raised 
any doubt in their minds as to the justice of this conclusion. As 
long as animals of which the flesh and products are consumed as food 
by man continue to suffer from tuberculous disease, so long will 
there exist a perennial source of that disease among human beings. 
Whether the proportion of bovine animals in the United Kingdom 
affected with tuberculosis is larger now than in former years—in 
other words, whether tuberculosis is spreading among our herds— 
there are no data to show, though a strong suspicion exists that it is 
so, owing to the larger proportion of dairy stock kept in confinement. 
At all events, this terrible disease has been proved to exist among 
British and Irish agricultural stock to an extent which could not be 
ascertained until the discovery and application of tuberculin as a test 
of its presence in the living animal. Of the nature of this preparation 
and its trustworthiness in action more will be said presently ; mean- 
while, it may be observed that it has been the means of revealing the 
presence of tuberculous disease to the extent of 77 per cent. of the 
cows in a single dairy, while in another herd of 100 dairy cows the 
failure to obtain a single reaction showed the complete absence of 
the disease. , 

The Commissioners, while endorsing the finding of the previous 
Commission, that ‘any person who takes tuberculous matter into 
the body as food incurs risk of acquiring tuberculous disease,’ express 
the opinion that there has been some tendency to overrate the 
danger incurred by eating the flesh of a carcass affected by tuber- 
culosis. On the other hand, they are at one with their predecessors 
in believing that ‘ no doubt the largest part of the tuberculosis which 
man obtains through his food is by means of milk containing 
tuberculous matter.’ The reason for this, in the United Kingdom at 
least, is pretty obvious. Our people are in the habit, which for 
practical purposes may be treated as inveterate, of drinking uncooked 
milk. Children, especially, are seldom given boiled milk, which is 
supposed (whether rightly or wrongly it befits not an unprofessional 
writer to express an opinion) to be less digestible, as it certainly is 
less palatable and refreshing, than raw milk, whereas it is exceedingly 
rare that meat is consumed in a raw state in these islands. Over 
extensive districts on the continent of Europe the converse is the 
case; milk is usually boiled before being brought to table, and 
enormous quantities of sausages—Bologna and other kinds—are 
eaten absolutely raw. From a British point of view, then, it is a 
serious matter to find that tuberculosis is far more prevalent among 
dairy cows than among bullocks, heifers, or any other class of agri- 
cultural stock. Not only is milk, as we use it, the form of food most 
likely to convey infection to the consumer, but the cows whence the 
milk is drawn are more subject to the disease than any other 
domestic animal. 
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Hitherto, as above mentioned, it has been impossible to form any 
precise estimate of the extent to which the dairy stock of the 
United Kingdom is affected with tuberculosis, but the returns from 
various slaughter-houses, showing the number of carcasses condemned 
for tuberculosis, leave no room to doubt that the proportion of cows 
affected is enormously greater than animals in any other class. In 
five years, 1892-96, 3,098 British and Irish cattle were slaughtered 
at Tranmere, in Birkenhead ; of these, seventy-one carcasses were 
condemned for tuberculosis, sixty-four of which were cows. Forty- 
eight carcasses were condemned at Carlisle in two years, of which 
forty-one were cows ; and, in a similar period, out of 1,286 carcasses 
condemned in Glasgow, no fewer than 1,260 were. those of cows, the 
balance being made up by thirteen bulls, four bullocks, two calves, 
and seven pigs. Of course, in the absence of classified returns from 
each slaughter-house showing the total number of each kind of 
animal slaughtered, no attempt can be made to show the actual 
percentage of tuberculous cows among those brought to the 
slaughter-house ; and an estimate is rendered still more difficult by 
the notorious want of uniformity in conducting inspection and 
condemning carcasses by the authorities in different towns and places. 
In Germany it is otherwise. There everything is cut and dried, and 
however little we may envy a condition of all-pervading officialism, 
we certainly have a good deal to learn from German municipalities 
in the admirable system and administration of public abattoirs, the 
thorough yet discriminating method and uniform standard of 
inspection, and the fulness of the returns made to the Department of 
State. Let us take, for instance, the return of animals slaughtered 
at the public abattoir of Leipzig in 1895, and we shall read the same 
lesson as appears on the face of the less detailed British returns— 
namely, the peculiar liability of cows to contract tuberculosis. Of 
cattle over one year old 22,918 were slaughtered ; tuberculosis was 
detected in the carcasses of 7,619, and in the following proportion : 
heifers, 20°35 per cent. ; bulls, 23°83 per cent. ; oxen, 28°14 per cent., 
and cows, 43°51 per cent. Calves, of which 57,427 were slaughtered, 
only betrayed the disease in 107 cases, or 0°18 per cent.; while 
among 111,077 pigs a percentage of 2°73 was tuberculous. The 
preponderance of disease among cows would probably be even more 
apparent in returns similarly prepared for a large slaughter-house in 
this country, because the ‘oxen’ class would show a much smaller 
proportion of unsound animals. In this country oxen, not being 
used as beasts of draught, would be classed as bullocks, and would be 
young, fresh animals ; whereas on the Continent very many oxen are 
worked for years on the farms, and are often sent for slaughter at an 
advanced age.! 

1 It is not to be understood that all these tuberculous animals were condemned, 
as, according to the practice in some towns in England, they would have been. It is 
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In view of these facts—the far greater prevalence of tuberculosis 
among dairy cows than among other stock, and the practice among 
our people of drinking unsterilised milk—where, it may be asked, is 
the ground for reassurance which, in the opening sentence of this 
paper, it has been asserted the public may derive from the Report of 
the Commission ? 

Well, in the first place, an advance has been made in defining the 
nature and extent of the danger, and, in the second place, certain 
measures have been recommended, both as to precautions in 
detecting and dealing with the flesh and products of diseased animals, 
and, still more important, as to checking the diffusion of tuberculosis 
among the animals themselves. 

The last mentioned, possessing as it does the proverbial 
advantage of prevention over cure, is what I desire chiefly to bring 
under the notice of agriculturists. 

Bovine tuberculosis, a term convenient for the present purpose, 
though it excludes swine, fowls, and other animals susceptible of the 
disease, has been known to stockowners as a destructive scourge 
from time immemorial ; but it is hardly putting it too broadly to say 
that, so little was its nature understood, no attempts were made to 
prevent, check, or cure it. Villemin first demonstrated, in 1865, that 
it was highly infectious ; yet as late as 1885 his view was not accepted 
by pathologists generally, to judge from Dr. Creighton’s article on 
‘Pathology’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica of that year. That 
writer may be taken as expressing the prevalent professional opinion 
in attributing the disease in human beings almost, if not quite, 
exclusively to hereditary transmission and disposition ; while among 
animals he assigned ‘the vicissitudes of nutrition’ as the starting 
point, and considered that inheritance was answerable for more than 
half the cases. Already by that time Professor Koch had detected 
the active agent in tuberculosis, both human and bovine, to be a 
minute rod-like bacillus ; but this Dr. Creighton refers to as a fallacy, 
owing to the wide difference he believed to exist between these two 
forms of tubercular disease. But Koch proved to be right. Not 
only has identity been established between tuberculosis of man 
and other animals, but in 1892 Koch was able to isolate and specify 
the morbid agent which has become known since as ‘the bacillus of 
Koch.’ For the first time the true nature of what they had to deal 
with was revealed to pathologists, physicians, and veterinary surgeons, 
and it was possible to found protective or remedial measures upon 
the basis of understanding. 

To Professor Robert Koch must be yielded also the honour of 


only when the disease is generalised, and has affected the quality of the meat, that a 
carcass is condemned in Germany. The sound portions are passed for sale, and even 
much of the meat directly affected is allowed to be sold at an inferior price after 
thorough sterilisation by steaming. 
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having led the way in attacking the enemy which he had discovered. 
Two years previous to the actual specification of the tubercle bacillus, 
Koch had convulsed the medical world by announcing the discovery 
of a lymph, protective against the effects of tuberculous inoculation 
and capable of healing tuberculous lesions when not too far advanced. 
This lymph is now widely known as tuberculin, and consists of an 
extract of the cultures of tubercle bacillus in glycerine media. It 
is unnecessary to remind your readers that the protective and 
curative properties claimed for this preparation have not been 
realised so far; indeed, it has been found that subcutaneous injection 
of the fluid into the human patient is attended with such grave 
danger to life that it cannot be resorted to.? Nevertheless, tuberculin 
remains a harmless and practically infallible test for the presence of 
tuberculosis in living ruminant animals. 

Now the mere knowledge that tuberculosis is a highly infectious 
disease, communicable from beast to man, coupled with the discovery 
of a test, of which the first result has been to show the prevalence of 
this dire disease among our herds to a far greater extent than had 
been suspected before—all this may seem indifferent material for 
consolation or reassurance. If it does not increase the danger, it 
brings it into disquieting prominence. Little thanks might be due 
for this, were that all; but it is not all. Knowledge is power; and 
men of science have not been slow to put their new power to good 
use. It is rather humbling to have to admit that, in doing so, 
Great Britain has lagged behind other countries. While the legis- 
latures of France, Germany, Belgium, and Denmark have availed 
themselves, with greater or less success, of the discovery of Professor 
Koch, we have done nothing in this country but appoint Commissions, 
adopt a most imperfect system of inspecting carcasses, and direct that 
tuberculous meat must be destroyed. 

Perhaps we have lost nothing by deliberation. A good deal of 
the legislation of foreign countries on this subject has been found 
abortive or impracticable. In Belgium, for example, it was resolved 
to stamp out the disease. It was enacted in 1895 that all cattle 
should be subjected to the tuberculin test, reacting animals to be 
prohibited from sale, unless slaughtered for the meat market within 
a year. Compensation out of the public funds was provided for 
those owners who consented to the immediate slaughter of react- 
ing animals, in the event of the flesh of such animals being condemned 
by the market authorities. The result at the end of the first year 


? Professor Koch has lately produced a new preparation of tuberculin (T.O.), for 
which he claims both protective and remedial properties. Administered to human 
patients, it is not the cause of the serious disturbance created by the older culture. 
When in Berlin last year, we were shown some cases of lupus treated with injection 
of tuberculin (‘f.0.), and were informed that symptoms of recovery were apparent 


and encouraging. 
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was that of the 1,400,000 cattle in Belgium, 22,000, or 1°57 per 
cent., had been tested ; of these about 14,000, or 63°7 per cent., had 
reacted; between 3,000 and 4,000 were slaughtered at once, the 
remainder being isolated while being prepared for the market. About 
40,0002. had been paid in compensation, a pretty heavy drain upon 
an exchequer which boasts an annual revenue of no more than 
15,000,000. It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that these 
drastic regulations have been modified; the attempt to stamp out 
tuberculosis by means of slaughter, as pleuro-pneumonia and swine 
fever have been stamped out in Britain, has been abandoned. 

Entering the field late, British authorities, imperial and local, 
may profit by the experience of Continental enterprise. Fortunately, 
the road to success has been found by the Danish Government, with 
. the intelligent co-operation of Danish farmers, and the lesson to be 
learnt from them is well worth laying to heart by our Board of 
Agriculture and by British farmers. 

Before examining the very remarkable results of the system 
adopted in Denmark, it is desirable to record the present state of 
scientific opinion as to the trustworthiness of tuberculin as a test of 
the presence of tuberculosis in the living animal, because it is upon 
the use of that test that the whole policy of the Danish Government 
hinges in grappling with this disease in agricultural stock. When it 
became apparent that tuberculin failed to justify Professor Koch’s 
claim to have discovered a protective and remedial agent, it was 
natural that its action as a diagnostic should also be regarded with 
hesitation and suspicion. Perhaps the rehabilitation of tuberculin 
and its present position in scientific opinion may be explained most 
briefly by following the evidence of Professor McFadyean in regard 
to it. 

Professor McFadyean was appointed under the Royal Commission 
of 1890 to conduct experiments and observations into the means of 
recognising tuberculosis in living animals. In the course of these 
experiments seventy-five head of cattle were inoculated with tuber- 
culin. Post-mortem examination showed that the indication was 
correct in fifty-one cases and wrong in twenty-four. Notwithstanding 
this serious discrepancy, Professor McFadyean reported : ‘I have no 
hesitation in saying that, taking full account of its imperfections, 
tuberculin is the most valuable means of diagnosis in tuberculosis 
that we possess.’ 

A few years later, in 1897, Professor McFadyean appeared as a 
witness before the new Commission, when he explained that further 
experience of tuberculin, and of the conditions under which it ought 
to be administered, had given him complete confidence in it as a 
diagnostic agent. The following passage from the evidence of such 
an eminent bacteriologist ought to dispel any lingering doubts among 
agriculturists as to the efficacy of the test. After referring to the 
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imperfect conditions under which his experiments at the instance of 
the former Commission had been conducted, he said :— 


Since that, experiments and observations made in somewhat different circum- 
stances have yielded entirely different results, and I have the most implicit faith 
in tuberculin as a test for tuberculosis, when it is used on animals standing in their 
own premises and undisturbed. It is not a reliable test when used on cattle in a 
market or in a slaughter-house, or on any cattle that have been shipped or trained 
or otherwise excited. That has been found out since I made my report. . . . Un- 
fortunately the (former) Royal Commission set apart a very sthall sum to test this 
question of diagnosis; I think it was 1007. Tuberculin was only newly introduced 
then, and I could not get anybody who would submit bis cows to the test. It was 
only through the kindness of Professor Brown, who allowed me to use the test on 
animals condemned under the Pleuro-pneumonia Slaughter Order, that I was able 
to make the test. Igot these animals at slaughter-houses, and after they had been 
conveyed by rail or otherwise brought there, tested them, and then they were 
killed the next day, and a considerable proportion of errors were found. But since 
that, using it on animals in their own premises, I have found that it is practically 
. infallible. I have notes here of one particular case, where twenty-five animals in 
one dairy were tested, and afterwards all were slaughtered. There was only one 


animal which did not react, and it was the only animal not found to be tuber- 
culous when killed. 


This, then, may be taken to be the present state of knowledge of 
tuberculin as atest : the fluid must be certified to have been obtained 
by a proper process of culture; it must be applied to animals not 


disturbed by driving, travel, or other harassing circumstances, and the 
temperature of the animals must be normal, so that the rise caused 
by reaction may be accurately noted. It is to be observed, however, 
that the test affords no indication whatever of the extent or degree 
of disease. The reactionary rise of temperature is as great in an 
animal of which a single organ is affected with tubercle as in one 
which is suffering from generalised tuberculosis affecting the whole 
system. 

In the application of this most valuable test, and in framing 
precautionary measures for eliminating tuberculosis from agri- 
cultural stock, the Danish Government have led the van of Europe, 
under the sagacious guidance of Professor Bang of Copenhagen. In 
1893 the legislature voted 50,000 crowns (nearly 3,000/.) a year for 
a period of five years, to be administered by the Minister of the 
Interior in assisting such stockowners as were willing to undertake 
the detection and prevention of tuberculosis. When it is remembered 
that the total public revenue of Denmark amounts to less than 
4,000,000/., the courage of this policy becomes apparent; and so 
large was the measure of success attending it, that the grant has now 
been increased to 5,625/. a year. 

Up to the end of 1896 the owners of 5,306 herds of dairy cows had 
submitted their animals, numbering 144,800, to the tuberculin test. 
Among these, 1,132 herds were found completely free from the 
disease. Ofthe total number of 144,800, the presence of tuberculosis 
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was denounced by the test in 45,800 animals, 317 per cent. The -_ 
unsound animals, according to the conditions under which the Govern- soctic 
ment undertook the gratuitous application of the test, were isolated ait 
from the sound ones, This isolation is not such a serious matter as the t 
may appear. In the farms visited by the British Commissioners it cans 
was effected by erecting a movable wooden partition across the long ate 
byre or cowshed which is a prominent feature in all Danish farms. san 4 
The sound animals are placed on one side of the partition, reacting eo he 
animals on the other. In the course of each spring and autumn the lymp 
sound section is re-tested ; and in proportion as tuberculous animals I 
are got rid of, which it is the interest of the farmer to do gradually, heen 
by sending them to market for slaughter, the partition is moved to either 
suit the requirements of the herd. This is not an ideal method of ies 
isolation, especially in Denmark, where cows never move outside the ine 
house during at least six months in the year, but it has proved inh 2 
effective in practice. dew 

In view of the suspicion with which it has been anticipated that Aides 
British farmers would regard the adoption of a test by which a con- ie 
siderable proportion of their stock might be shown to be suffering from rapi¢ 
an incurable disease, it is important to note that there is no oi 
interference with the Danish farmer’s liberty in dealing with the I 
unsound animals. He may send them to the slaughter-house, erin 
subject to prescribed and rational inspection of the carcass ; he may grati 
keep them to supply milk to such dealers as do not insist on a clean Sadie 
bill of health among the stock ; he may even breed from them, for it i 
has been proved to Professor Bang’s satisfaction that the risk of oa 
strictly hereditary transmission of tuberculosis is very slight, not of t] 
more than 0°3 or 0°4 per cent. of all the calves born being affected distr 


in this way. Undoubtedly many calves contract the disease through 
the milk of tuberculous dams, but this can be securely guarded 
against by separating the calf from the.dam and boiling the milk. 
Now let us examine the result of five years of this system upon 
the dairy stock of a typical farm, Thurebylille, about thirty miles 
from Copenhagen. 





















acce 
_ Reacting Section | Sound Section | Number reacting in 
i 131 77 otek tuber 
October 1892 — 77 7 vidin 
May 1893 90 1038 10 100,0 
October 1893 —- 107 1 dose 
April 1894 . 81 122 2 In of 
October 1894 he 119 1 (?) repre 
May 1895 69 | 186 2+1? total 
October 1895 — 132 2 somne 
April 1896 54 149 7 om 
October 1896 48 147 7+2? 7~ 
May 1897 49 155 6 and 
a eee cert emp been 


It will be observed that when the test was first applied in 1892, 
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nearly two-thirds of the animals were suffering from tuberculosis, 
whereas in May 1897 three-fourths of the stock were in the sound 
section. Tuberculin was injected into the 155 animals in this section 
on the evening before Professor Bang conducted us to visit the farm ; 
the temperatures were taken in our presence, and only six reactions 
were obtained. Three of the reacting animals—cows—were placed 
among the isolated unsound animals; the other three—a bull and 
two calves—were slaughtered for the meat market, and were found 
to be very slightly affected with tuberculosis, in certain of the 
lymphatic glands only. 

It may be asked, if isolation were perfect and heredity not to 
be reckoned a common source of infection, why should there be any 
tuberculous animals in the sound section, seeing that animals which 
have once reacted are never replaced among the healthy stock? The 
answer is that, even if perfect isolation of the unsound can be carried 
out under the same roof which covers the sound animals, there is 
always the possibility of animals purchased from outside developing 
disease contracted elsewhere between the half-yearly testings. But, 
between these periods, the disease can scarcely develop itself so 
rapidly as to become a source of danger to the sound animals in the 
same section, , 

Instances of the working of Professor Bang’s system on other 
farms might be adduced in which the results have been equally 
gratifying. Dairy farming and stock rearing are the chief 
industries of Denmark ; Danish farmers have been quick to recognise 
the value of the remedies which their Government were so prompt 
to supply. If our Board of Agriculture adopt the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission and undertake the culture and gratuitous 
distribution of tuberculin, on conditions of subsequent management 
similar to those prescribed in Denmark, will British farmers and 
stockowners be so blind to their own interest as to refuse the boon ?° 
There seems to prevail some apprehension on this question, but one 
would hesitate to admit the inferiority of our people to the Danes in 
common-sense. Speaking from a somewhat extensive acquaintance 
with North-country farmers, I should expect them, at least, to 
accept the offer with considerable eagerness. 


3 The Commissioners furnish an estimate of the cost of gratuitous distribution of 
tuberculin, on the basis of 50,000 animals being treated in the first year. After pro- 
viding 6002. as the initial cost of fitting up a laboratory capable of turning out 
100,000 doses annually, they reckon the expenses of preparing tuberculin at 3d. each 
dose = 6251. for 50,000 doses, and fees to veterinary surgeons at 2s. per animal = 5,000/. 
In addition to this there would be the expenses of the staff Probably these might be 
represented by an annual payment to the Veterinary College, as in Denmark, and the 
total charge on the public is not so formidable as to cause anxiety to a ‘nation with 
resources like Great Britain’s, even if we had to postpone further advance towards a 
free tobacco pipe. The total estimated charge on the public revenue_of one hundred 
and odd millions enjoyed by Great Britain is actually not more than Denmark has 
been paying annually for several years out of her four millions! 


Vor, XLIV—No, 260 ZZ 
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Whether we like it or no, we are soon to be forced to adopt some 
means of lessening the prevalence of tuberculosis among pedigree 
stock. The recent action of the French Government, in prohibiting 
the importation of breeding stock which has not stood the tuberculin 
test, is sure to be followed by other States, and we must prepare to 
take action if we do not wish foreign markets closed against us 
altogether. Meanwhile, it is surely the duty of agricultural societies 
throughout the land to instruct their members as to the urgent 
necessity of a combined effort to reduce this fell disease to a minimum 
by the adoption of the simple, rational means provided by advancing 
science. 

In regard to precautions against contracting disease by the con- 
sumption of meat or milk containing tuberculous matter, the 
Commissioners make a number of recommendations which will, no 
doubt, receive careful attention from the Local Government Board ; 
but, inasmuch as they consist chiefly of administrative details, it is 
undesirable to examine them in this place. Among them, however, 
are two or three which concern very closely either the general public, 
the producer, or both. 

We enjoy at the present time what passes for a system of meat 
inspection, but it is full of imperfection, and, besides, is the cause 
of a good deal of injustice. There exist, it seems, no standard 
instructions for the guidance of meat inspectors, prescribing the 
degree of tubercular disease which ought to cause a carcass, or part 
thereof, to be condemned as unfit for food. In Germany and other 
Continental States inspection is conducted on well-defined principles, 
and no meat is destroyed except what cannot be rendered innocuous 
either by separating and destroying the unsound portions or by 
sterilisation. But in British markets, every medical officer of health 
is left to exercise his own discretion as to what is fit or unfit for 
food, and, in consequence, there exists the widest possible dis- 
crepancy in the practice at various places. In Edinburgh, Sheffield, 
and Belfast, the presence of tuberculosis in any degree or in any 
organ is held to justify the seizure and condemnation of a carcass. 
In Manchester, in carcasses where the disease is localised, the 
affected parts only are removed and destroyed, the remainder being 
passed for sale. In the City of London, again, the inspector seizes 
only those carcasses in which the disease is generalised and the meat 
in poor, watery condition. It is only necessary to describe such a 
chaotic state of affairs to show the urgent need of a uniform system, 
if it were only in fairness to producers and butchers. Where the 
standard of inspection is so strict as to cause the seizure of every 
carcass exhibiting traces of tuberculosis, there must be a lamentable 
waste of good meat, and unnecessary loss inflicted on butchers. 
They exercise greater discrimination in Germany. In that country 
meat inspectors are all qualified veterinary surgeons; in Great 
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Britain no respect is paid to the adage ex quovis ligno non fit 
Mercurius ; anybody is fit for a meat inspector, no matter what may 
have been his previous training or vocation. Accordingly, the 
Parliamentary return‘ reveals the interesting fact that among the 
meat inspectors of our large towns are men who have adorned the 
spheres of carpenter, bricklayer, florist, builder, stonemason, school- 
teacher, tram-conductor, policeman, &c. 

The returns for 1895 from the public abattoirs of twenty-nine of 
the principal towns in Saxony reveal the careful discrimination 
exercised in the seizure of tuberculous meat. Tuberculosis was 
detected in 22,758 carcasses, being 27°48 per cent. of the total 
number of animals slaughtered. Under such regulations as those in 
force in Edinburgh, Belfast, or Sheffield (provided inspection in those 
towns were effectively carried out), the whole of these 22,758 carcasses 
would have been seized and destroyed without compensation. 

But in Saxony they were dealt with as follows: of the total number of 22,758 
carcasses showing tuberculous lesions, 21,062, or 92} per cent., were passed as fit for 
food; 1,256 carcasses, or about 5} per cent., were disposed of in the Freibank as 
inferior meat, at a fixed cheap rate ; and the remainder, 440 carcasses, or 2 per cent. 


of the whole number pronounced tuberculous in a greater or less degree, were con- 
demned as unfit for food and destroyed.* 


Under the British system, or want of system, of inspection, the injus- 
tice to the producer and the absence of security to the consumer would 
be equally obvious, even if all the meat consumed were produced at 
home, but both become glaring when the inspection of foreign sup- 
plies is taken into account. 

First, as to animals slaughtered at the port of debarkation. When 
the Commissioners visited Deptford last summer they found that the 
work of inspection of the vast number of animals slaughtered there 
(amounting on an average to about 2,700 per week) was com- 
mitted to a single individual, who said that sometimes he had to 
inspect one thousand carcasses in a day ; which means that he had to 
examine one hundred carcasses per hour in a day of ten hours! What 
possible safeguard can be looked for in sucha preposterous performance ? 
It is sometimes alleged that there is very little tuberculosis among 
imported cattle, which it is supposed consist chiefly of beasts driven 
off American prairies; but that is a pure assumption, seeing that, 
under present regulations, it is impossible to obtain any trustworthy 
information. That tuberculosis does exist among American cattle 
appears from the evidence of Mr. Holman, Veterinary Inspector of the 
Deptford division of Kent, who, being directed in 1894 by the Board 
of Agriculture to inspect the lungs only of Canadian cattle for the 
detection. of pleuro-pneumonia, found tuberculosis in 32 cases out 
of 7,255, although, as he stated, he directed no special attention to 
that disease. 

‘ H.C. 74, 1896. 5 Report, p. 9. 
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The vast quantity of dead meat imported from abroad practically 
undergoes no inspection for tuberculosis. The carcasses consigned to 
a public meat market are subject to inspection when the cotton 
coverings are removed on delivery, but the offal and internal organs 
have been removed before shipment; and carcasses consigned to 
private vendors generally escape inspection altogether. 

It is not intended to suggest that there is any special or serious 
danger to the consumer from imported meat, alive or dead. But it 
is clear that, to subject the home producer’s supplies to a stringent, 
arbitrary, and fluctuating system of inspection, and to allow the 
foreign producer to evade it, is to lay an unjust disability upon the 
native industry. Either meat inspection is a costly and laborious 
superfluity, or it should be uniformly applied to all meat alike, foreign 
and colonial, as well as British. 

The excellent uniformity of meat inspection which has been 
attained in Germany, France, Denmark, &c., cannot be emulated in 
Great Britain so long as private slaughter-houses are allowed to exist. 
The evidence on this point is overwhelming. There are upwards of 
400 private slaughter-houses in the metropolitan area: it does not 
require much effort to understand how much more simple would be 
the duty of inspection if all the slaughtering in the metropolis were 
carried on in six or eight public abattoirs, well equipped, well lighted, 
and with the best sanitary appliances. Innumerable objections 
will be—have been—raised against this much-needed reform; 
expense, vested interests, use and wont have all been urged as 
insuperable barriers in such a vast city as London. The answer is 
that in Glasgow—no mean city—the reform has been effected with- 
out creating the slightest discontent, and with the best possible 
results. In this respect Scotland is as far ahead of England as Saxony 
is ahead of Scotland; but Scottish local authorities enjoy a power 
which English ones do not possess and ought to have conferred on 
them. In a Scottish burgh, when the Commissioners have provided 
a public slaughter-house, no other place within their boundaries may 
be used for slaughtering, and the public is indemnified against loss on 
the outlay on public abattoirs by the charges exacted from butchers 
using them, which form a sure source of revenue. Sometimes, as in 
Glasgow, the owners of private slaughter-houses are compensated for 
the suppression of their establishments by being admitted on pre- 
ferential terms to the use of the public abattoirs; they soon realise 
the advantage of a centralised system, and in no single instance was any 
complaint on that score brought before the Royal Commission on the 
part of Scottish butchers. The difficulty which has thus been overcome 
in Scotland—in towns on the scale of Edinburgh and Glasgow—ought 
not to prove insuperable in England. It has already been got round 
in Carlisle and West Hartlepool by withholding new licences, and the 
gradual abandonment of the old private slaughter-houses in favour of 
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the public abattoirs. As long, however, as the law favours the 
maintenance of private killing-dens, so long is there direct discourage- 
ment to the enterprise of municipal authorities in the erection of 
model abattoirs. The case of Belfast provides a warning. Twenty- 
five years ago the corporation erected a very excellent public 
slaughter-house in a convenient situation, and the private slaughter- 
houses in the town were reduced from thirty to five, by lapse and 
non-renewal of licences. But, in order to escape the over-stringent 
standard of inspection, most of the butchers use slaughter-houses 
outside the municipal boundaries, and in Belfast, as in Dublin, the 
public abattoir is to a large extent boycotted. 

The Commissioners have reported against compensation being 
paid to the owners of carcasses seized for tuberculosis. It is the only 
point on which their Report is not unanimous, and, as one of the 
minority, I do not think that it would be expedient to reopen the 
discussion in these pages. I may point out, however, that the 
grievance of which butchers complain—namely, of paying the penalty 
of forfeiture because of the presence of a disease which, in many 
cases, gives absolutely no outward indication whereby it may be 
recognised—would be very greatly reduced by the adoption of uniform 
and discriminating regulations for inspection and condemnation. 
The instances would be exceedingly rare of animals, for which a fair 
price had been paid, being proved on slaughter to be so badly 
diseased as to warrant an order for their destruction. Such cases 
are almost invariably limited to a grade of stock—worn out milch 
cows or old bulls—for which small prices are current, animals with 
which high-class butchers will have nothing to do. The Butchers’ 
Association themselves make no claim for compensation in the event 
of seizure of animals for which less has been paid than eight or ten 
pounds a piece. 

With respect to the milk supply, from which it is acknowledged 
that the danger of infection is much greater than from meat, even 
pending the regulations which may be adopted for eliminating 
tuberculogis from dairy stock in general, the public have the means 
of protectigg themselves to a very considerable extent in their own 
hands. Not only may milk—even tuberculous milk—be rendered 
absolutely innocuous by sterilising or boiling, but there exist in 
nearly all large towns establishments where the most rigid precau- 
tions are taken to ensure an untainted supply. Customers are not 
always willing to pay the higher price which these precautions render 
it necessary for the vendor to charge; but dairy produce, even in 
those establishments which derive their supply only from farms 
under periodical veterinary examination, is both abundant and cheap. 
To some persons milk is milk, and they see no reason for the 
scrupulous tradesman’s extra charge of a few pence a gallon; but 
they have themselves to blame for the risk incurred. 
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One reassuring feature remains to be referred to. That the con- 
sumption of meat and milk per head of the population has vastly 
increased during, say, the last forty-five years, cannot be disputed. 
Were meat and milk the constant and imminent source of danger 
which might be supposed, there ought to have become manifest a 
corresponding increase in tuberculous disease among human beings. 
That has not been the case’; on the contrary, there has been during 
that period a steady diminution in the mortality attributed to tuber- 
culosis. Too much reliance, however, cannot be laid on the signifi- 
cance of the returns, which has been ‘to an important extent 
obscured by increasing accuracy of diagnosis, by changes in nomen- 
clature (of disease), and by the different extent to which deaths have 
been certified during the forty-five years in question.’ Indeed, when 
regard is paid to the effect of sanitary progress on the general health 
of the population, the inference from the Registrar-General’s mortality 
returns seems to be that the death-rate from tubercular disease in 
young children, who consume more milk than older persons, has not 
fallen in proportion to that at other ages. Death from tubercular 
disease at ali ages has steadily fallen from 3,483 per million during 
1851-60 to 2,112 per million during 1891—95—a diminution of 39:1 
per cent. Taking the age from fifteen years to forty-five as what 
may be regarded the chief meat-consuming period of life, the dimi- 
nution of death from tubercular disease is shown to range from 52°8 
per cent. at the age-period fifteen to twenty years, to 30°8 per cent. 
at the age-period thirty-five to forty-five years—truly an immense 
reduction, which would hardly be reconciled with the opinion that 
meat is a frequent source of infection. But the following paragraph 
from the Report of the Commission shows that the death-rate from 
tuberculosis at the peculiarly milk-consuming period of life shows no 
similar abatement. 

For the age-period 0-5 years, there has also been a reduction in death from 
tubercular disease in all forms from 5,764 per million living at that age in 1851-60 
to 4,155 in 1891-95, a diminution of 27‘9 per cent. This reduction is, however, 
but little more than half that which has taken place at the age-periods 15-20 years 
and 20-25 years; and when we come to examine that form of tubercular disease— 
namely, tabes mesenterica—which is believed to be mainly due to infection received 
by the digestive tract, we find that, whilst at the age-period 0-5 years, when milk 
forms so important an article of diet, the rate of death per million living has shown 
first increase, then decrease, yet the rate which stood at 1,625 during 1851-60 had 
only fallen to 1,577 for the period 1891-95, a diminution of but 30 per cent. In 
this connection we feel it necessary to recall the fact that the term tabes mesen- 
terica, as used in our death records, is very indefinite, and that it has comprised, 
and doubtless still comprises, a considerable amount of death from certain diar- 
rheeal affections which are not really tubercular. But whilst this is so, it must also 
be remembered that the rate of mortality from tabes mesenterica which, more than 
any other, represents tuberculosis in infancy, has signally failed to undergo any 
noteworthy diminution during the very period of sanitary progress which has been 
associated with such substantial diminution of death from tubercular affections at 
all ages in England and Wales, and that this result has coincided in point of time 
with a large increase in the consumption of milk. 
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On the whole, the results of the labours of the Commission may 
be regarded as full of encouragement. The means are indicated, if 
not of eradicating, at all events of very greatly diminishing, tubercu- 
losis among domestic animals, and thus to a corresponding extent 
removing a@ very insidious and constant source of a disease to which 
some pathologists attribute nearly one-fourth of the total human 
mortality in Western Europe. 

HERBERT MAXWELL, 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE BATTLE OF OMDURMAN AND 
THE MUSSULMAN WORLD 


In an article headed ‘The Pan-Islamic Revival,’ which appeared in 
this Review in October last, 'I pointed out how the Islamic 
world had been slowly but surely awakening to its sense of danger 
and responsibility during the last ten years, and how the Greco-Turkish 
war had opportunely facilitated .the progress of the Pan-Islamic 
revival. I also made a few reflections thereon, to show how the 
several Christian Powers holding sway over Islamic people, and 
particularly England and Russia, were likely to be affected by that 
tremendous movement. Since then the most remarkable events 
concerning the Mussulman world have been the signing of an 
Anglo-French convention, by which an important Mislim empire 
(Sokoto) and its"dependencies in East Africa have come under the 
direct control of the Queen-Empress ; the cutting-up of the Celestial 
Empire into spheres of influence and opening it to the commerce of 
the civilised world, by which some fifty millions of warlike Chinese 
Mussulmans have come into direct political and commercial contact 
with the great Powers of Europe, which are vying with each other to 
establish exclusive influence over them; and lastly, the fall of the 
Mahdi, and the reconquest of the Sidaén by the Anglo-Egyptian 
army under the Sirdar. Every one of the above events is of 
sufficient importance to merit an article for itself, in order to show 
its independent effect upon the progress of the Islamic cause and 
the prospects of England as the greatest Mussulman Power the 
world has ever seen. In this article, however, I shall confine my 
observations to the last, principally because of its urgent and pressing 
importance. 

It has been triumphantly pointed out in some English and 
American journals that the war between the Mahdi and the Sirdar was 
a war between Isl4m and Christianity—that the victory of the Anglo- 
Egyptian army over the Dervishes was a victory of the Cross over the 
Crescent. A little explanation is necessary to expose this error. It is not 
generally known that the Mahdi had no political recognition what- 
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ever in the Mussulman world. He was an avowed rebel to the 
Governments of Egypt and Turkey. He had succeeded in organising 
a number of lawless Arabs, who increased in strength with his 
successes, and defied the Turks no less than the Christians up to 
the last. It is true that Gordon had offered, in a letter, that the 
Mahdi should be considered the Sultan of the whole of the Western 
Sidén if he would accept certain conditions. It is not known, 
however, that Gordon had the authority of the Egyptian Government 
to recognise the Mahdi as a lawful ruler on any condition. The fact 
remains that the Khedival Government always looked upon him as a 
rebel, though it could not prevent him from being the de facto ruler 
of one of its own conquered provinces. The Egyptian and the 
Turkish Mislims, therefore, could not be supposed to have the 
least sympathy with the political ambition of the Mahdi. Not 
having recognised him in any way, the Government of the Khedive 
did not send any declaration of war to him before despatching the 
Anglo-Egyptian expedition to Khartim. Little as he was politically 
recognised, religiously he was recognised even less by the Mussulman 
world. 

There is a tradition among the Sunni Mussulmans that a Mahdi 
(monitor, guide, or leader) would arise among them, in some unknown 
day, who would initiate the whole world into the mysteries of Islém, 
and thus obtain universal glorification for the God of the Prophet. 
Some maintain that there arises one Mahdi in each century for 
purifying the Islamic peoples and eliminating corruptions of belief 
from the faithful. The Shias believe that the twelfth Im4m, a lost 
descendant of the Prophet, would reappear on some unknown day, 
and he would represent the real Mahdi or Imém prophesied. 
Mohammed Ahmed, the Dervish leader, claimed to be the real Mahdi. 
But to claim is one thing; to be accepted is another. Beyond the 
little knot of his followers no one recognised him as an inspired 
guide. Many Mohammedan journals described him as the false 
Mahdi, or the Pretender.. His successor, Abdullah, who called him- 
self a Khalifa, or Lieutenant of the Mahdi, was not even recognised 
by some of the followers of Mohammed Ahmed himself. It is 
evident, therefore, that the Khalifa did not fight at Omdurman as a 
champion of the Mislim world or as a defender of the Islamic faith. 
The majority of the Egyptian army that fought so well against the 
Khalifa were Mohammedans. Surely they would not have fought 
against their own co-religionists had it been a war for the destruc- 
tion of Islim or for the propagation of the Cross. At the present 
moment the Khedival Crescent, along with the Union Jack, is floating 
over the ruins of Khartim. 

But, though there was no recognition of the Mahdi’s rule and no 
veneration for his person, the splendid valour, the unexampled 
fortitude and devotion, the unsurpassed resignation and courage 
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which the Dervishes displayed in the field have won for them 
universal sympathy and respect. The hearts of all lovers of martial 
qualities, and particularly of the Mussulmans, are filled with pride at 
the heroic deeds of the Sidénese Arabs. As one of the war corre- 
spondents has impartially observed, ‘ Such acts of bravery have never 
been known in history or romance.’ Right or wrong, the Dervishes 
sincerely believed that they were fighting for their faith and father- 
Iand. One may strongly denounce the Mahdi, but one can hardly 
withhold sympathy from his ignorant followers. Nothing can 
describe their condition better than the immortal verses of the late 
Laureate : 

Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon in front of them, 

Volley’d and thundered ; 

Stormed at with shot and shell, 

Boldly they rode and well 

Into the jaws of Death. 

When Mislims heard the account of the two hundred Dervishes 
gathering round their black flag, refusing to part with it, but courting 
death to save it, their last survivor bleeding from unnumbered 
wounds, standing motionless like a statue and expiring flag in 
hand, many a silent tear fell from their eyes. When the numbers of 
the dead and wounded in the Dervish camp became known (eleven 
thousand killed and sixteen thousand wounded), a shudder went 
round the Mussulman world, none the less painful because the 
majority of the efficient army opposed to the Dervishes was composed 
of Mislims. The Egyptians and the Turks, who had every reason to 
crush the power of the Mahdi, perhaps felt more than any other 
section of the Mislims the unexpectedly fearful loss of Mislim 
lives. 

As the correspondents have described, it was most painful for 
the English to shoot down such brave foes. How much more painful 
would it have been for the Egyptians to annihilate their fellow 
believers before they ever got any chance to retaliate at all! Modern 
history does not record a single instance of such a tremendous loss 
of life, on one side only, in a single battle of a few hours’ duration. 
It is no wonder that some Mislim soldiers, after reading the account 
of the battle, cried aloud, ‘Would that such brave people had 
possessed modern guns in order to provide better sport to their 
equally brave enemy !’ 

That remark brings me to the consideration of one of the first 
lessons learnt by Mislim monarchs and statesmen from the battle on 
the Nile. It has been proved once more, if indeed it needed 
proof, that Mohammedans have preserved intact the conviction in 
the truth of their religion, of which they have been always proud, 
and also all the martial qualities which they have inherited from 
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their forefathers, and by which they once acquired a world-wide 
empire. 

Mohammedan statesmen know that the Dervishes are the direct 
descendants of the Arabs who conquered Syria and Egypt during the 
Khalifate of Omar, and that they have lost neither the physique nor 
the religious zeal which characterised their distinguished ancestors. 
Yet all their martial qualities failed to bring them victory—nay, 
were altogether useless in preventing their utter annihilation. It 
was not altogether a victory of mind over matter, as has been re- 
marked by some critics ; because the Dervishes showed a great many 
qualities of the mind, and the Anglo-Egyptian army possessed 
some matter of a splendid kind. It was a victory of the latest 
scientific instruments well directed, and of military discipline well 
maintained, over swords and spears in the hands of splendid hordes 
of men, whose nearest approach to the enemy was about a thousand 
yards from the guns. Before they had time to think whence the 
storm of shot and shell arrived, or an opportunity for the use 
of their weapons, they were entirely destroyed. Muslim statesmen 
knew also that not far from the scene of the Dervish battle and 
destruction a great European army, ‘quite as well armed as the 
Sirdar’s force, and equally well generalled, had come to grief when 
opposed by a portion of the army of the Abyssinians, who were 
decidedly inferior in personal valour and physique to the Dervishes, 
and only slightly superior to them in a veneer of civilisation. The 
Abyssinians were well trained in the use of rifles and—thanks to 
Russia and France—were well provided with the latest guns. That 
advantage, however, made all the difference in the world—it gave 
the nation of the Negus a place among the powerful nations of the 
globe ; the absence of it, on the other hand, effaced the dominion of 
the Mahdi from the map of the Dark Continent. 

Mislims cannot help comparing the result of the Anglo-Indian 
expedition into the country of the Afridis with that of the Anglo- 
Egyptian expedition into the land of the Baghéras. Intellectually, 
perhaps, the Afridis and the Bagh4ras are on an equal level; but 
the Afridis knew the value of their own rifles and the destructive 
nature of the artillery of their enemy, which the Bagh4ras evidently 
did not know. The Afridis refused to face the British artillery, but 
stuck to their guns and killed not a few of the British officers in 
the Indian army. They never expected to be successful against the 
Government of India in the long run, but being good shots and 
possessing good rifles, they caused enormous injury to life and 
property in theenemy’s camp. Sir William Lockhart is, if anything, 
superior to Sir Herbert Kitchener in military knowledge, but he had 
to fight with men who not only possessed good arms, but some of 
whom were also trained in military schools in India. The Baghéras 
gave little trouble to the Sirdar, but simply wasted their lives. 
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The lesson which the battle at Omdurman has taught the Mislim 
States is, that it is useless, for defensive purposes, to have merely a 
large but irregular, ill-provided, and ill-disciplined army ; that it is 
essential for their existence as independent States to give up the 
antiquated ideas of warfare which prevailed at the time of the early 
Khalifas, and to study the art of war as understcod and practised in 
modern States, and to keep pace with the latest improvements in the 
weapons of destruction. Probably the battle on the Nile will 
be the very last fought by any Mislim people with swords and spears 
as opposed to rifles and artillery. The Sultan’s army is inferior to 
none in military equipments, and Abd el Hamid’s hobby for the latest 
European military inventions is too well known to require any com- 
ments. The Ameer Abd er Rahman Khan is a lover of good guns. 
He has been silently preparing in Cabul, under European super- 
vision, one of the best arsenals in Asia. Every week he receives 
something from Europe for the improvement of his forces. His 
army not only learns the use of the best weapons, but practises them 
to the best advantage, as its success in putting down rebellions in 
the interior of the country amply proves. The empire of the Shah 
has not had a big war for a long time, but prudence dictated to 
the late Shah, in his peaceful reign, to organise his army and to 
establish extensive arsenals in the country; while necessity compels 
the present occupant of the Persian throne not only to maintain the 
existing military establishments, but also to increase and supplement 
them almost every month. The only country that seems deficient 
in modern discipline is Morocco. But the comparative vicinity of 
that country, and its identity of race, language, and religion with the 
people of the Sadan, will soon rouse the Moorish monarch to his 
sense of responsibility. I should not be surprised to hear very soon 
that the gunmakers of Birmingham were extremely busy with orders 
from different parts of the Mohammedan world. I am afraid the 
Tsar's proposal for disarmament will nowhere be more coldly 
received than in Mohammedan countries. The Tsar appealing to 
Mislim monarchs for disarmament is like the wolf desiring the sheep 
to get rid of their horns, 

The victory at Omdurman makes England the complete mistress of 
the Nile. It gives her alsothe government of the Eastern Sidén and 
a wide field for conquest into Central and Western Sidén. It 
means, at no distant date, the extension of the sphere of her in- 
fluence over a great many Arab tribes and principalities which form a 
link between the boundaries of Egypt and the empire of Sokoto, 
which England has lately acquired by treaty. It means, therefore, 
that all the immense space of land which lies between the Nile and 
the Niger will not only be open to the commerce of the civilised 
world, but will also, in the near future, acknowledge the protectorate 
of the Union Jack. Further, it means also that a connection will 
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soon be established between Khartim and Zanzibar, through 
Uganda and British East Africa. 

What I wish to emphasise here is the fact that by the victory on 
the Nile Great Britain once more comes into contact with several 
millions of the followers of the Prophet ; and that from Khartim to 
Sokoto, and from Omdurman to Zanzibar, the stability of her govern- 
ment and the extent of her predominance will entirely depend upon 
her success in the administration of the additional millions that are 
about to be placed under her rule. I wish also to point out that the 
territories mentioned above are principally inhabited by people of 
Arab extraction, who are the most orthodox and the most warlike of 
all the Mussulman races of the world, and who, moreover, have been 
used to self-government up to the present time, and have been care- 
fully instructed in the history of their empire and the traditions of 
its former glory. British statesmen will soon have to consider the form 
of government desirable for the tribes already conquered, and for 
those which may soon be placed under their protection. It is not for 
me to give here the details of a scheme of government which would 
be most agreeable to the Arab population; but I may warn the 
Government against some of the preposals which are already put 
forward by certain of the supporters of the present Cabinet. One of 
them is to establish a missionary college at Khartim for the benefit, 
or otherwise, of the Arabs. Nothing would bemore distasteful to the 
Arabs than an attempt to tamper with their religion. Such an attempt 
would at once set a spark to the religious fury of the Saddnese, and, 
for that matter, of all the African Mussulmans, and an explosion would 
occur, the effects of which would be most harmful to the stability 
of the British protectorate over Mussulman Africa. Russia and France 
would not be slow in taking advantage of the difficulties of England 
in the Dark Continent. 

The effect of the fall of the Khalifa will, as is but natural, be 
most felt by the inhabitants of the country adjacent to the dominions 
of the Mahdi; but as all Arab tribes, speaking the same language, 
sharing the same blood, traditions, and superstitions, have great 
connection and rapid communication between each other, it is 
reasonable that the victory of the Anglo-Egyptian army will be 
most discussed in the Arabian peninsula. As Great Britain is fast 
acquiring dominion over Arabs in Central and Eastern Africa, and as 
she already possesses Aden and a good deal of influence with Arab 
chiefs near Muscat, it is not unlikely, if circumstances permit, that 
she may try to establish a railway communication between Aden and 
the Persian Gulf, all along the sea coast of Arabia. By the annexation 
of Baluchistan, British India has been already made conterminous 
with the dominions of the Shah. Such a railway communication 
would bring it within a few days’ reach of British Africa. From the 
Soméli Coast protectorate, which lies on the African side of the Gulf 
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of Aden, a line of railway to British East Africa would connect 
British India with Uganda and the Sidén. From the Cape to Cairo 
and from Cairo to Karachi is a great ideal; perhaps its realisation 
will come earlier than is generally imagined. Many things are 
necessary for realising the ideal, and not the least important of them 
all is the friendship of the Turks and the goodwill of the Arabs and 
other Mussulman races in Asia and Africa. 

The Pan-Islamic revival has suffered nothing by the fall of 
Khartim ; if anything, it has profited by it. As the Turkish 
journals have already declared, it has been the desire of the en- 
lightened statesmen of Turkey for the last twenty-five years to 
open the whole of the Sadan for purposes of commerce. The 
Egyptian Government, too, would have been compelled to regain 
its prestige over the Dervishes some time or another. It is 
doubtful, however, if the Khedive’s Government, left to itself, would 
have adopted the same steps which it did, under the advice of 
England, for the reconquest of the Sadan. It is possible that 
it might have come to some terms with the Khalifa, taking into 
consideration the logic of accomplished facts and the consequences 
of a fratricidal war. Be that as it may, the battle of Omdurman 
has furthered the Islamic revival in one important respect. I have 
already referred to the universal regret felt for the enormous loss of 
life at Omdurman. The Mahdi was not a recognised ruler, he was 
a rebel, and the Egyptian Government could not avoid a war with 
him. But suppose, in future, differences of opinion arise between 
recognised Mislim States. Can Islim afford to see a war between 
them? Certainly not. 

To avoid such a war, there is a proposal to memorialise the 
Sultan of Turkey to issue an encyclical inviting all independent 
Mislim States to a conference at Mecca with a view to esta- 
blishing a Mislim international arbitration committee, which would 
consist of the ablest jurists that. the Islamic world possesses, and who 
would be altogether independent of the Governments of Islamic 
countries. Such a proposal suggested itself to many Islamic minds 
when the Tsar’s encyclical appeared ; but it has gained ground since 
the battle at Omdurman, and is likely to receive a practical shape 
in reasonable time. The Christian Governments cannot have any 
objection to that proposal, considering that the Emperor of Russia 
himself puts forward a similar proposal on a very high and even im- 
practicable basis, and also because it does not affect them in the least. 
A war between two Mislim States has not taken place for some 
time; but it is not unlikely that foreign intrigues may so com- 
plicate affairs between two Mislim countries that a settlement by 
diplomacy may become impossible, and an appeal to the arbitrament 
of the sword indispensable. In order to avoid such calamities, which 
are by no means imaginary, some steps must at once be adopted. 
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No one can take the initiative in this matter more appropriately than 
the Protector ofthe Holy Places and the greatest ruler in Islam. No 
better place can be suggested for the conference than the city which 
gave birth to Mohammed and his religion. And surely no better 
time can be mentioned than the present, when peace conferences 
are in the air in the Christian world. Nothing is more palatable to 
the Sultan Abdel Hamid than attempts tending towards the reunion 
and revival of Islam. It is expected, therefore, that his Majesty 
will lose no time in ascertaining the views of Mussulman States 
regarding the proposal. The Khalifate has not had many oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of its legitimate functions in the Mussulman 
world beyond the Turkish Empire. The victory of the Turkish 
army over the Greeks had the effect of drawing the detached portions 
of the Mislim world closer to the Khalifate, and proposals like the 
one suggested above, if wisely adopted, would prove to the Miaslim 
world that the Khalifate is ready, in non-controversial matters, to do 
its best to promote harmony, peace, and goodwill between the 
followers of the Prophet irrespective of their creed or country. 
Another advantage which the battle on the Nile has unexpectedly 
brought to the promoters of the Pan-Islamic revival consists in the 
facilities for free and easy communication between the different parts 
of Mohammedan Africa. Hitherto the Eastern Sadan was practically 
inaccessible to many travellers themselves. It would have been 
impossible to send books and newspapers published in the most 
enlightened parts of Islam to the inhabitants of the Sadan; and, as 
the chief instrument in the hands of those who desire the reunion of 
Isl4m is education, it would have been equally impossible to convert 
the Sidanese to the cause of modern enlightenment. Now, however, 
the millions of Central African Mussulmans are free to the influences of 
Mussulman scientific and political literature, which is sure to generate 
feelings of higher unity and more extensive brotherhood among them. 
It may uot inaptly be remarked here that it is the British 
rule, and British rule alone, which affords so many facilities of inter- 
communication to the Mussulman races. Whatever other blessings 
it may not have yet conferred upon its Mussulman subjects, it 
undoubtedly deserves most grateful thanks of the followers of the 
Prophet for the remarkable freedom of speech and writing which 
they enjoy under it. The greatest service to the reunion of Islim is 
really being done by the Government of the Queen. I have 
already remarked that the chief instrument for uniting Mislims is 
education. What Mislim State is doing more for the higher 
education of Mislims than is being done by the Queen’s Government in 
India? There is not a single Mussulman country which boasts of a 
good Mislim university. Yet it is under the auspices of the British 
Government that the first Mussulman university upon a modern basis 
is about to be established in India. If Mussulman people are to be 
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reunited, if Mussulman States are to be allied, if Mussulman civilisa- 
tion is to exercise its judicious influence among men, it will only be 
through the help and co-operation of Great Britain. On the other 
hand, if England is to remain a great Asiatic Power, and if she is to 
have a great African Empire, the loyal attachment and the cordial 
support of the Mislims are to her an absolute necessity. 


Rarittppin AHMAD. 
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